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When the pUn of the Popufai 

WM formed, tho author of 
little work iraa consulted uBI 
only approved of the dcsig^ 
to BUggest, amcng ethers, Kl 
iilustrnti\-c of the conditioa it 
bt aiiwt pwKfc «f hr |1 illilrt lit. 
Ob^ for fawtniM, tt^l ta mIM ** Ttw (Srardi of tbo CUk- 
combs ;" a second, " The Church of the Besilicu ;" each com- 
prisiiig three hundred yeai« : a third would be on " The Churdi 
of the Cloirter ;" and then, perhaps, a fourth might be addet^ 
called "The Church <tf the SohooU." 

In proposing this sketch, he added, — perhaps the reader 
will find indisoreetlj, — that he felt half inclined to nnder- 
iake the first, bj mj of illustrating the propoaed plan. He 
was taken at his word, and ui^ed strongly to begin the work. 
After some reSection, he consented ; but with an undcrataud- 
ing, that it was not to be an occupation, but only the recreatjpn 
of leisure hours. With this condition, the work was commenced' 
early in this year^ and it has been carried on entirely on that 
principle. 

It hat, therefore, been written at all sorts of times and in 
all sorts of places; early and late, when no duty urged, in 
scraps and fragments of time, when the body was too faiigued 
or the mind too worn for heavier occupation ; in the road-aide 
inn, in the halt of travel, in strange houGes, in every variety of 
situation and drcum stances— soroetliaui trying ones. It has 
thus been composed bit by bit, in pelllnis vatying from ten 
lines to half-a-dozen pages at most, and generally with few 
books or resources at band. But once begun, it has proved 
what it was taken for, — a recreation, and often a eolncc nnd a 
sedative ; from the memories it has revived, the associations it 
bu renewed, the scattered and bi^en renmauti of old itndJM 



Tni PREFACE. 

und early readings which it has combined, and by the ficani- 
liarity which it has cherished with better times and better 
things than surround us in our age. 

Why need the reader be told all this ? For two reasons : 

First, this method of composition may possibly be reflected 
on the work ; and he may find it patchy and ill-assorted, or 
not well connected in its parts. If so, this account will ex- 
pUdn the cause. 

Secondly, he will thus be led not to expect a treatise or 
a learned work even upon ecclesiastical antiquities. Nothing 
would have been easier than to cast an air of learning over 
this little book, and fill half of each page with notes and refer- 
ences. But this was never the writer's idea. His desire was 
rather to make his reader familiar with the usages, habits, con- 
dition, ideas, feeling, and spirit of the early ages of Christianity. 
This required a certain acquaintance with places and objects 
connected with the period, and some funiliarity, more habitual 
than learned, with the records of the time. For instance, such 
writings as the Acts of primitive Martyrs should have been 
frequently read, so as to leave impressions on the author's 
mind, rather than have been examined scientifically and criti- 
cally for mere antiquarian purposes. And so, such places or 
monuments as have to be explained should seem to stand be- 
fore the eye of the describer, from frequently and almost casu^ 
ally seeing them, rather than have to be drawn from books. 

Another source of instruction has been freely used. Any 
one acquainted with the Roman Breviary must have observed, 
that in the offices of certain saints a peculiar style prevails, 
which presents the holy persons commemorated in a distinct 
and characteristic form. This is not the result so much of any 
continuous narrative, as of expressions put into their mouths, 
or brief descriptions of events in their lives, repeated often 
again and again, in antiphons, respontoria to lessons, and even 
rersicles; till they put before us an individuality, a portrait 
clear and definite of singular excellence. To this class belong 
the offices of 88. Agnes, Agatha, GaKnlia, and Lucia; and that 
of St. Clement. Each of these saints stands out before our 
minds with distinct features; almost as if we had seen and 
known thenL 




FVmd Ir MM hnthn lAiAv, lAoM fl«tt Ibr hw bad dM 
iip««l4r i^adi, SoOMlbMi ri» tdk Un tlMt 1» ia fcM> 
iMMt ty m ft », to <Ac lin fa Ub6aad ; w ii ri lii w J» 
AmOm Ob iliM «( W AofaM rate nrioM ImwH, nfO- 
■rtti Mb wm u ftmljwt rf hPiwy to wm Bad MOM. 
OaiaoawanMriw ^ ifawlbw tto ridt gUt^ or tt> bwtt. 
M ipdnd* with lAlA ho hM atenad b«^ nd Un cfaarto » 
iHHolrvlifahluhaoaBdnndliiiiiw^tDkir. SbtastlMlt 
■■if«Bwfanp«rfciinlijj|iiMiiJ,<T^«otithitowc<piriA- 
dib xMn, "tho fcod c( dnth," rad t riump b a ily pteoWM 
b«MirilniVa(MBo«naW. «h««tianMdi botAododHw 
Iianelf tmdBrthepTDteDtionofMtatiKelwbo will ihiBld her. 

Thii hittoTj is u pkiiilj written b; the fragmenta of lur 
<^oe, ae a word is bjr scattered letters brought, and joined 
tc^ether. Bat thTonghont, one disoemi another pecoliaii^, 
and a tralj besntifid one in her chanicter. It is cImtI; r^re- 
aented to na, that tiie laint had ever before her the uiueen 
Object of her lore, aaw Him, hea^ Him, felt Him, and ent^w 
tained, and had returned, a real affection, inch aa hearta on 
earth have for one another. She seeniB to walk in perpetual 
Tiaion, almost in eeatatie fmition, of her Bpouse'g preeentMj, 
He has really pnt a ring upon her finger, faaa traneferrcd tlie 
blood from Hia own cheek to hen, baa crowned her with 
budding roaea. H^ eye ia really upon Him, with imerrioy 
gase, and retnmed looks uf gracious love. 

What writer that introduced the penon would venture te 
alter the character t Who would presume to attempt one at 
Tariance with it ! Or who would hope to draw a portrait more 
life-like and more exquisite than the Church has dune ! For, 
patting ande all inquiry as to the genuineness of the acta by 
which theae passages are suggested ; and still more waving 
the inquiry whether the hard critical spirit of a former age too 
lightly rejected such ecclesiastical documents, as Oueranger 
thinkii; it is clear that the Church, in her office, intends to 
place before us a certain typo of high virtue embodied in the 
character of that saint. The writer of the following pagea 
ooDiiteod hkoielf tbodore bound to ftShen to ^£ta& TLwa. 
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Whether these objects have been attained, it is for the reader 
to judge. At any rate, even looking at the amount of Infor- 
mation to be expected from a work in this form, and one in- 
tended for general reading, a comparison between the subjects 
introduced, either formally or casually, and those given in any 
elementary work, such as Fleury*8 Mannera of the Christiana^ 
which embraces several centuries more, will show that as much 
positive knowledge on the practices and belief of that early 
period is here imparted, as it is usual to communicate in a 
more didactic form. 

At the same time, the reader must remember that this 
book is not historical. It takes in but a period of a few months, 
extended in some concluding chapters. It consists rather of a 
series of pictures than of a narrative of events. Occurrences, 
therefore, of different epochs and different countries have been 
condensed into a small space. Chronology has been sacrificed 
to this purpose. The date of Dioclesian's edict has been anti- 
cipated by two months ; the martyrdom of St. Agnes by a year; 
the period of St. Sebastian, though uncertain, has been brought 
down later. All that relates to Christian topography has been 
kept as accurate as possible. A martyrdom has been trans- 
ferred from Imola to FondL 

It was necessary to introduce some view of the morals and 
opinions of the pagan world, as a contrast to those of Chris- 
tians. But their worst aspect has been carefully suppressed, 
as nothing could be admitted here which the most sensitive 
Catholic eye would shrink from contemplating. It is indeed 
earnestly desired that this little work, written solely for recrea- 
tion, be read also as a relaxation from graver pursuits ; but 
that, at the same time, the reader may rise from its perusal 
with a feeling that his time has not been lost, nor his mind 
occupied with frivolous ideas. Rather let it be hoped, that 
some admiration and love may be inspired by it of those primi- 
tive times, which an over-excited interest in later and more 
brilliant epochs of the Church is too apt to diminish or obscure. 

Sept, 8, 1854. 
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of the republican period, this field, once left bare for the 
athletic and warlike exercises of the people, had begun 
to be encroached upon hy public buildinf^s. Pompej had 
erected in it his theatre; soon after, Ag;nppa itiised tlie 
Pantheon and its adjoining: baths. But gra dually it be- 
came occupied by private dwelling's; while the Iiills, in 
the early enipire the ai'istocratic portion of the city, were 
seized upon for greater edifices. Thus the Palatine, after 
Nero's nre, became almost too small for the imperial resi- 
dence and its adjoining Circus Maximus. Th^ Esquiline 
was usurped by Titus's baths, built on the ruins of the 
Golden House, the Aventine by Caracalla's; and at the 
period of which we write, the Emperor Dioclesian was 
coveiing the space sufficient for many lordly dwellings, 
by the erection of his Thermoe* on the Quirinal, not far 
from Sallust's garden just alluded to. 

The particular spot in the Camj)us Martins to which 
we will (iirect our stei)s, is one whose situation is so de- 
finite, tliat we can accurately describe it to any one ac- 
quainted with the topography of ancient or modem Kome. 
In republican times thei^B was a large square space in the 
Campus Martins, sun*ounded by ooarding, and divided 
into pens, in which the Comitia, or meetings of the tribes 
of the people, were held, for giving their votes. This was 
called the SeptUj or Ooil^, from its resemblance to a sheep- 
fold. Augustus carried out a plan, descnbed by Cicero 
in a letter to Atticus,t of transiorming this homely con- 
trivance into a magnificent and solid stnicture. The Septa 
JuUaj as it was thenceforth called, was a splendid poitico 
of 1000 by 500 feet, supported by columns, and adorned 
with paintings. Its niins are clearly traceable; and it 
occupied the space now covered by the Doria and Verospi 
palaces (nmnin^ thus along the present Corso), the Roman 
College, the Church of St. Ignatius, and tlie Oratory of 
he Uaravita. 

Tlie house to which we invite our reader is exactly op- 
posite, and on the east side of this edifice, including in its 
M*ea the present church of St Marcellus, whence it ex- 

* Hot-bathA. t I^b. ir. vp. 16. 
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tended back towards the foot of the Quiiinal hill. It is 
thus found to cover, as noble Roman houses did, a con- 
siderable extent of ground. From the outside it j)resents 
but a blank and dead appearance. The walls are plain, 
without architectural ornament, not high, and scarcely 
broken by windows. In the middle of one side of this 
quadrangle is a door, in antiSy that is, merely relieved by a 
tympanum or triangular cornice, resting on two liidf co- 
limms. Using our privilege as "artists of fiction," of 
invisible ubiquity, we will enter in with our fnend, or 
" shadow," as he would have been anciently called. Pass- 
ing through the pprch, on the pavement of which we read 
with pleasure, in mosaic, the gi*eeting Salve, or Wel- 
come, we find ourselves in the atrixim, or first court of 
the liouse, surrounded by a p<")rtico or colonntule.* 

In the centre of the marble j»aveineiit a softly warbling 
jet of pure water, brou«»;-lit by the CJandian acjiiodiict from 
the Tusculan hills, s])rinj»'s into tli(j air, now liiirlicr, now 
lower, and falls into an elevated basin of rod marble, over 
the sides of which it flows in downy waves : and before 
reaching its lower and wider recipient, scatters a g-entle 
shower on the rare and brilliant flowei's placed in ele[.''ant 
vases around. Under the portico we see fin-niture disjiosed, 
of a rich and sometimes rare character ; couches inlaid 
with ivory, and even silver ; tables of oi'iental W()()ils, 
beaiing candelabra, lamps, and other household imj)lcments 
of bronze or silver; delicately chased busts, va<es, tripods, 
and objects of mere art. On the walls are ])aintinii-s evi- 
dently of a former period, still, however, retaining:* all their 
bn"i»*htness of colour and freshness of execution. These are 
separated by niches with statues, representing indeed, like 
the ])ictures, inytholojrical or historical subjects; but we 
cannot help observin^i:, that nothing- meets the eye which 
could offend the most delicate mind. Here and there an 
empty niche, or a covered painting", proves that this is not 
tlie result of accident. 

As outside the columns, the coving roof leaves a larg-e 

* The Tompoian Court in the Crystal Paliice \\ill have fami- 
liarised many readers with the forms of an aiic\<iu\. \iOUSAi. 
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square opening in its centre, called the impluvium; there 
is drawn across it a curtain, or. veil of dark canvas, which 
keeps out the sun and rain. An artificial twilight there- 
fore alone enables us to see all that we have described ; 
but it gives greater effect to what is bevond. Through 
an arch, opposite to the one wherebv we have entered, we 
catch a glimpse of an inner and stdl richer court, paved 
with vaiiegated marbles, and adorned with bright gild- 
mg. The veil of the opening above, which, however, here 
is closed with thick glass or talc (lapis specularis)y has 
been partly withdrawn, and admits a oright but softened 
ray from the evening sun on to the pUce, where we see, 
for the first time, that we are in no enchanted hall, but in 
an inliabited house. 

Beside a table, just outside the columns of Phrygian 
marble, sits a matron not bevond the middle of life, whose 
features, noble yet mild, show traces of having passed 
through sorrow at some earlier period. But a powerful 
influence has subdued the recollection of it, or blended it 
with a sWeeter thought; and the two always come to- 
gether, and have long dwelt united in her heart The 
simplicity of her appearance stran^ly contrasts with the 
richness of all around her ; her hau*, streaked with silver, 
is left uncovered, and unconcealed by any artifice; her 
robes are of the plainest colour and texture, without em- 
broidery, except the purple ribbon sewed on, and called 
the segmentumj which denotes the state of widowhood; 
and not a jewel or precious ornament, of which the Boman 
ladies were so lavish, is to be seen upon her person. The 
only thing approaching to this is a slight gold cord or 
chain round ner neck, from which apparently hangs some 
object, carefully couched within the upper hem of her 
di^. 

At the time that we discover her she is busily engaged 
over a piece of work, which evidently has no personal use. 
Upon a long rich strip of gold cloth she is embroidering 
with still richer gold thread ; and occasionally she has re- 
course to one or another of several elegant caskets upon 
the table, from which she takes out a pearl, oi a gem 
set in gold, and introduces it into the design. It looks as 
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{ffeckras onuunents of eariier days were leiiig^ de» 
▼oted to some higher purpofle. 

But as time goes on, some little uneasiziess may he oh- 
served to oome over her cahn thoughts, hitherto aDsotbed^ 
to all appeaiancei in her work. She now occasionally 
raises hcnr eyes from it towards the entrance; sometimes 
she listens for fbotstopsy and seems disappointed. She 
looks up towards the sun; then nerhaps turns her glance 
towards a eleptj^bra or water-dooc, on a bracket near her ; 
bat just as a roding of more .serious anxiety begnns to 
make an impression on her countenance, a cheooul rap 
strikes the house-door, and she bends ftrward wun a ra- 
diant look to meet the welcome yisitor. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB MASTTR*8 HOT. 

It is a youth full of grace, and sprightliness, and can- 
dour, that comes forwiud with light and buoyant steps 
across the atrium, towards the inner-hall; ana we shall 
hardly find time to sketch him before he readies it. He 
is about foiuleen years old, but taU for that a^, with ele- 
gance of form and manliness of bearing. His bai'e neck 
and limbs are well developed by healthy exercise ; his fea- 
tures display an open and warm heart, while his lofty 
forehead, roimd which his brown hair naturally curls, Learns 
with a bright intelligence. He wears the usual youth's gar- 
ment, the short pratexta, reaching below the knee, and a 
f olden bulhiy or noUow spheroid of gold suspended round 
is neck. A bundle of papci's and vellum rolls fastened 
together, and carried by an old servant behind him, shows 
us that he is just returning home from school.* 

While we have been thus noting him, he has received 
his mother's embrace, and has set Imnself low by her feet. 

*■ This custom suggests to St. Augustino the beautiful idea, that 
the Jews were the padaaogi of Christianity ,^arTy\w^ tot it ^^ 
buoks which they themselFes could not undersULiid, 
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She gazes upon him for some time in silence^ as if to dis* 
cover in his countenance the cause of his unusual delaj, 
for he is an hour late in his return. But he meets her 
glance with so frank a look, and with such a smile of inno- 
cence, that every cloud of douht is in a moment dispelled, 
and she addresses him as follows : 

" What has detained you to-day, my dearest boy ? No 
accident, I trust, has happened to you on the way f" 

" Oh, none, I assure you, sweetest* mother ; on the con- 
trary, all has been deHghtful, — so much so, that I can 
scarcely ventiu*e to tell you." 

A feok of smiling expostulation drew from the open- 
hearted boy a delicious laugh, as he continued, 

"Well, I suppose I must. You know I am never 
happy, and cannot sleep, if I have foiled to tell you all the 
bad and the good of the day about myself." (The mother 
smiled again, wondering what the bad was.) "I was 
reading the other day that the Scythians each evening 
cast into an urn a white or a black stone, accordino;' as the 
day had been happy or unhappy ; if I had to ao so, it 
would serve to mai*k, in white or hlack, the days on which 
I have, or have not, an opportunity of relating to you all 
that I have done. But to-day, for the first time, I have 
a doubt, a fear of conscience, whether I ought to tell you 
aU." 

Did the mother's heart flutter more than usual, as 
from a first anxiety, or was there a softer soHcitude dim- 
ming her eye, that the youth should seize her hand and 
put it tenderly to his lips, while he thus repHed ? 

"Fear nothing, mother most beloved, your son has 
done nothing that may give you pain. Only say, do you 
wish to hear all that has befallen me to-day, or only the 
cause of my late return home?" 

" Tell me all, dear Pancratius," she answered ; " no- 
thing that concerns you can be indifferent to me." 

"Well, then," he began, "tliis last day of my fi*e- 
quenting school appears to me to have been singularly 
blessed, and yet full of strange occurrences. First, I was 

* The peculiar epithet of the Catacombs. 
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orowned aa the snooessfbl competitor in a declnmation, 
which our good master Cassiaiiiis set us for our work 
during the morning hours; and this led, as you will hear, 
to some singular discoveries. The subject was, ^ That the 
real philosopher should be ever reader to die for truth.' 
I never heard any thing so cold or msipid (I hope it is 
not wrong to say so,) as the compositions read by my 
companions. It was not their &ult, poor fellows ! whi^ 
trutn can thej^ possess, and what inducements can they 
baTOyto die rar any of their vain opinions? But to a 
Christian, what charming snggpestions such a theme na- 
turally makoB I And so I felt it Hy heart glowed, and 
all my thouglitB seemed to bum, as I wrote my essay, full 
of the lessons you have taught me, and of the domestic 
examples that are before me. The son of a martyr could 
not feel otherwise. But when my turn came to read my 
declamation, I found that my feelings had nearly fatally 
betrayed me. In the warmth of my recitation, the word 
* Christian' escaped my lips instead of * philosopher/ and 
'faith' instead of 'truth. At the first mistake, I saw 
Cflssianus start; at the second, I saw a tear glisten in 
his eye, as l)ending affectionately towards me, he said, in 
a whisper, ' Beware, my child ; there ai-e sharp eara lis- 
tening/" 

"What, then," interrupted the motlier, "is Cassiamis 
a Cliristian ? I chose his scliool for you because it was in 
the highest repute for learning and for morality; and now 
indeed I thank God that I did so. But in these days of 
danger and apprehension we are obliged to live as strangers 
in our own land, scarcely knowing the faces of our brethi'en. 
Certainly, had Cassianus proclaimed his faith, his school 
would soon have been desei-ted. But go on, my dear boy. 
Were liis apprehensions well grounded ?" 

" I fear so ; for while the great body of my scliool- 
fellows, not noticing these slips, vehemently applauded my 
hoartv declamation, I saw the dark eyes of Corvinus bent 
scowlinprly iii)on me, as he bit his lip m manifest anger." 

" And who is ho, my child, that was so displeased, and 
wnorefore ?" 

'^He is the oldest and strongest, \mt,XLTiloTtax!kSiXdi:3> 
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the dullest boy in the school. But this, you know, is not 
his fault. Only, I know not why, he seems ever to have 
had an ill-will and cinidge against me, the cause of which 
I cannot understand." 

^' Did he say aught to you, or do ?*' 

"Yes, and was the cause of my delay. Fop when 
we went forth from school into the field by the river, 
he addressed me insultingly in the presence of our com- 
panions, and said, 'Come, Pancratius, this, I tmder- 
stand, is the last time we meet here (he laid a particular 
emphasis on the word); but I have a long scora to demand 
payment of fix)m you. You have loved to show your 
superiority in school over me and others older and better 
than yourself; I saw your supercilious looks at me as you 
spouted your high-fiown declamation to-day; ay, and I 
caught expressions in it which you mav live to me, and 
that very soon ; for my father, you well know, is Prefect 
of the city (the mother slightly started); and something 
is preparing which may nearly concern you. Before yon 
leave us I must have my revenge. If you are worthy of 
yom* name, and it be not an empty word,* let us fieurly 
contend in more manly strife than that of the style and 
tables.f Wrestle with me, or try the cestusj against me. 
I bum to humble you as you deserve before these wit- 
nesses of your insolent triumphs.'" 

The anxious mother bent eagerly forward as she 
listened, and scarcely breathed. ^And what," she ez* 
claimed, " did you answer, my dear son?" 

'^ I told him gently that he was quite mistaken; for 
never had I consciously done any thing that could give pain 
to him or any of my schoolfellows; nor did I evier dream 
of claiming superiority over them. * And as to what yon 
propose,' I added, * you know, Corvinus, that I have always 
refused to indulge in personal combats, which, beginning 

* Tho pancratium was the exorcise which combined all other 
personal contests, — wrestling, boxing, &c. 

t The implements of writing in schools, the tablets being covered 
with wax, on which the letters were traced by the sharp point, and 
effiiccd by the flat top, of the style. 

} Tho hand-bandagea worn in piigilistle eombata. 
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ma cod trial ofslcQLend in an ugxy strift, luitrady and 
wish fixr xereoge, Iloir mnehlawooudltmnk of enter* 

on ihem now, when yon avoir that yon are anxiona 
them with those eril &eIinffB which an nraallr 
endr Onr nehoolmates haa now feraaed a circle 
round us; and I clearly saw that they' were all against me« 
finr they had hoped to enjor some of the dfl%ht8 of their 
cmel games; I therefore cueerfiillT added, *£dA now, my 
comrades, good-hya and may aU happiiuBBs attoid you. 
I part from you as I have lived with you, in peace.' ^ot 
so^' replied Gorvinus, now por|de in the hce witibi fiiry; 
'bat'*'— 

The boy's cmmtenance became crimsoned, his voice 
quivered, his body tremUed, and, half choked, he sobbed 
out, " I cannot go on : I dare not tell the rest !" 

'^ I entreat you, for God's sake, and for the love you 
bear your fathers memory/' said the mother, placing her 
hand upon her son's head, '' conceal notlung from me. I 
shall never again have rest if you tell me not all. What 
further said or did Gorvinus V 

The boy recovered himself by a moment's pause and a 
silent prayer, and then proceeded : 

"*rfot so!' exclaimed Gorvinus, 'not so do you de- 
part, cowardly worshipper of an ass's head !♦ You have 
concealed your abode from us, but I will find you out ; till 
then bear this token of my determined purpose to be re- 
venged !' So saying he dealt me a furious olow upon the 
&ce, which made me reel and stagger, while a snout of 
sav^re delight broke forth from the boys around us." 

He burst into tears, which relieved him, and then 
went on. 

" Oh, how I felt my blood boil at that moment ! how 
my heart seeme 1 bursting within me ; and a voice appeared 
to whisper in my ear scomftdly the name of * coward !' 
It surely was an evil s;irit. I felt that I was strong 
enoug'h — my rising anger made me so— to seize my unjust 
assailant by the throat, and cast him gasping^ on the ^oimd. 
I heard already the shout of applause that would have 

* One of tbo nuuiy oalamnies popular among ih« 'heii^Sti^iu^ 
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hailed my victory and turned the tables against him. It 
was the hardest struggle of my Hfe ; never were flesh and 
blood so strong within me. God ! may they never be 
again so tremendously powerM !" 

" And what did you do, then, my darling boy ?" gasped 
forth the trembUnpc matron. 

lie replied, " My good ang-el conquered the demon at 
my side. I thoftght of my blessed Lord in the house of 
Caiphas, surrounded by scoffing enemies, and struck igno- 
miniously on the cheek, yet meek and forgiving. Could 
I wish to be otherwise ?* I stretched forth my hand to 
Corvinus, and said, ' May God forgive you, as I freely and 
fidly do ; and may He bless you abundantly.' Gassianus 
came up at that moment, having seen all frx)m a distance, 
and the youthful crowd quickly dispersed. I entreated 
him, by our common faith, now acknowledged between us, 
not to pursue Corvinus for what he had done ; and I ob- 
tained his promise. And now, sweet mother,'* murmured 
the boy, in soft., gentle accents, into his parent's bosom, 
" do you not think I may call this a happy day ?" 



CHAPTER m. 

TBB DEDICATIOlf. 



While the foregoing conversation was held, the day had 
fast declined. An a^ed female servant now entered un- 
noticed, and lighted the lamps placed on marble and bronze 
candelabra, and quietly retu^. A bright light beamed 
upon tlie unconscious group of mother and son, as they 
remained silent, after the noly matron Lucina had an- 
swered Pancratius's last question only by kissing his glow- 
ing brow. It was not merely a matemal emotion that was 
agitating her bosom ; it was not even tlie happy feeling of 
u mother who, having trained her child to certain mgh 
and difficult piinciples, sees them put to their hardest test, 
and nobly stand it. Neither was it the joy of having tot 

* This scene is taken from a real oooarrence. 
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her Bon one, in her estiznatioiii so heroieally virtuons at 
sochanaee; for mirdj|r> with miieh mater jiiiroceth 
mother of the Gracchi showed her dots to the astonished 
matrons of lepahlican Rome as her only jewelsi could that 
Chrtolian mother have boasted to the Church of the son 
she had brought up. 

Buttoher this was an hour of still deeper, or, shall we 
saji sublimer feeling. It was a period looked forward to 
anxiously for years: a moment prayed for with all the 
fervour of a mothers supplication. Many a pious parent 
luis dcYoted her infant son from the cradle to the noliest 
nod noblest state that earth possesses; has prayed and 
longed to see him grow up to be, font a spotless Le vite, and 
then a holy priest at the altar; and has watched eagerly 
each growiDg inclination^ and tried gently to bend the 
tender thou^it towards the Banctuary of the Lord of 
Hosts. Ana if this was an only cliild, as Samuel was to 
Anna, that dedication of all that is dear to her keenest 
affection, may justly be considered as an act of matei-nol 
heroism. What then must be said of ancient matrons, — 
Felicitas, Symphorosa, or the unnamed motlier of the 
Maccabees, — who gave up or offered tlieir cliildren, not 
one, but many, yea all, to be victims whole-burnt, nitbcr 
than priests, to God ? 

It was some such thought as this which filled the 
heart of Lucina in that hour; while, with closed eyes, she 
raised it high to heaven and prayed for strength. She felt 
as though called to make a generous sacrifice of what was 
dearest to her on earth; and though she had Ions; fore- 
seen it and desired it, it was not without a matenial throe 
that its merit could bo gained. And what was passing in 
that boy*s mind as he too remained silent and abstracted ? 
Not any thought of a hi^li destiny awaiting him. No 
vision of a venerable Basilica, eagerly visited IGOO years 
later by the sacred antiquaiy and the devout pilgiim, and 
giving his name, which it shall bear, to the neij^hboiiiing 
gate of Rome.* No anticipation of a church in his honour 
to rise in faithful ages on the banks of the distant Thames, 

* Church and gate of San Fancraiio. 
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wliich^ eYcn after desecration, should be loved and esgerti 
sought as their last resting-place^ by hearts faithiurst]& 
to liis dear Rome.* No fbi-ethought of a silver canopy or 
cihoriuvij weighing 287 lbs., to be placed over the por- 
phyry um that should contain his ashes, by Pope Hono- 
rius Lf No idea that his name would be enrollea in every 
murtyrology, his picture, crowned with rays, hung over 
many altai-s, as the boy-martyr of the early Church. He 
was only the simple-hearted Christian youth, who looked 
upon it as a matter of course that he must always obey 
Grod's law and His Gospel ; and only felt happy that he 
had that day performed nis duty, when it came under cir- 
cumstances of more than usual tnal. There was no pride, 
no self-admiration in the reflection ; otherwise there would 
have been no heroism in his act. 

When he raised again his eyes, aft;er his calm reverie 
of peaceftil thoughts, m the new light which brightly fiUed 
the hall, they met his mother's countenance gazing anew 
upon him, radiant with a majesty and tenderness such as 
he never recollected to have seen before. It was a look 
almost of inspiration : her face was as that of a vision ; her 
eyes what he would have imagined an angel's to be. 
Silently, and almost unknowingly he had cnanged his 
position, and was kneeling before her: and well he mifffat; 
for was she not to him as a guaroian spirit, who nad 
shielded him ever from evil; or might he not well see in 
her the Uving saint whose virtues had been his model 
from childhood ? Lucina broke the silence, in a tone full 
of grave emotion. 

^' The time is at length come, my dear child," she said, 
"which has long been the subject of my earnest prayer, 
which I have yearned for in the exuberance of maternal 
love. Eagerly have I watched in thee the opening germ 
of each Clinstian virtue, and thanked God as it appcnured. 
I have noted thy docility, thy gentleness, thy dihgence, 
thy piety, and thy love of God and man. 1 have seen 
with joy thy lively faith, and thy indifference to worldly 

* Old St. FaDcras*8, the farourite burial-place of Catholics, iiO 
they had cemeteries of their own. 

f Anihdtastasias, Biblioth. in vita Honorii* 
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tiling and thj tendei-ness to the poor. But I have l>een 
waiting with anxiety for the hour wliich should dccisivel^" 
show me, whether tiiou wouldst be content with the jKKir 
legacy of thy mother's weakly virtue, or art the true inhe- 
ritor of thy martyred fathers nobler gifts. That hour, 
thank God, has come to-day I" 

''What have I done, then, that should thus have 
changed or raised thy opinion of me ?'' asked Pancratius. 

'' Listen to me, my son. This day, which was to be 
the last of thy school education, methinks that our mer- 
ciful Lord has been pleased to give thee a lesson worth it 
all; and to prove that thou hast put off the things of a 
child, and must be treated hencefoi-th as a man ; for thou 
canst think and speak, yea, and act as one." 

" How dost thou mean, dear mother ?" 

" What thou hast told me of tliy declamation this 
moiTiing," she replied, " proves to me how full tliy heart 
must have been of noble and generous thoughts ; thou art 
too sincere and honest to have written, and fervently ex- 
pressed, tliat it was a glorious duty to die for the faith, 
if thou hadst not believed it, and Mt it." 

" And tiiily I do believe and feel it," intemipted the 
bov. " What gi'cater happiness can a Cln-istian desire on 
eaT-th?" 

" Yes, my child, thou sayest most truly," continued 
Lucina. " But I should not have been satisfied with 
words. Wliat followed aftenvards has proved to me that 
thou canst bear intre[)idly and patiently, not merely pain, 
but what I know it must have oeen harder for thy young 
patrician blood to stand, the stinging ignominy of a dis- 
gi-aceful blow, and the scornful words and glances of an 
unpitying multitude. Nay more; thou hast proved thy- 
self strong (enough to foi'give and to j)ray for thine enemy. 
This day thou hast trodden the higher paths of the moun- 
tain, with the cross upon thy shoulders ; one step more, and 
thou wilt plant it on its summit. Tliou hast proved thy- 
self the genuine son of the martyr Quintinus. Dost thou 
wish to l)e like him?" 

" Mother, mother ! dearest, sweetest mother !" broke 
out the panting youth ; " could I be his genuine son, and 
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not wish to resemble him ? lliough I nerer enjoyed tha 
hjippinoss of knowing him, ha=> not liis ima^ been ever 
Ix'i'ore my niind? Iliis he not been the very pride of 
my tliiniglit:* ! When each year the solemn commemo- 
rat-ion has been made of him, na of one of the whit«-i-obed 
ai'iny tiint suri'oimds tlie Liimb, in whose blood he washed 
his giu-ments, how have mj heart and my flesh exult«d in 
his K^ory; and how Unve I praved to him, in the warmth 
of filial piety, that he would ofctain for me, not tame, not 
distinction, not wealth, not earthly joy, but what he vaiued 
luni-e than all these : nay, that the omy thing which he has 
left on eai'th may he applied, as I know he now considers 
it woidd most usefully and most nobly be." 

" What is that, my son f 

" It is his blood, replied the youth, "which yet re- 
mnias flowing; in my veins, and in these only. I know he 
must wish that it too, like what he held in his own, may 
1)6 ]w>uTOd out in love of his Redeemer, and in testimony of 
his faith," 

" Enough, enoug'h, my child !" exclaimed the mother, 
thrilling with a holy emotion ; " take fitim thy neck the 
badsre of childhood, I have a better token to give tliee." 

lie obeyed, and put away the golden bulla. 

" Thou hast inherited from thy father," sjwke the 
mother, with still deeper solenmity of tone, " n noble 
name, a hlg-h station, ample riches, every worldly advan- 
tage. But there is one treasure wliich I have reserved for 
tliee fi'om his inheritance, till thou sbouldst ]>rove thvselt 
worthy of it. I have concealed it from thee till now; 
though I valued it more than gold and jewels. It is now 
time that I make it over to thee." 

With trembling hands she drew from her neck the 
golden chain which hung I'ound it ; and for the fii-st time 
bei" son saw that it suppoi-ted a small bag or pm-se riehly 
embroidered with ]>earls. She opened it, and di'ew fiwni it 
11 sponge, dry indeed, but deeplv stained. 

" 'J'his, too, is thy father's bloml, Panci-athis," she saiil, 
with .fidtering voice and sti-eaming eyes. " I gatliered it 
mrself firom his death-wound, as, disguised, I stood by hit 
side, and saw him die for Christ." 
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She gased upon it ibndly, and Idssed it ferventlj; and 
ber gusninff tears fell on it, and moistened it once more. 
And thus Equeiied again^ its colour glowed bright and 
warm, as if it had only just left the martyr's heai-t. 

The hoty matron put it to her son's quivering lins, and 
they were empurpled with its sanctifying touch. He ve- 
nerated the sacred relic with tlie deepest emotions of a 
Christian and a son; and felt as if his father^s spirit had 
descended into him, and stirred to its depths the full vessel 
of his hearty that its waters might he re»dy freely to flow. 
The whole Gunily thus seemed to liim once more united. 
Ludna rq>laced her treasure in its shrine^ and hung it 
round the neck of her son, saving: ''When next it is 
moistened^ may it he from anobierstream than that which 
grushes from a weak woman's eyes !" But heaven thoufrht 
not so; and the future combatant was anointed, and the 
future martjT was conseoratiul, by the blootl of his father 
mingled witii his mother's teare. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEATHEN HOUSEHOLD. 

While the scenes described in the three last c]ia])ters 
were takin*;' place, a very cliiFei'eiit one presented it.s(?lf in 
another house, situated in the valley between the Qiiii'inj'l 
and Esquiline hills. It was that of Fabius, a man of the 
eouestrian order, whose family, by farming* the revenues 
oi Asiatic provinces, had amassed immense wealth. His 
liouse was lai-prer an<i more p})lendid tlian the one we have 
already visito<l. It contained a third larg-e jx'ristyle, or 
court, siuTOunded by immense apai-tments ; and besi(l(»s 
]>osse3sinf»; nuiny trcMism-es of Europan ai*t, it abonnd(Ml 
witli the Kirost productions of th(» East. Car])ets from 
Pei-sia wei*e laid on tlie ground, silks from China, many- 
coloured stuffs from Babylon, and g'old embroidery from 
India and Phrygia covered the funiiture; while curious 
works in ivory and in metals^ scattered about) vjCY^i \v\X.yv* 
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biited to the inhabitants of islands beyond the Indian oceaiii 
ot monstrous form and fjibxilous descent. 

Fabius himself, the owner of all this treasure and ,of 
large estates, was a true specimen of an easy-g-oing Ro- 
metn, who was determined thoroughly to enjdy this life. 
In fact, he never dreamt of any other. Believing in 
nothing", yet worshipping", as a matter of course, on all 

{)roper occasions, whatever deity -liappened to have its turn, 
le passed for a man as good as liis neighbom's; and no one 
had a right to exact more. The greater part of his day 
was passed at one or other of the great baths, which, be- 
sides the purposes implied in their name, comprised in their 
many adjuncts the equivalents of clubs, reading-rooms^ 

f ambling-houses, tennis-courts, and gymnasiums. There 
e took his batli, gossiped, read, and whiled away his 
houi-s; or sauntered for a time into *the Forum to hear 
some orator speakings, or some advocate pleading, or into 
one of the many public gardens, whither the fashionable 
world of Rome repaired. He returned home to an elegant 
sujiper, not later than our dinner; where he had daily 
guests, either previously invit^ed, or picked up during* the 
day among the many parasites on the look-out for good fare. 
At home he was a kind and indulgent master. His 
house was well kept for him by an abundance of slaves ; 
and, as trouble was what most he dreaded, so long as every 
thing was comfortable, handsome, and well-sei*ved about 
him, he let things go on quietly, under the direction of his 
freedmen. 

It is not, however, so much to him that we wish to in- 
troduce our reader, as to another inmate of hi> house, the 
sharer of its splendid luxury, and the sole heiress of his 
wealth. This is his daughter, who, according to Roman 
usage, beare the father's name, softened, however, into the 
diminutive Fabiola.* As we have done befoi'e, we will con- 
duct the reader at once into her apai-tment. A marble 
staircjiso leads to it from the second court, over the sides 
of whicli extends a suite of rooms, o|)ening upon a terrace, 
refreshed and adorned by a graceful fountain, and covered 
witli a ])rofiision of the rarest exotic plants. In these cham- 

* Pronounced Mrith the accent on the L 
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beiB IB cotuentrated whatever n moA exqnisite and onrioM, 
in natiTe nid Smnpi art. A refined tasta dir6ctiiig amide 
neans, and peculiar opportimitiee, has evidentlT presioed 
orer tlie odleetHHi and ananranent of all Brotma. At ^ia 
tnoinest tiie hoar of tile erenm^ repast is sppnnchiag, ttd 
ire discover the miBtreM of ms mint; abode engaged In 
jRMMunw hersdf to ^>^ear with becoming aplendoor. 

MM » redining on a conch of Athenian wtwkmaaihip^ 
inlaid with aSTer, m a room a! Cyscene form; that o^ 



havii^glasa Modowa to the groond, and m opening cm 
to (be iSainaj temce. Against the waQ .omioaits to bar 
ban a mmor ct ptdiriHd nlver, snffiaant to rafleet a 
whole standi^ fig<m> on a potphjn7-table liaids it is a 
eoHeetion of the imiiimaable rare oosmetiae and parftmies, of 
which the Roman ladies had become so fond, and on which 
they iRvisbed immense sums." Oe another, of Indian san- 
dal-wood, was a rich display of jewels and trinkets in tlieir 
precious caskets, fi'om which to select for the day's use. 

It is by no means our intention, nor onr ^ft, to describe 
penons or features; we wish more to deal with minds. 
We will, therefore, content ourselves with saying, that 
Fabioln, now at the age of twenty,"was not considered, 
inferior in apnearancn to other ladies of her raak, asfc, and 
fortune, and had mnny aspirants for her hand. IJut she 
was a contrft!^t to her father in temper and in chnmctnr. 
Proud, haughty, impci-ious,.and imtablc, slie iTiled like 
an empress nil that surrounded her, with one or two ei- 
ceptions, and exacted humble homage from all that ap- 
proacbed her. An only child, whose mother had died id 
giving her birth, she bad been nursed and brought up in 
mdulgence by her careless, good-natured father; she had 
been provided with the best masters, had been adorned 
with every accomplishment, and allowed to gi-atify every 
extmvagant wish. She had never known what it was to 
denv herself a desire. 

Having been left so much to hcj-s-'elf, she had read 
much, and especially in profoimder books. She had tlius 
l)ecnme a complete philosopher of the reliiied, that is, the 
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infidel and tlio sensual, epicureanism, which had been long 
fasliionable in Home. Slie knew nothing* of Christianity, 
exce])t that she nndei*st()od it to be something* very low, 
material, and viil^r. She desj>ised it, in fact, too mnch 
to think of incjuinng into it. Anil as to paganism, with 
its gods, its vices, its fables, and its idolatr}', she merely 
scorned it, thoufrh outwardly she followed it. In fact, she 
believed in nothing beyond the present life, and thought 
of nothing except its refined enjoyment. But her very 
pride threw a shield over her virtue; shiB loathed the 
wickedness of heatlien society, as she despised the frivolous 
youths who paid her jealous attention, though she found 
amusement in their follies. She was considered cold and 
selfish, but she was morally irreproachable. 

If at the beginning we seem to -indulge in long de- 
scriptions, wo tnist tliat our reader will believe that they 
are requisite, to put him in ])osse.ssion of the state of ma- 
terial and social Ilome at the peripd of our narrative ; and 
will make this the more inteUigible. And should he be 
tempted to think that we describe things as over splendid 
ind refined for an age of decline in arts and good tuste, wo 
beg to i-emind him* tliat the year we are snp|)osed to visit 
Rome is not as remote fi-om the better periods of Roman 
art, for example, that of the Antonines, as our age is from 
tliat of Cellini, RaiFaele, or Donat^llo ; yet in how many 
Italian palaces are still pi-eserved works by them, ftdly 
prized, though no longer imitated ? So, no doubt, it was, 
with the houses belonging to the old and wealthy families 
of Rome. 

We find, then, Fabiola reclining on her couch, holding 
in her left hand a silver mirror with a handle, and in the 
other a strange instrument for so fair a hand. It is a shar])- 
j)oint<'d stiletto, with a delicately carved ivory handle, and 
a gold ring, to hold it by. This was the favourite wea]>on 
with which Roman ladies punished their slaves, or veiitod 
their ])assion on them, upon suffering the least annoyance, 
or when iiTitated by pettish anger. Three female slaves 
nro now engaged about their mistress. They belong to 
different races, and have been purchased at lugh prices, not 
merely on account of their appearance, but ror some rare 
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accomplishment they are suppcised to possess. One is a 
black ; not of the degraded negro stock, but from one of 
those races, such as the Abyssinians and Nmnidians, in 
whom the featui*es are as regular as in the Asiatic peo])Ie. 
She is supposed to have great skill in herbs, and then* cos- 
metic ana healing propei-ties, perhaps also in more danger- 
ous uses — in compounding philtres, charms, and possibly 
poisons. She is merely known by her national designation 
as Afra. A Greek comes next, selected for her taste in 
dress, and for the elegance and purity of her accent; she is 
therefore called Graia. The name which the thii'd bears, 
Syra, tells us that she comes from Asia ; and she is distin- 
guished for her exquisite embroidering, and for her assiduous 
diligence. She is quiet, silent, but completely engaged with 
the duties whicli now devolve upon her. Tlie other two are 
gamdous, light, and make gieat pretence about evory little 
thing they do. Every moment they 'address the most 
extravagant flattery to their young mistress, or try to pro- 
mote the suit of one or other of the profligate candidates 
for her hand, wlio has best or last bribed them. 

" How delighted I should be, most noble mistress," 
said the black slave, " if I could only.be in the tricliniuni* 
this evening as you enter in, to observe the biilliant eflect 
of this new stifjium f on your guests ! It has cost mo 
many trials before I could obtain it so perfect : I am sure 
nothing like it has been ever seen in Konie.'' 

" As for me," internipted the wily Greek, " I sliould 
not presume to aspire to so high an honour. I should bo 
satisfled to look from outside tlie door, and see the magni-" 
flcent eflect of this wonderful silk tunic, wliich came with 
the last remittance of gold from Asia. Nothing can equal 
its beauty ; nor, I may add, is its arrangement, the result 
of my study, luiwoilhy of the materials." 

'• And you, Syra," interpo>e(i the mistress, with a con- 
temptuous smile, " what would you desire? and what have 
you to pniise of* your own doiujr {*" 

*' Mothiiii;* to de.-ire, no1)le lady, but that you may be 
ever hajjpy \ nothing to })raise of my own doing, for 1 am 

* I'he diniDg-hall. f Black antimony applied on the cyV:&jib.Q&« 
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not conscious of having" done more than my duty/' fras 
tlie modost and sincere reply. 

It did not please the haug-hty lady, who said, " Me- 
thinks, slave, that you are not over given to praise. One 
seldom heai-s a soft word from your mouth." 

" And what worth would it be from me/' answered 
Syra ; " from a poor servant to a noble dame, accustomed 
to hear it all day long; fi-om eloquent and polished lips ? 
Do you believe it when you hear it from them? Do you 
not despise it when you receive it fit)m us ?" 

A look of spite was darted at her from her two com- 
panions. Fabiola too was angry at what she thought a 
reproof. A lofty sentiment in a slave ! 

" Have you yet to learn then," she answei*ed haughtily, 
*' that you are mine, and have been bought by me at a high 
price, that you might serve me as /please? I have as 
good a right to the service of yoiu* tongue as of your arms; 
and if it please me to be praised, and flattered, and sunff 
to, by you, do it you shall, whether pau like it or not. A 
new idea, indeed, that a slave has to have any will but that 
of her mistress, when her very life belongs to her !" 

" True," replied 4>he handmaid, calmly but with dignitv, 
"my life belongs to you, and so does all else that enAs 
with life, — time, health, vigour, body, and breath. All this 
you have bought with your gold, and it has become your 
property. But I still hold as my own what no emperor's 
wealth can purchase, no chains of slavery fetter, no limit 
of Hfe contain." 

" And pray what is that?" 

" A soul." 

" A soul !" re-echoed the astonished Fabiola, who had 
never before heard a slave claim ownership of such a pro- 
perty. " And pray, let me ask you, what you mean by 
the word ?" 

" I cannot speak philosophical sentences," answered *ihe 
servant, '^ but I mean that inward living consciousness 
within mo, which makes me feel to have an existence with, 
and among, better things than surround me, which shrinks 
sensitively from destruction, and instinctively fiK)m what is 
allied to it, as disease is to death. And therefore it sbhorff 
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all flattery, and it detests a lie. While I possess that un- 
seen gift, and die it cannot, either is impossible to me." 

The other two could understand but little of all this ; 
so they stood in stupid amazement at the presumption of 
their companion. Fabiol^ too was startled; but her pnde 
soon rose agnin, and she spoke with visible impatience. 

" Where did you learn all this folly ? Who has taught 
you to prate in this manner ? For my pail;, I have studied 
for many years, and have come to the conclusion, that all 
ideas ot spiritual existences are the dreams of poets or 
sophists ; an4 as such I despise them. Do you, an igno- 
rant, imeducated slave, pretend to know better than your 
mistress ? Or do you really fancy, that when, after death, 
3'our corpse will be thrown on the heap of slaves who have 
dinink themselves, or have been scourg-ed, to death, to be 
burnt in one igpnominious ])ile, and when the mingled 
ashes have been buried in a common pit, you will sur- 
vive as a conscious being, and have still a lite of joy and 
freedom to be lived V 

" ^ Ko7i omnis mor'mr,^* as one of your poets savs," re- 
plied modestly, but with a fervent look that astonislieil her 
mistress, the foreign slave; " yes, I hope, nay, I intend to 
survive all this. And more yet; I believe, and know, tliat 
out of that charn(,'l-])it which yoii have so feelinL>"lv de- 
scribed, there is a liand that will ])ick out each charred 
fi-agment of my frame. And there is a power that will call 
to reckoning the four winds of heaven, and make each give 
back every gTain of my dust that it has scattered ; and I 
shall be built up once more in this my body, not as yonrs, 
or any one's, bondwoman, but free, and joyliil, and glo- 
rious, loving for ever, and beloved. This certain ho[)e is 
laid up in my bosoni."t 

" What wild visions of an eastern f\incy are tliese, un- 
fitting you for every duty 't You must bo cured of them. 
In what school of j)hilosophy did you learn all tliis non- 
<fn)<i' ^ I never read of it in any (.ireek or Latin author." 

'* In one helonii-iiig to my own land ; a school in which 
riw'.'' t.- no (l!-fitic'tion known, or ailmittetl, between (irrek 
jv barbarian, ireeman or slave." 

♦ Not all of mo will die t J^b ^'^- 27. 
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'^ What !" exclaimed, with sti*ong excitement^ the 
Laug^hty lady, " witliout waitings even tor that future ideal 
existence alter death ; ah*eady, even now, 3'ou pi*esume to 
claim equality with me / Pf ay, who knows, perhaps su- 
peiiority over me. Come, tell me at once, and without 
dai'ing to equivocate or disguise, if you do so or not ?" 
And she snt up in an attitude of eag^r expectation. At 
eveiy word ot the calm reply her agitation increased; 
and violent passions seemed to contend within her, as 
Syra said ; 

" Moht noble mistress, far suj»ei*ior ai'e you to me in 
place, and jwwer, and learaing, and genius, and in all that 
em-iches and embellishes life ; and in eveiy gitice of form 
and lineament, and in every charm of act ana s])eech, high 
are you raised above all rivahy, and far i-emoved from 
envious thought from one so lowly and so insignificant as 
T. Ihri if J must answer simj)le tnith to your authorita- 
tive question'* — she ])aused, as faltering ; but an imperious 
g^esiture from her mistress bade her continue — " then I 
put it to your own judgment, whether a poor slave, who 
liolds an unquenchable consciousness of possessing within 
her a spiritual and living intclhgence, whose measure of 
existence is immortaHty, whose only tnie place of dwelling 
is above the skies, whose only rightful pi"ototyj)e is the 
Deity, can hold hei'self inferior in moral dignity, or lower 
in sphere of thought, than one who, however gifted, 
owns, that she claims no higher destiny, i^ecognises in her- 
s(^lf no sublimer end, tlum wliat awaits the pretty irrational 
sonj^stei-s that beat, without hope of liberty, against the 
gilded bni-s of that cage."* 

Fabiola's eyes flushed with fury ; she felt herself, for 
the fii-st time in her life, rebuked, humbled by a slave. 
She gmsiKjd the style in her right hand, and made an 
almost blind thnist at the imiiinching handmaid. Syra 
insfinctivf^lv put forwnrd her arm to save her pei-son, and 
received the point, which, aimed upwards from the couch, 
infiictetl a tleeper gitsli than she had ever before sutfered. 
Ihe te:u-s started into her eves throuj»;h the smart of the 

* See the nohlo answer t>f Evalpistus, an 'imporiftl slave, to tbe 
lud^c in the Act;* of St. Justin, ap. lluinart, torn. L 
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voQady fromwbi^tiieblottdra^ Fabiola 

was in s momem ashaiaed of W cnMd, thongb imiiitei^ 
tkfBsly aet. and felt stOl more litxmUed befiire her a ert auto * 

*^ 6oy goL" the said to Sjrra, who was stanching the 
hlood wfth her haadkarohie^ ^ go ta 'Ewptroejnd, and 
have the woaod dieaasd. I did not mean to hart 70a ao 
grlavondy. Bvt alqr & momeQty I most make yon some 
eompepsatjoii.^ I^ien, afte tmm^ over her trmkata on 
the taUoy die continiiedy ''Taike tlna rii^; and yon need 
not retom heara again tins efooiig.'' 

Ednola's eoaaejenca waa qnila aatiified; she had made 
what she coaiddered amfie aMnneat for the injmy aha 
had inflkled, in the Btrnpe of a^spitljimKnt to a menial 
dependant. Andapitte ioBoilrmgSmi^ 
.St. Pastor, not fiv iwi her honsey amcmg the ahna col- 
lected for the poor was found a yaluable emei*ald ring, which 
the good priest Polycarp thought mast have been the 
offering of some very rich Roman ladj ; but which He who 
watched, with beaming eye, the ahns-coffers of Jerusalem, 
and noted the widow^ mite, alone saw dropped into the 
chesty by the bandaged arm of a foreign female slave. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VISIT. 

During the latter part of the dialogue just recorded, and 
the catastrophe which closed it, tliere took place an appa- 
rition in Fabiola's room, which, if seen by her, would m*o- 
bably have cut short the one, and prevented the other. Tho 
interior chambei's in a Roman house were more frequently 
divided by curtains across their entrances, than by doors ; 
and thus it was easy, especially during such an excited 
scene as had just taken place, to enter unobserved. This 
was the case now; and when Syra turned to leave the 
room, she was almost startled at seeing standing, in bright 

•Church. 
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relief before the deep crimson door-curtain^ a figiire, which 
she immediately recognised, but which we must briefly 
describe. 

It was that of a lady, or rather a child not more than 
twelve or thii-teen yeai-s old, dressed in pure and spotless 
wliite, without a sm<Ae ornament about her person. In 
her countenance mig-lit be seen imited the simplicity' of 
childhood with the intelligence of a maturer age. lliere 
not mei-ely dwelt in her eyes that dove-like innocence which 
the sacred poet describes,* but often there beamed from 
them rather an intensity of pure affection, as thouffh they 
were looking beyond all sun*ounding objects, and rested 
upon one, unseen by all else, but to her i-eally present, and 
exquisitely dear. Her forehead was the very seat of can- 
dour, open and bright with imdisguising truthfulness ; a 
kindly smile played about the lips, and the fresh, youthful 
features varied their sensitive expression with guileless 
earnestness, passing rapidly from one feeling to the other, 
as her warm and tender heart received it. 1'hose who 
knew her believed that she never thought of herself, but 
was divided entirely between kindness to those about her, 
and affection for her unseen love. 

When Syra saw this beautiful vision, like that of an 
angel, ]>efore her, she paused for a moment. But the child 
took her hand, and revei'ently kissed it, sayine* : " I have 
seen all ; meet me in the small chamber near the entrance, 
when I go out." 

She then advanced ; and as Fabiola saw her, a crimson 
olush mantled in her cheek ; for she feared the child had 
been witness of her undigniiied burst of passion. With a 
cold wave of her hand she dismissed her slaves, and then 
greeted her kinswoman, for such she was, with cordial 
affection. We have said that Fabiola's temper made a few 
exceptions in its violent exercise. One of these was her 
old nurse and fi*eedwoman Eunhrosyne, who directed all 
her private household; and wnose only creed was, that 
Fabiola was the most perfect of beings^ the wisest, most 
accomplished, most admirable lady in Rome. Another w&s 

* " Thy oyes aro as thoio of doves.** — Cantic, L 14. 
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hesr young visitor, whom she loved, and ever treated with 
gentlest aifection, and whose society she always coveted. 

" This is reaJly kind of you, dear Agnes," said the 
softened Fabiola, '^ to come at my sudden reouest, to join 
om* table to-day. But the fact is, my father nas called in 
one or two new people to dine, and I was anxious to have 
some one with whom I could have the excuse of a duty to 
converse. ' Yet I own I have some cuiiosity about one of 
our new guests. It is Fulvius, of whose grace, wealth, 
and accomplishments I hear so much; though nobody seems 
to know wno or what he is, or whence he has sprung up." 

" My dear Fabiola," rephed Agnes, " you know I am 
always happy to visit you, and my kind parents willingly 
allow me ; therefore, make no apologies aoout that." 

" And so you have come to me as usual," said the other 
playfidly, " in your own snow-white dress, without jewel 
or ornament, as if you were every day a bride. You always 
seem to me to be celebrating one etenial espousal. But, 
good Leavens ! what is this / Are you hurt i* Or are you 
awai-e that there is, right on the bosom of your tunic, a 
large red spot — it looks like blood. If so, let me change 
youi* dress at once." 

"Not for the world, Fabiola; it is tlie jewel, the only 
ornament I mean to wear this evening. It is blood, and 
that of a slave ; but nobler, in my eyes, and more generous, 
than flows in your veins or mine." 

ITie whole tinith flashed upon Fabiola's mind. Agnes 
had seen all; and humbled almost to sickening, she said 
somewhat pettishly, " Do you then wish to exhibit proof 
to all the world of my hastincj^s of temper, in over-chas- 
tising a fonvard slave ?" 

" No, dear cousin, far from it. I only wisli to preserve 
for myself a lesson of fortitude, and of elevation of mind, 
leai-nt from a slave, such as few patrician pliilosoi)hers can 
teach us." 

" What a sti-ange idea! Indeed, Agnes, I have often 
thought that you make too much of that class of people. 
After all, what are they ?" 

" Human beings as much as ourselves, endowed with 
the same reason, the same feelings, the same organisation. 
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Thus far you will admit, at anv rate, to go no higher. 
Then they'fonn part of the same family ; and if Grod, from 
whom comes cnir life, is therehy our Father, He is theirs as 
much, and consequently they are our bretlu^n." 

"A slave my brother or sister, Agnes? The gods 
forbid it ! They are our property and our gtMxis ; and I 
have no notion of their being allowed to move, to act, to 
think, or to feel, except as it suits then* masters, or is for 
their advantage." 

" Come, come," said Agnes, with her sweetest tones, 
" do not let us get into a warm discussion. You are too 
candid and honourable not to feel, and to be ready to ac- 
knowledge, that to-day you have been outdone by a slave 
in all tliat you most admire, — in mind, in reasoning, in 
tnithfulness, and in heroic fortitude. Do not answer me ; 
I see it in that tear. But, dearest cousin, I will save you 
from a repetition of your pain. Will you grant me my 
i*equest?" 

" Any in my power." 

'^ Tlien it is, that you will allow me to purchase Syra — 
I think that is her name. You will not like to see her 
about you." 

" You are mistaken, Agnes. I will master pride for 
once, and own, that I shall now esteem her, perhaps almost 
admire her. It is a new feeling in me towards one in her 
station." 

" But I think, Fabiola, I could make her happier than 
she is." 

" No doubt, dear Agnes; you have the power of making 
every body happy about you. I never saw such a house- 
hold as yours. You seem to carrv out in practice that 
strange philosophy which Syra alluded to, in which there 
is no distinction of freeman and slave. Every body in your 
house is always smiling, and cheerfully anxious to discharge 
his duty. And there seems to be no one who thinks of 
comraandmg. Come, tell me your secret." (Agnes smiled.) 
" I suspect, you little magician, that in that mysteiious 
chamber, which you will never open for me, you keep your 
charms and potions by wliich you make ever^ body and 
oveiy tiling love you. If you were a Christian, ajul wert 
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exposed in the amphitheatre, I am sure the very leopards 
would crouch and nestle at your feet. But why do you 
look so seiious, child ? You know I am only joking." 

AgTies seemed absorbed ; and bent foi-ward that keen 
and tender look which we have mentioned, as though sho 
saw before her, nay as if she heard speaking to her, some 
one delicately beloved. It passed away, and she gaily said, 
" Well, well, Fabiola, stranger thinffs have come to pass ; 
and at any rate, if aught so dreadiiu had to happen, Syra 
would just bo the sort of person one would like to see near 
one ; so you really must let me have her." 

*^ For heaven 8 sake, Agnes, do not take my words so 
seriously. I assru^ you they were spoken in jest. I have 
too high an opinion of your good sense to believe such a 
calamity possible. But as to Syra's devotedness, you are 
right. *'Whcn last summer you were awav, and I was so 
dangerously ill of contagious fever, it reniiircd the lash to 
make the other slaves approach me ; wliile that poor thing 
would hardly leave me, but watclied by me, and nursed 
me day and night, and I really believe greatly promoted 
my recovery." 

" And did you not love her for this?" 

" Love her ! Love a slave, child ! Of course, I took 
care to reward her generously ; tliough I cannot make 
out what slie does with wliat I give her. The otliei-s tell 
me she has nothing put by, and she certainly spends no- 
thing on herself. iSay, I have even heard that slie fool- 
ishly shares lier daily allowance of foo(J with a blind beggar- 
girl. What a strange fancy, to be sure ! " 

^^ Dearest Fabiola," exclaimed Agnes, ^^ sho must bo 
mine ! You promised me my request. Name your price, 
and let me take her liome this evening." 

" Well, be it so, you most irresistible of petitioners. 
But we will not bari*-ain tosrether. Send some one to- 
moiTow, to see my father's steward, and all will be right. 
And now this great piece of business being settled between 
us, let lis go down t;> our quests." 

^* Dut you have forgotten to put on your jewels." 

" ?sever mind themj I will do without them for once: 
r feel no taste for thorn to-day." 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE BANQUET. 

They found, on descending', all the guests assembled in 
a hall below. It was not a state banquet which they were 
going to sliare, but the usual meal of a rich house, where 
nrepamtion for a tableful of friends was always made. 
We will therefore content ourselves with saying, that every 
thing was elegant and exquisite in an*ang«inent and ma- 
terial ; and we will confine ourselves entu*ely to such inci- 
dents as may throw a light upon our story. 

When the two ladies entered the cxedra or hall, Fabius, 
after saluting liis daughter, exclaimed : " Why, my child, 
you have come down, though late, still scarcely ntting-ly 
arranged ! You have forgotten your usual trinkets.'* 

Fabiola was confused. She knew not what answer to 
make: she was ashamed of her weakness about her an- 
gry display; and still more of what she now thought a 
fiilly way of punishinij herself for it. Agnes stepped in to 
the rescue ; and blushingly said : " It is my fault, cousin 
Fabius, both that she is late, and that she is so plainly 
dressed. I detained her with my gossip; and no doubt 
she wishes to keep me in countenance by the simplicity of 
her attii*e." 

" You, dear Agnes," replied the father, " are privi- 
leged to do as you please. But, seriously speaking, I 
must say, tliat eveil with you, this may have answered 
while you were a mere child ; now that you are marriage- 
able,* you must begin to mfike a little more display, and 
try to win the affections of some handsome ana eligible 
youth. A beautiful necklace, for instance, such as you 
have plenty of at home, would not make you less attrac- 
tive. But you are not attending to me. Come, come, I 
dare say you have some one already in view." 

During most of this address, which was meant to be 
tlioronglily good-natured, as it was pei'fectly worldly, 
Agnes appeared in one of her abstracted moods, her be- 

* TwelTo was tho age, aooording to the lioman law. 
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witched looks, as Fabiola called them, transfixed, in a 
smiling^ ecstas}', as if attending* to some one else, hut never 
losing the thread of the discourse, nor saying any thing . 
out of place. She therefore at once answered Fabius: "Oh, 
yes, most certainly, one who has already pledged me to 
him by his betrothal-ring, and has adorned me with im- 
mense jewels." * 

" ReaUy !" asked Fabius, " with what ?" 

" Why," answered Agnes, with a look of glowing 
earnestness, and in tones of aitless simplicity, " he has 
eirded my hand and neck witli precious gems, and has set 
m my ears rings of peerless peai-ls."t 

*' Goodness ! who can it be ? Come, Agnes, some day 
you must tell me your secret. Your first love, no doubt : 
may it last long and make you happy ! " 

" For ever ! " was her reply, as she turned to join Fa- 
biola, and enter with her into the dining-room. It was 
well she had not overheai-d this dialogue, or she would 
have been hui-t to the cjuick, as thinking that Agnes had 
concealed the most impoi-tant thought of her age, as she 
would have considered it, from her most loving friend. But 
while Agnes was defending her, she had turned away from 
her father, and had been attending to the other guests. 
One was a heavy, thick-necked lioman soj)hist, or dealer 
in universal knowledge, named Calpurnius ; another, Pro- 
culus, a mere lover of good fare, often at the house. Two 
more remain, deserving further notice. The first of them, 
evidently a favourite both with Fabiola and Ag-nes, was a 
tribune, a high officer of the imperial or pitetorian guard. 
Though not above thii-ty yeai-s of age, he had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour, and enjoyed the highest 
favour with the emperors Dioclesian in the East, and Jlax- 
imian Herculius in Rome. He w^as free from all affec- 
tation in manner or dress, though handsome in person; 
and though most engaging in conversation, he manifestly 
scorned tlie foolish topics which generally occu[)ied society. 

* " Annulo fitlei sure subarrhavit mo, et imraensis moniJibus or- 
navit inc." — Office of St. Afjncx. 

f " Dextoram meam ct coUum mcura cinxit lapidibus prctiosia, 
tradidit auribus meis inaDstiniabiics margaritos." 
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In short, he was a perfect specimen of a noble-hearted 
youth, fall of lionoui* and c-enerous thouj^hts; strong and 
brave, witliout a pai-ticle ot piide or disi)lay in him. 

Quite a contrast to him was the last gnest^ already 
alluded to by Fabiola, the new star of society, Fulvius. 
Young, and almost effeminate in look^ dressed with most 
elaborate elegance, with briUi'ant rings on every finger, and 
•jewels in his dress, affected in liis speech, which had a 
slightly foreign accent, overstrained in his courtesy of 
mannei*s, but apparently good-natured and obhging, he 
had in a short time quietly pushed his way into the highest 
society of Rome. This was, indeed, owinff paitly to his 
having been seen at the imperial court, ana partly to the 
fascination of his manner. He had arrived m liome ac- 
companied by a single elderly attendant, evidently deeply 
attached to him ; whether slave, freedman, or friend, nobody 
well knew. They spoke together always in a strange 
toYigue, and the swarthy features, keen fiery eye, and 
imamiable expression of the domestic, inspir^ a certain 
degree of fear in his dependants ; for Fulvius had taken 
an apartment in what was called an insvla, or house let 
out in parts, had furnished it luxuriously, and had peopled 
it with a sufficient bachelor's estabhshment of slaves. Pix>- 
fusion i-ather than abundance distinguished all his do- 
mestic airangements; and, in the corrupted and degraded 
circle of pagan Rome, the obscurity of his history, and the 
suddenness of his apparition, were soon forgotten in the 
evidence of his riches, and the charm of ms loose con- 
versation. A shrewd observer of character, however, 
would soon notice a wandering restlessness of eye, and an 
eagerness of listening attention for all sights and sounds 
around him, which betrayed an insatiable curiosity ; and, 
in moments of forgetfidness, a dark scowl, under his knit 
brows, from his flashing eyes, and a ciu'hnff of the upper 
lip, which inspired a feeling of mistrust, and gave an idea 
tliat his exterior softness only clothed a character of feline 
malijiTiitv. 

The ppiests were soon at teble; and as ladies sat, while 
men reclined on couches during the i*epast, Fabiola and 
Agnes were together on one siae, the two younger guests 
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last descnbed were opposite, and the master, with his two 
elder friends in the middle — ^if these terms can he used to 
descrihe their ])osition ahout three parts of a round table; 
one side heing left unericumhered by the stgrnoy* or semi- 
circular couch, for the convenience of serving*. And we 
may observe, in passing-, that a table-cloth, a luxury un- 
kno^ii in the times of Horace, was now in ordinary use. 

When the first claims of hunger, or the palate, had 
been satisfied, conversation grew more g;eneral. 

" What news to-day at the baths?" asked Calpumiusj 
*' I have no leisure myself to look after such trifles." 

" Very interesting news indeed," answered Proculus. 
^' It seems quite certain that orders have been received 
from the divine Dioclesian, to finish his Thermae in three 
years." 

" Impossible!" exclaimed Fabius. " I looked in at 
the works the other day, on my way to Salhist's g-ardens, 
and found them very little advanced in the last year. 
There is an immense deal of heavy work to be done, such 
as carving marl^les and shaping columns." 

" Ti-ue," interposed Fidvius; " but I know that ordei*s 
have been sent to all parts, to foiward hither all {)risoners, 
and all pei*sons condenmod to the mines in Spain, Sardinia, 
and even Chersoiiesiis, who can possibly be spared, to como 
and labour at the Thermie. A few tliousand Cliristians, 
thus set to the work, will soon finish it." 

" And whv Christians better than other criminals?" 
asked, with some curiosity, Fabiola. 

" Why, really," said FuMus, with his most winning 
smile, " I can hardly give a reason for it ; but the fact is 
so. Among fifty workmen so condemned, I would engage 
to pick out a single Christian." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed several at once; ^^prav how?" 

'^ Ordinary con\^cts," answered he, *^ niitiirallv do not 
love their woj'k, and they require the lash at every step to 
com}>el them to jierform it ; and when the over'^ocr's eye 
is (iff them, no work is done. And, moreover, they are, 
of course, rude, sottish, quarrelsome, and queruloiLS. l>Tit 

* So called from its resemblance to tho letter C, the old form 
of 2. 
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the ChnstianSy when condemned to tliese public works, 
seem, on the contraiy, to be gliul, and are always cheerfiil 
and obedient. I have seen young patricians so occupied 
in Asia, wliose hands had never before handled a pickaxe, 
and whose weak shoulders had never borne a weig-ht, yet 
working hard, and as happy, to all appearance, as when 
at home. Of com-se, for all that, the overseers apply the 
lash and the stick very freely to them ; and most justly ; 
because it is the will of the divine emperoi's that tlieir lot 
should be made as hard as possible ; out still they never 
complain." 

" I cannot say that I admure this sort of justice," replied 
Fabiola ; " but what a strange race they must be ! I am 
most curious to know what can be the motive or cause 
of this stupidity, or unnatural insensibility, in these Christ- 
ians?" 

Pi'oculus replied, with a facetious look: " Calpumius 
here no doubt can tell us ; for he is a philosopher, and I 
hear could declaim for an hoiu* on any topic, from the Alps 
to an ant-hill." 

Calpmnius, thus challenged, and thinking himself 
higldv complimented, solemnly gave mouth : " The Christ- 
ians, said lie, *' are a foreign sect, the founder of whicH 
flourished many ages ago in Chaldea. His doctrines were 
brought to Home at the time of Vespasian by two brothers 
named Peter and Paul. Some maintain that these were 
the same twin brothers as the Jews call Moses and Aaron, 
the second of whom sold his birthright to his brother for 
a kid, the skin of which he wanted to make chirotlwcof* 
of. But this identity I do not admit, as it is recorded in 
the mystical books of the Jews that the second of these 
brothers, seeing the other's victims give better omens of 
birds than his own, slew him, as our Komulus did Remus, 
but with the jaw-bone of an ass ; for which he was hung 
by King Moraochaeus of Macedon upon a gibbet fifty cubits 
high, at the suit of their sister Judith. However, Peter 
and Paul coming, as I said, to Rome, the former was dis- 
covered to be a fiigitive slave of Pontius Pilate, and was 
ciiicified by his master's orders on the Janiculum. Theii 

♦ GlOTCS. 
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" It is ouite cei'tain ; and so will there be splendid festi- 
vals and glorious games. Bat we shall not have to wait 
so longp ; already, tor other purposes, have orders been sent 
to Numidia for an unlimited supply of lions and leopards 
to be ready before winter.** Then turning" round shu^) to 
his neighl)our, he said, bending a keen eye \ipon his coun- 
tenance: ^'A brave soldier like you, Sebastian, must be 
delighted with the noble spectacles of the amphitheatre, 
especially when directed apunst the enemies of the august 
emperors, and of the republic." 

The officer raised himself upon his couch, looked on 
his interrogator with an unmoved, majestic countenance, 
and answered calmly : 

"Fulvius, I should not deserve the title which you 
give me, could I contemplate with pleasure, in cold blood, 
the struggle, if it deserve the name, oetween a brute beast, 
and a helpless child or woman, for such are the spectacles 
which you call noble. No, I will draw my sword willingly 
against any enemy of the princes or the state ; but I would 
as readily dniw it against the lion or the leopard that 
sbcmld rusli, even by imperial order, against the innocent 
and defenceless." Fulviua was starting up ; but Sebastian 
placed his strong hand upon liis arm, and continued : '^ Hear 

* Lttcian : De Morte PeTegrinL 
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me out. I am not the first Homnn, nor the noblest, who 
has thouprbt thus before me. Remember the woi-ds of 
Cicero : ' Mngnificent are these p:ames, no doubt ; but what 
jlelight can it be to a reiined mind to see either a feeble 
man toi-n b}' a most powei-lid beast, or a noble animal 
pierced througli by a javeHn ?'* I am not ashamed of 

I agreeing with the gpi^eatest of Roman oi-atoi-s." 

*^Then shall we never see you in the amphitheatre, 
Sebastian?" asked Fulvius, with a bland but taunting 

f tone. 

J " If you do," the soldier replied, " depend upon it, it 

j will be on the side of the defenceless, not on that of the 

j brutes that would destroy them." 

" Sebastian is right, exclaimed Fabiola, clapping her 
hands, '' and I close the discussion by my applause. 1 liave 
never heard Sebastian speak, except on the side of generous 
and high-minded sentiments." 

Fiuvius bit his lip in silence, and aU rose to depait. 



CHAPTER VII. 

POOR AND RICH. 

During the latter pai-t of the conversation just recorded, 
Fabius liad been quite abstracted, speculating upon his 
conversation with Agnes. How quietly she had kept her 
secret to hei-self ! But who could this favoured pei-son be, 
who had already won her heart? He thought over many, 
but could find no answer. The gift of rich jewels parti- 
cularlv perplexed him. He knew no young Romannoble- 
man likely to possess them; and sauntenng, as he did, 
every day into the gi-cat shops, he was sui*e to have heaid 
if any such costly order had been given. Suddenly the 
])nglit idea flashed through his mind, that Fulvius, who 
daily exhibited new and splendid gems, brought fi-om 

* ** Mognificffi nemo nepat ; sod quK potest esse homini polito 
(lelectatio, quum aut homo imbccillus a valentissima l)ostia Inniutur, 
aut prseclara bestia vcnabulo transvcrberatur?"— £/?. ad Fam, lib. 
vlL ep. 1. 
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nitiikiil, cuul<l be ttie only person nblo to mnke licr snoh 
|iri>^ut?. IIo moreover nottrcil siicli nrcnsionnl tooki 
ib:I'il t.mrti'U Ills cmi>iin by tlic liitrnlsuiiia fiireigncr, si 
|<-lV ]iiJii no iloiilit tlint tiu was divply cnamniii'L'J ofber; 
;i;i.l ifA^ii-5(IiJ untsrcm cunsciuus iif tlie niliuimlion, tliU 
t>f ruiir^ iras \<att oT lt«F ]ilnn. Onee convincetl of tliU 
imji'iitaiit concTimun, he dctcnnincd to favour tbo n-islie« 
ul' Die two, nnil ostonigti bis daiig^bter one day by tbe 
f:i;r:ic)ty lie bail <lis]ilnyed. 

Iliit ve inii»t leave our iioljlcr giiests for more Iiiimble 
i-ivnes, nnil follow Svra from^ iha timo tliat aba left lier 
yiiiiiiar iiiisljt^j's apartment. 'Wlicn elie prc^culed lienclf 
til Birptirosyne, tlie gooil-nattired nnr^ reus allocked nt tlie 
cnid wound, and uttered nn exclamation of pity. Dut 
immediately recogfnising in it tbe work of FuLiola, sbe was 
(liviilifd between two contending feelings. "Poor thing!" 
the stid, lu slie went on first washing, tlien closinr and 
(Irc.«in}r, tbe gnsb ; " it is it ilreadful cut ! Wliat did yon 
ilo Id du^rre it ? How it mu.'t biiva linrt you, my poor 
prl ! Hut Iiow wicked you must bave been to Idng it 
ii|Kiii yourself! It is ft savoge wound, yet inflicted by tho 
ireiitlt't of creatures! (You mti5t be faint from loss of 
uIoimI f take tbis cordial to mipnort you) : and no doubt she 
foiinii berself obliged to strika." 

" No dotibt," »aid Sym, smiling, " it was all my fiinltj 
I b:ul no biisini^s to argue witb my mistress," 

" Ar^ue with her! — ai^e! — O ye gods! who over 
lnMiil iKtntv of a slave arguing with a noble mislnss, and 
tur\i n lenraed one ! Why, Cnlpumius bimstlf would be 
nfnii'l of iti<'puting with bor. Ko wonder, indeed, she wai 
so —so agitated, as not to know that she was Inuting yon. 
lint (liis must be eoncenleil; it must not be known thai 
you liiire hcen so wrong. Have you no sonrf or nice veil 
iliiit wo could tlirow round the arm, as if for ornament F 
.ill llw others, I know, have plenty, given or bought; bat 
yiHi never seem to caju for these pretty things. Let ng 
look." ' ' 

She went into tlio mnid-slaves' dormitorv, which was 
witliin her room, opened Syra's capsa or box, and after 
turning over in vain its scanty contents, she drew forth 
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fmni tlio bottitm o Fqiinrc kcrcliicfof ri^lii^ f^lulT, a, 
cmlly cniliiiiiilti'nl, nnil even odoi-nctl with pcnrl*. 
blii.«lKil <lw[ily, ani) entreated iiot to Ic oblrgnl t 
litis iiioi't ^i!'|>ni|>nHiuiicd ]<iKeordrt'»,c>jiccialtyas iivras 
n li>ki'iiiif bclHrdiiySilonfr nndpoioriillj-iireseneJ, Dut 
Eiijilirasynp, nnxious lo liije lier ^]i^t^c^s s fjult, vaa in- 
exiit^lilc; nml (lie ricli ecnif iroa grarefullj' fiist«ned round 
tlie u'oimdcd arm. 

'Hiis t>|iemtion |>crformcd, Syra tiroceeilod to tlie little 
parlour op|>0$ile the portiu-'s room, tdjere Ibe hicLcr slaves 
could st^ tlicir fi'icnds. SIjb lield id Lcr hnnd u Itofket 
covi'm)witb a iinj)kin. The mooicutsbe entered the door, 
n li)rlit str|i cnme bounding ticn>»« tbc rootu to nvet lici'. 
It wns tlint of a pri of nliout sixteen or seveulcen, dressed 
in lite |ioorest attire, liut clean and uKit, who ihi-ew her 
anns roirnd Syra** npck niih fucli a hnj;ht coiinicnnnce 
anil Mirli licnrty glee, that a bystander nonld liarlitly have 
8ii|ijinfed, that lier sightless eyes had Deter 'cauimunod 
with the Miler world. 

" Sit down, dear Cawilia," mid Syra, with a tnost nffec- 
tionute tone, and leading her to a seat; "to^y I liuva 
Lroiip'ht you a famous feast : you will fare Bumphioosly." 

■' IIow M ? I think I do every day," 



I, hut to-dav my mislrc^ has kindly sent r 
n dainty dish from her table, and I hare brought i' 



hera 



" How kind oflier; yet how mueh kinderof you, nir 
si«ln'! Dut why luive you nut pailakcn of it youtsclff 
It wa« metint for yon, and not for me." 

" Why, to tttlftlie trolb, it is a creater (rent to m^ to 
see you eruiy any thing, than to cnjov it mywir." 

"No, dear Syra, no; it roust not W. dod has wished 
roe to V iwor, and I roust trr to do His will. I could no 
tiioru think of rating tlie fooif. than I could of weai-ing tlie 
dress, of the rich, fa hag as I can obttiin tlmt of the poor. 
I love to share with you your ptilmrutoai* which I know 
is given me in charity by one iwor tike mytclf. I prociuv 
for you the merit of olms-ilccds ; yoi ' ''' 
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lition of feflin;^ tliat I am, before God, still only a poop 
lilinil (liinjf. I iliink Ifc will love mo tieltLr llms, lluin if 
f>-Ciliii^ on luxurious fura. I would ralljcr ho n-itli Tjnzanis 
lit tlio ^ti>, tliau iviili DifM at tbu table." 

■'ifowmucli better ami *'t«rjoa are tlian I,targaoA 
cbiU ! It tbdl be as yon nbh. I nill gire tlie disli to 
my coiujianion*!, ami, in tlio nicantimo, bere I set befora 
y:: yoiir usual bumble fare." 

" Tlmub, tbanlLs, dear »bter ; I will nwait your rctutn.'' 
Syn went to tbe maicbt' apartment, and put before Iwr 
jealous but greedy compaoion;, tlio silver disli. Aa tlitar 
inUtresii occimooally Bboitcd tliein tliU little kiuduesii, it 
dill not iniwb BurjiriK tkcm. But the i>oor servimt was 
weuk t'liDug'h to ftvl ni^liniDcd, of nppcaring' before bcr 
comnidi^ with tlie rich fcurt round Iter arm. Slie took 
it olf before slie entereJ ; theu, uot wishing to distileaaa 
Uuplirosync, replaced it, ns well as e\ie could witu ona 
kind, on coming out. Sbc kos in tlie coiu't below, rs- 
tiimiiig to licr bliml Irieud, nben tbe saw one of tbe noble 
f-uest* of ber miritress's table alone, and, witU a morti6ed l 
look, cros-^ing towank tlic door, mid she stepped bcliiod a 1 
column, to avoid any [wssible, anil not nneommon, rude- J 
tufff. It vas FuIviih; nud no foouer illd she, iinseei^l 
catch a dimpse of him, tkm the stood for a moment ■ 
one united to Ibe ^|Mt. Ilcr heart beat agninst her boson 
tlicn (juivered as if about to cease its action ; her kncc 
»ttiick against one another, a shircr ran tlirough Iter franiL^ 
while [>i!r»pinilion ^tiirlrd on her bi-ow. Her eyes, widlfl 
ojvn, were fiiscinated, like tlia liii-d's before tite Enokikl 
Slw nii^ lier bund to he^ breast, made iinon it tbe aigttl 
of life, nod the spell was brolpn. She fled in an initanbV 
Mill unnoticed; nnd iKid baitlly dcppcd noiselessly behinjl 
n curtain that closed tbe stain', when t'uNius, with dowB>fl 
cast eves, reaclieil the spot on which she Lad stood. HtiM 
started )iack a step, as if scared by Eoinetliing lying befbwa 
hire, lie trembled violently; but rccoveiing himselfbyj 
a sudden efiort, be looked around him. and sow tbat bvJ 
was alone. Thci-e was no eye upon him — except OlwX 
which he did not heed, but which read his evil heart ikfl 
that hour. He gazed again upon the object, and stocpdtfl 
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to iiiL-k it ap; Liit ilrc^- kick Ms lioiul, and tliat n> K 
iliiin ot'.i-c. At In^'t lie liraM fuat»teiis a{>|ironcliiiip', L 
tv(;M;:ni>i'il tliu murtiul trrrnl uf Sulni^tun ; oiiil lin^tilv L« 
E!ii;itL-lif<l )i|i fmm t!ie ^Tonml tlio rich tcatf wliieli liad 
(tru)i|NHt riiiin Syni*^ arm. He rbook as lie luMcd it up; 
nnil vhea, to Iiw l"i"i>r lu- {nmA nimn it fputs offn.V'li 
MikmI, wLicii bad o<KEvd tliruii<r|i ibc Inodngex, lii^ rreled, 
liko n dninlten nuui, to tlie di>or, nnd ni$)if d (p Ids lodgings 

Pule, nek, ORd tta^pKnag, lie went into Li« cImiiiW, 
n'miL'Iu-; rou'HiIj- tlie nffieious nilvnnccs of Lis slures ; nnd 
only bcckuned to liu Hullifid domestic to follow liim, and 
tlien sl^nl to liim to bnr ilie door. A lamp nus bunting 
Iiri^litlj' by tlie tuble, on wliicb Fnlvins tlii'ew tlie em- 
Li-uiJured EKirf in sHcncp, and pointed to tlie stains of 
blood. Tliflt dark nun tnid colbing; but hU EwortLj 
c«iinti>]iance woi blonclied, wliile Lis mnstcr'i was ashy 
nnd tirid. 

" It is llie Mine, do donbt," at len"lli rpoke tlio ollend- 
nnt, in their forei^ ton-pic ; " tut tht is ceilninlj- dead." 

" Alt lliou i|iiito pure, Eiitwtag?" a»kcd tbe master, 
wilb Ilia kecnut of bis bovk's looks. 

" Ai Eiii'e ns man can be of what be has not feen 
binifelf. Wbcre diib^t thou find tliisf And whence tltii 

blood r 

" I will tell thee all to-inoiTow ; T am too sick to-Diglit. 
Aa to tbo:-e stains, wLicli vicre lltjiiid wtieo 1 found it, I 
know not whence tbej' enme, unlei* tliey mv warnings of 
Tcn^nco — iiay a veuj^ennce tlieinf elves, iteep ni tlw 
rnn'iv coidd mctlilnte, lieiee as tliej ran biuDclu Tliat 
bliMNi lids not been slird now." 

" Tut, tut! tliit is no time for dreams or fnndc& Did« 
ony one lee tliee pick the — the tbiof; ap f' m 

" No one, I om sure." H 

" Tlien we nrc safe; beller in our hflnds than in otber/n 
A food nig-ht's rert will give us better connKel." * 

" True, Eurotas; but do tliou tleeji tliis night in mj 
cliaidlipr." 

Both threw f liemiclrcs on their couches : Fulvius on it 
rich bed, Eurolas on a lowlj pallet; irom which, raised 
upon his elbow, with dork but eamect eye, he long watebed 
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Ij llie laro|)'a liglit, tlie U'oiiljle.l slnmbi^ of tlie yiiurh^— 
at ODce liis (liivuted giiardinn nml Ills evil grains. Fiil- 
v)ii<i ta^tnl nboiit, oiuT inonneil in liis flcen, tor liu dmiias 
ircro j*looiiij- ond hcnyy. Firet lie sees Wore liini a bmiiti- 
fill city in a dbtniit land, iritli a livrr of oystal briglitnnu 
Anu-lF.^ tltwnjli it. Upon it b a g.illev \n;!}5liiug uticuur, 
willi a figure od deck, waving towni-ds liim, in farevpll, an 
riiibraidi'ml Bcnrf. Tlie Ecene changes ; tlie sliip is in 
tlie iiiidst of tlie sen, Lattling- tritli n furious Etorm, wliile 
na tlio fiimniit of the niitst the fame smrf streanii out, 
like a iwnnant, unruffled and iin(.Ttim]ilcd hj tlic lireeze. 
Tlie vett^I it now da$linl upon a. mck, nnd all tvitli a drmd- 
fid shriek are hurled in tlie deer. But the (o|nna.Et fl.indi 
above the bdlowf, with its calm and brilliant fla^i (ill, 
uiiitdst the sea-Inrds tliut slii-iek around, a form with a 
lureli in her hand, and blnek fliippin" wingr, fliea bj, 
i^natches it fi'om the EtnlT, nnd with a look of stem nnenr 
di^jilays it, OS in Lcr flip'Iit (ho jiniises befnro liim. lie 
ivml j u]>ni) it, niitten in finy letteu, Nemesis.* 

Dnt it is time to retui'n to our otiier acquaintances in 
tlio lioiuic of Fabias. 

Allci Sj-ra had lienrd the door close on Fnlvius, »he 
]iaiL-cd to conipo!>e herself, otTeriHl up a Mci«t prayer, and 
r''^iininl to lier blind friend. She had finishul licr fnigsl 
im-iil, and was waitinj patiently tlie slave's return. Syni 
ilii-a cumnienced lier daily duties of kindness and lio»jn> 
ttilllv; eIib luvnght water, washed her Lands and Icet, in 
oLi-dii'ace to Cliristiao praetiee, nnd combed nnd dres^eil 
lier Imir, as if the poor creature bad been her own child, 
tiiileed, tbougli not much older, her look was eo lender, aa 
f'.K iiunj over her poor friend, l;er tones were so soft, lier 
wl.ole action so motliei'ly, that one would linve tlinui^ht it 
Will a parent miniEtenng to her dauj^Lter, rather tlian a 
slivo wrvinj a begpir. And this befrgar too looked *" 
I'lifpy, fpoke so clicei-ily, nnd «aid eucIi bcnutifid tbin, 
t!i!it Syrn lingered over her work, to listen t 
Luxe on lier. 

U was at tlus moment tliat Ag^cs came for her n|>- 
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bj the lamp's light, the troubleil slumbers of the ycmth, — 
at once his devoted guardian and his evil genius. Ful- 
vius tossed about, and moaned in his sleep, for liis drcHms 
were gloomy and heavy. First he sees befoi*e him a beauti- 
ful city in a distant land, with a river of ciystal brightness 
flowing tIu*ough it. Upon it is a galley weighing anchor, 
with a figure on deck, waving towaixis aim, in farewell, an 
enihroidei-ed scarf. The scene changes ; the ship is in 
the midst of the sea, battling with a funous storm, while 
on the summit of the mast the same scarf streams out, 
like a })ennant, unruffled and uncrumpled by the breeze. 
The vessel is now dashed upon a rock, and all with a di-ead- 
ful shriek are buried in the deep. But the topmast stands 
above the billows, with its calm and biilliant flag; till, 
amidst the sea-birds that shriek around, a form with a 
torch in her hand, and black flapping win^rs, flies by, 
snutclios it from the stafl^, and with a look of" »tern ang-er 
disj)l:iys it, as in her flight she pauses before him. lie 
roiuls nj)on it, written in flcry lettei-s. Nemesis.* 

But it is time to return to our other acquaintances in 
the house of Fahius. 

After Syra had heard the door close on Fiilvius, she 
]);ni.^<»(l to compose herself, offered up a secret prnyer, and 
rf 'tinned to her blind friend. She had finished her fnigal 
jiicul, and was waiting ])atier)tly the slave's return. Syra 
tl;« II commenced her daily duties of kindness and hospi- 
tality; she brought water, washed her hands and feet, in 
oljc^ilirnco to Christian pmctice, and combed and dresse<l 
luT hair, as if the poor creature had been her own child. 
Jinleed, thouL'*h not much old(T, her look was so tender, as 
^ii Jiung over her y)oor friend, her tones were so soft, Iwv 
w hole action so motherly, that one would have thou^^-ht it 
was a parent ministering to her daughter, rather than a 
'•iave serving- a beg;iar. And this beggar too looked so 
liappy, spoke so cheerily, and said such beautifxd thin;z-s, 
tliaf Syra lingered over her work, to listen to her, ai^d 
liv.'/A' on her. 

It was at this moment that Agnes came for her ap- 

* Vengeance. 
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pointed interview, nnd Fabiola insisted on accompanying 
lior to the door. But when Agnes softly raised the "cur- 
tain, and cau^lit a sig-lit of the scene before her, she 
beckoned to Ia])iola to look in, enjoining' silence by her 
gesture. The blind girl was opposite, and her voluntaiy 
stM-vant on one side, unconscious of witnesses, llie heait 
of Fabiola was touched ; she had never imagined that 
•here was such a thing; as disinterested love on earth l)e- 
:^veen strangers ; as to charit}', it was a word unknown to 
Greece or Rome. She retreated quietly, with a teai* in her 
eye, and said to AgTies, as she took leave, 

" I must retire ; that g^rl, as you know, pi-oved to JXt6 
this afternoon, that a slave may have a head ; she has now 
shown me that she may have a heai-t. I was amazed, 
when, a few houi-s ago, you asked me if I did not love a 
slave. I think, now, I could almost love Syra. I half re- 
gret tliat I have agreed to pai-t with her." 

As slie went back into the coui-t, Agnes entered the 
i-oom, nnd laughing-, said, 

" So, Cipcilia, I have found out your secret at last. 
This is the friend whose food you have always said was 
so much better than mine, that you would never eat at 
my house. Well, if the dinner is not better, at any mte 
I agree that you liave fallen in with a better hostess." 

" Oh, don't say so, sweet Lady Aotc^,'' answered the 
blind girl : " it is the dinner indeed tliat is ]>etter. You 
have ]ilenty of opportunities for exercising chai-ity; but a 
poor slave can only do so, by finding some one still poorer, 
and helpless, like me. That thought makes her food by 
fai* the sweetest." 

" Well, you are right," poid Actics, " and I am not 
son-y to have von present, to hear tlie g:ood news I bring 
to S^^•a. It will maJce ymi happy too. Fabiola has allowoa 
me to lK»come your mistress, 0}Ta, af»d to take you with 
me. To-moiTow vou shall be fi-ee, '^nd a dear sister to 
me." 

Cipcilia clapped her hands with joy, and throwing her 
nnns round Syi-a's neck, exclaimed : " Oh, huw goo<l ! 
I low happy you will now be, dear Sj'i-a!*' 

But Svra was deeply trmbled, and replied with falter- 
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inff voice, " good and gentle ladv, you have been kind 
incieetl, to think so much about one like me. But ptirdou 
me, if I entreat you to remain as I am ; I assui-e j ou, dear 
Ciecilia, I am quite happy hei-e." 

" But why wish to stay ?" asked Agnes. 

" Because," rejoined Syiti, " it is most perfect to abide 
with God, in the state wherein we have been called.* I 
own this is not the one in which I was bom; I have 
been brought to it by others." A bm'st of tears inten-upted 
her for a moment, and then she went on. " But so much 
the more clear is it to me, that God has willed me to serve 
Him in this condition. How can I wish to leave it ?" 

" Well then," said Acnes, still more eagerly, " we can 
easily manage it. I will not free you, and you shall be 
my bondwoninn. Tlmt will be just tlie same. 

" IV o, no," said Syra, smiling, " that will never do. 
Our gi-eiit Apostle's instructions to us are : * Senants, be 
su])ject to your niastei-s with all fear, not only to the good 
and gentle, but Jilso to the frownrd.'t I am far from 
saying that my mistress is one of these ; but you, noble 
Lady Agnes, are too good and gentle for me. Wljcre 
would be my cross, if I lived with you? You do not 
know how ])roiKl and headstrong I am by nature ; aiul 
1 should fear for myself, if I had not some pain anil 
humiliation." 

Agnes was almost overcome; but she wa^ more oag'>r 
than ever to jyossess such a treasure of virtue, and said, 
'^ I see, Syra, that no motive addressed to your own in- 
terest can move you, I must therelbre use a more selfish 
1)lea. I want to have you with nie, that I may ini])rove 
)y vour advice and example. Couie, you will not reiuse 
such a request." 

" Selfish," replied the slave, " you can never be. And 
therefore I will aj)peal to youiself from your recjuest. You 
Know Fabiola, and you love her. AVliat a noMe ^oul, 
ami what <! splendid int^'llect she jjosse.'-sf^ ! A\'li:it gnat 
(qualities and high acconijjlisLnients, if they oidy rcflectt-d 
ihe light of trutii ! And hoj\' jeal(>u^ly does she guard in 

• 1 Cor. vii. 2*. t I Tct. ii. U. 
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herself that pearl of virtues, which only we know how to 
prize ! What a tnily great Christian she would make !" 

" Go on, for God's sake^ dear Sj'i-a,'' hroke out Ag^p?, 
all eapreiTiess. " And do you hone for it?" 

" It is m}' prayer day and nippiit ; it is my chief thought 
and aim ; it is the occupation of my life. I will try to win 
her by patience, by assiduity, even by such unusual dis- 
cussions as we have held to-day. And when all is ex- 
hausted, I have one resource more." 

'' What is that ?" both asked. 

" To give my life for her convei'sion. I know that a 
poor slave like me has few chances of martyrdom. Still, a 
sti'onffer persecution is said to be approaching", and perhaps 
it will not disdain such humble victims. But be that as 
God pleases, my life for her soul is placed in His hands. 
And oh, deai-est, Ijest of ladies," she exclaimed, falling on 
her knees and bedewing Agnes's hand with teai*s, "do not 
come in thus bet^veen me and my prize." 

" You have conquered, sister Syra (oh ! never again 
call me lady)," said Agnes. " Remain at your post ; such 
single-hearted, generous viitue must triumi)h. It is too 
sublime for so homely a sphei-o as my household." 

" And I, for my part, su])joined CieciHa, with a look 
of arch gravity, " say that she lias said one very wicked 
tiling, and told a great story, tliis evening." 

" What is that, my pt V" asked Syra, laughing. 

" Why, you said that I was wiser and better than you, 
because I declined eating some tnimpery delicacy, wliich 
would have gratified my palate for a few minutes, at the 
expense of an act of greediness ; while you have given up 
liberty, happiness, the free exercise of your religion, and 
have oiFereii to give up life itself, for tlie salvation of one 
who is your tyrant and tormentor. Oh, fie! how could 
you t(?ll me such a thinpf !" 

Tlie servant now announced that Agncs's litt<»r was 
waiting at tlie door; and any one who could huve seen the 
affectionate farewell of the three, — the noble lady, the 
slave, and the beggar, would have justly exclaimed, as 
i)eo[)le had often done befoi-e, " See how these Christiana 
love one another !" 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



TUB FIRST oat's CONCLUSION. 



If wo linger a little time about the door, and see Agnes 
fairly off, and listen to the merry conversation between her 
andCaecilia, in which Agues asks her to allow herself to be 
accompanied home by one of her attendants, as it has grown 
dark, and the girl is amused at the lady's forgetmlness 
that day and night are the same to her, and that on this 
very account she is the appointed guide to thread the mazes 
of the catacombs, familiar to her as the streets of Rome, 
which she walks in safety at all hours ; if thus we pass a 
little Jtime before re-entering, to inquire how the mistress 
within fares after the day's adventures, we shall find the 
house turned topsy-tm^vy. Slaves, with lj>mps and toi-clios, 
are nmning about in every direction, looking- for somotliing 
or other that is lost, in every possible and impossible place. 
Euphi-os^Tie insists it must be found ; till at last the search 
is given up in despair. The reader will probably have an- 
ticipated the solution of the nivsti^rv. Syra lia(( presented 
hei*self to have her wound re-drcssod, according* to ordei*s, 
and the scarf which had bound it was no long-er there. 
She could give no account of it, fiutlier than tliat she had 
taken it off, and T)ut it on, certainly not so well asEuphrosyne 
had done it, and she g*ave the reason, for she scorned to toll 
a lie. Indeed she had never missed it till now. The kind- 
hearted old nurse was much gTieved at the loss, which she 
considered must be heavy to a poor slave-giii, as she pro- 
bably reserved that object for the purchase of her lihertv. 
And Svra too was son-y, but for reasons which she could 
not have made the g*ood housekeeper comprehend. 

Enphrosynehad all the servants interrog-ated, and many 
PYo.n searched, to Syra's gi^at pain and confusion ; and 
tlien ordered a grand gvneral battue througii every ])art 
of the house where Syra had been. Who for a moment 
could have dreamt of suspecting a noble guest at the 
master's table of purloining any object, valuable or not? 
The old lady therefore came to the conclusion, tl\a.t. \ika 
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scarf had been spinted away by some magical process ; and 
gTeatlv suspected tliat the tlaek slave Afi-a, who she knew 
could not bear Sym, had been using" some sjkjII to annoy 
the poor ffirl. For she believed the Moor to be a very 
Canidia,* T)eing' often obliged to let her g;o out alone at 
nii^ht, undei* pretence of gatheiing herbs at full moon for 
her cosmetics, as if plucked at any other time, they would 
not |K)ssess the same virtues ; to procure deadly poisons 
Euphi*os>Tie suspected, but in reality to join in the hideous 
orgies oi Fetichism f with others of her race, or to hold in- 
terviews with such as consulted her imaginar}'' ai-t. It was 
not till all was given up, and S}Ta found herself alone, that 
on more coolly recollecting the incidents of the day, she 
remembered the pause in Fulvius's walk across the court, 
at the very spot wnere she had stood, and his hurried steps, 
after this, to the door. The conviction then flashed <5li her 
mind, that she must have there dropped lier kerchief, and 
that he must have picked it up. That he should have 
passed it with indifference she oelieved impossible. She 
was confident, therefore, that it was now in nis possession. 
After attempting to speculate on the possible consequences 
of this misadventure, and coming to no satisfactory con- 
clusion, she determined to commit the matter entii-ely to 
God, and sought that i*epose which a g-ood conscience was 
sure to render balmy ana sweet. 

Fabiola, on ])arting with Agnes, retired to her apaii;- 
ment ; and aft^r the usual services had been i-endered to 
her by her other two servants and Euphrosyne, she dis- 
missed them with a gentler manner than ever she had 
shown before. As soon as they had retired, she went to 
recline upon the couch where first we found her; when, to 
her disgust, she discovered lying on it the style with whicli 
she had wounded S}Ta. She opened a chest, and threw i* 
in with hoiTor; nor did she ever a^in use any such weapon. 

She took up the volume which she had last laid down, 
and which had gi*eatly amused her ; but it was quite insipid, 
and seemed most frivolous to her. She laid it down again, 
anil gave free coui-se to her thoughts on all that had hap- 

♦ A famous sorceress in Aup:iistus*s age. " 

f The worship of interior Africa. 
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pened. It struck her first what a wonderfiil child her 
cousin Ames was, — liow unselfish, how pui-e, how simple j 
how sensible, too, and even wise ! She determined to be 
her protector, her elder sister in all things. She had ob- 
served, too, as well as her father, the frequent looks which 
Fulvius had fixed upon her; not, indeed, those hbertine 
looks which she herself had often borne with scorn, but 
designing, cunning glances, such as she thought betrayed 
some scneme or art, of which Agnes might become the 
victim. She resolved to frustrate it, whatever it mi&'ht be, 
and arrived at exactly the opposite conclusion to her f atlier's 
about him. She made up her mind to prevent Fulvius 
having any access to Agnes, at least at ner house ; and 
even blamed herself for having brought one so young into 
the strange company which oit^n met at her father's table, 
especially as she now found that her motives for doing so 
had been decidedly selfish. It was nearly at the same 
moment that Fulvius, tossing on his couch, had come to 
the detennination never 8 gain, if possible, to go inside 
Fabius's door, and to resist or elude every invitation from 
him. 

Fabiola had measured his character; had caught, with 
her penetmting eye, the affectation of his manner, and the 
cunning of his looks ; and could not help contrasting him 
witli the fi-ank and poiuTous Sebastian. " What a noble 
follow tJiat S(^hnsti;m is !" she said to herself. " How diffe- 
rent from all the otiier youths that come here. Never a 
fool sli word escapes his lips, never an unkind look darts 
from his bright and cljeeiiul eye. How abstemious, as 
becomes a soldier, at the table ; how modest, as befits a 
hero, about his own streiig'tli and hold actions in war, which 
othei-s speak so much about. Oh ! ii'Ifc only felt towards me 
as othei-s pretend to do — " Slie did not finish the sentence, 
but a deep melancholy seemed to steal over her whole soul. 

I'hen Sy Ill's conversation, and all tljat had resulted 
from it, [vass(Kl apiin through her mind ; it was ])ainful to 
h<.'r, ye., she roulil not lielj) dwelling'* on it; and she fcjt as 
if that day were a crisis in lier lite. Her jnide h-ad been 

tumbk^d by a slave, and her mind soltened, she kn(^w not 
ow. Had her eyes been ojx;ned iu that hour ; and had 
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she been nble to look up above this worlds she would hare 
seen a soft cloud like incense, but tinged with a rich car- 
nation, rising" from tlie bed-side of a kneeling slave (prayer 
und willinor sacrifice of life breathed upwards together), 
wiiicli, when it sti'uck the cr}''stal footstool of a mercj-seat 
in heaven, fell down again as a dew of gentlest grace upon 
her arid heart. 

She could not indeed see this ; yet it was no less true ; 
and wearied, at length she sought repose. But she too 
had a distressing dream. She saw a bright spot as in a 
delicious gai-den, riclily illuminated by a light like noon- 
day, but inexpressibly soft; while all around was dark. 
Beautiful flowers formed the swai-d, plants covered with 
richest bloom grew festooned irora ti-ee to ti-ee, on each of 
which glo\yod golden fruit. In the midst of this space she 
saw the poor blind girl, with her look of happmess on her 
cheeriul countenance, seated on the ground ; while on one 
side, Agnes, with her sweetest simple looks, and on the 
otlier, Syra, with her quiet patient smile, hung over her 
and caressed her. Fabiola felt an in*esistible aesire to be 
with them ; it seemed to her that they were enjoying some 
f«;licity wliicli she had never known or witnessed ; and she 
thought they even beckoned her to join them. She ran 
fonvard to do so, when to lier hori-or she found a wide, and 
black, and deep ravine, at the bottom of which i*oared a 
ton-ent between herself and them. By degrees its waters 
rose, till they reached the upper margin of the abyss, and 
tliere flowed', though so deep, yet sparkling and brilliant, 
and most refreshing. Oh, for courage to ])Tunge into this 
stream, througli whicli alone the dyke could be crossed^ 
and land in safety on the other side ! And still they 
beckoned, urging her on to tiy it. But as she was stancf- 
ing on the brink, clu<«ping her hands in despair, Galpumius 
seemed to emerge from the dark ah* around, with a thick 
heavy curtain stretched out, on which were woiked all 
sorts of monitions nnil hideous ciiimei*as, most curiously 
nuimnii* into, and intenvov(?n with, eacli otlier ; and tlus 
dark veil |2Tew aiul grew, till it shut out the beautiful 
visiim from her sight. She felt disconsolate, till she seemdA 
to see a bright genius (as she called him), in whose fea* 
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tiires she fancied she traced a spiritualised resemblance to 
Sebastian, and whom she had noticed standing* sorrowful 
at a distance, now approach her, and, smiling on her, fan 
lier fevered face with his gold and purple wing ; when she 
lost her vision in a calm and refi*eshing sleep. 



CHAPTER IX 

MEEniCQS. 

Of all the Roman hills, the most distinctly traceable on 
every side is undoubtedly the Palatine. Aug^tus having 
chosen it for his residence, successive emperoi-s followed his 
example ; but gradually transfoimed his modest residence 
into a palace, which covered the entire hill. Nero, not 
satisfied with its dimensions, destroyed the neig-libourhood 
by fire, and then extended the inipei-ial residence to the 
neighbouiing Esquiline; takinj^ m the whole space now 
occujiied between tlie two hills by the Coliseum. Vespa- 
sian tlirew down that goldeti lunate, of which the ma^ifi- 
cent vaults remain, covered with beautiful paintings ; and 
built the amphitheatre just mentioned, and other edifices, 
with its materials. The eutmnce to tlie palace was made, 
soon after this period, from the YJLa Sacra, or Sacred Way, 
close to the arcli of Titiis. After passing tlirou^h a vesti- 
bule, the visitor found himself in a magnificent court, tlie 
]»lan of which can be distinctly tiiiced. Turning from 
this, on the left side, he entered into an immense square 
space, arranged and consecrated to Adonis by Doniitian, 
and planted with trees, shnibs, and flowei's. 

Still keeping to the left, you would enter into sets of 
chamber, constructed by Alexander Severus in honour of 
his mother Mamma^a, whose name they bore. They 
looked out opposite to the Ccelian hill, just at the angle 
of it, which abuts upon the later triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine, and the fountain called the Mcta Sudans* Here 

♦ " The sweatinj^ R<^al " ^^ ^'as an obelisk of brick (which yet 
remains)^ cased witli luarblc, from the top of which issued water, 
^d flowed dowQ like a sheet of glass, all round it, into u basin ou 
the ground. 
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was the apartment occupied by Sebastian as a tribune, or 
supenor officer, of the imperial ^ard. It consisted of a 
few rooms, most modestly furnished, as became a soldiei 
and a Christian. His hoiu^ehold was limited to a couple 
of fi-eedmen, and a venerable matron, who had been Lis 
nui-se, and loved him as a child. They were Christians, as 
wpie all the men in his cohort ; partly by conversion, but 
chiefly by care in I'eci'uiting new soldiers. 

It was a few evenings after the scenes described in 
the last chapter, that Sebastian, a couple of hours after 
dark, ascended the steps of the vestibule just described, in 
company with another youth, of whom we have already 
spoken. Pancratius admired and loved Sebastian with 
the sort of affection that an ardent younff officer may be 
supposed to bear towards an older and gmiant soldier, who 
receives him into his friendship. But it was not as to a 
soldier of Caesar, but as to a cnampion of Christ, that tho 
civilian boy looked up to the young" tribune, whose gene- 
rosity, noble-mindedness, and valour, were enshrouded in 
such a gentle, simple bearing, and were accompanied by 
such prudence and considerateness, as gave confidence and 
encouragement to all that dealt with him. And Sebastian 
loved Pancratius no less, on account of his single-hearted 
aitiour, and the innocence and candour of his mind. But 
he well saw the dangers to which his youthful wanntli and 
impetuosity might lead him; and he encouraged him to 
keep close to himself, that ho might guide, and perhajw 
sometimes restrain, him. 

As they were enteiing the palace, that part of which 
Sebastian's cohort guarded, he said to his companion 
" Every time that I enter here, it strikes me how land ar 
act of Divine Providence it was, to plant almost at thf 
very gate of Caesar's palace, the arch wnich commemorates 
at once the downfall of the first great system that was 
antagonistic to Christianity, and the completion of the 
greatest prophecy of the Gospel, — the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Koman power.* I cannot but b'eJEHfie that 
anotlier arch will one day arise to commemorate no less ' 

* The triamphal arch of Titos, on which arc represented tl» 
poils of the Temple. ^ 
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a victory, over the second enemy of our religion^ the hea- 
then Roman em])ire itself." 

" What ! do you contemplate the overthrow of this 
vast empiit?, as the means of establishing Christianity?" 

*' God forbid ! I would shed the last drop of my 
blood, as I shed my first, to maintain it. Ana depend 
upon it, when the empire is converted, it will not be by 
such gradual growth as we now witness, but by some 
means, so unhimian, so divine, as we shall never, in our 
most sanguine longings, forecast ; but all will exclaim : 
* This is the change of the right hand of the Most High !'" 

" No doubt ; out your idea of a Christian triumphal 
arch supposes an eartnly instrument ; where do you mia- 
gine this to lie?" 

*' Why, Pancratius, my thouglits, I own, turn towards 
the family of one of the Augiisti, as showing a sh'f;;ht genn 
of better thoughts : I mean, Constantius Chlorus. 

" But, Spuai?tian, how many of even our learned and 
good men will say, nay, do say, if you speak tlius to them, 
that similar hopes were entertained in the reigns of Alex- 
ander, Gordian, or Aurelian; yet ended in disappointment. 
Why, they ask, should we not expect the same results now ?" 

*' I know it too well, my dear Pancratius; and bitterly 
have I often deplored those dark views whicli danij) our 
energies; that lurking thought that vengeance is perpetual, 
and mercy temporary, that martyr's blood, and virgin's 
prayer have no power even to shorten times of visitation, 
and hasten houi-s of" grace." 

By this time they had reached Sebastian's apartment, 
the principal room of w^hicli was lighted, and evidently pre- 
pared for some assenil)ly. But opposite the door wa.s a 
window open to the gi-ound, and leading to a terrace that 
ran alonji: that side of the buildinj::. The niii'ht looked 
so bright through it, that they both instinctively walked 
across the room, and stood ujmn the ten-ace. A lovely 
and splendid view presented itself to them. The moon 
was high in the heavens, swimming in them, as an Italian 
moon does ; a round, full globe, not a Hat surface, bathed 
all round in its own refulgent atmosphere. It dimmed, in 
deed, the stars near itself; but they seemed to have retired, 

E 
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in tiiicker and more brilliant clusters, into the distant cor- 
ners of tlie azure sky. It was just such an evening as, 
•Tears after, Monica and Aujpistin enjoved fi-om a window 
at Ostia, and discoursed of heavenlv tliinirs. 

It is trae that, below and around, all was beautifiil and 
grand. The Coliseum, or Flavian ami)hitheatre, rose at 
one side, in all its completeness ; and the gentle mmmur of 
the fountain, while its waters glistened in a silvery column, 
like the refluent sea-wave gliding down a slanting rock, 
came sootliingly on the ear. Gn the other side, the 
lofty building called the Septizonium of Severus, in fi'ont, 
towering above the Coelian, the sumptuous baths of Ca- 
racalla, reflected from their mai'ble walls and stately pillars 
the mdiance of the autumn moon. But all tliese massive 
monuments of earthly glory rose unheeded before the two 
Christian youths, as they stood silent, the elder with his 
right arm round his youthfiil companion's neck, and resting 
on his shoulder. After a long pause he took up the thread 
of his last discourse, and said, in a softer tone, " I was 
going to show you, when we stepped out here, the very 
spot just below our feet, where I have often fancied the tri- 
Tunplial arch, to which I have alluded, would stand.* But 
who can think of such paltry thinprs below, with the splen- 
did vault above us, lighted up so bnlliantly, as if on pur- 
pose to draw upwards our eyes and hearts ?" 

" Tnie, Sebastian ; and I have sometimes thought, that, 
if the under-side of tliat firmament up to which the eye of 
man, however wretched and sinful, may look, be so beau- 
tifid and bright, what must that upper-side be, down upon 
which the eye of boundless Glory deigns to glance! I 
imagine it to be like a richly-embroidered veil, tlirough 
the texture of which a few points of golden thread may be 
allowed to pass; and these only reach us. How trans- 
cendency royal must be that upper surface, on which tread 
the lightsome feet of angels, and of the just made perfect!" 

'* A graceful thought, Pancratius, and no less true. 
It makes tlie veil, betwe(?n us labouring here and the tri- 
umphal church above, tlun and easily to be passed."' 

* The arch of Constantine stands exactly under the spot when 
this scene is de8i!ribed« 
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'* And pardon me, Sebastian," said the youtb, with the 
same look up to his fi-iend, as a few evenings befoi*e had 
met his mother's inspii-ed gaze, " pardon me if, while yoti 
wisely specukite upon a future arch to record the tiiumph 
of Cfii-istianity, I see already before me, built and open, 
the »ai-ch thi-oug^h which we, feeble as we are, may leaa 
the Church speedily to the triumph of glory, and om'selvcb 
to tliat of bliss." 

" Where, my dear boy, whei-e do you mean?" 

Pancratius pomted steadily with his hand towards the 
left, and said : " There, my noble Sebastian ; any of those 
open arches of the Flavian amphitheatre, wliich lead to 
its arena; over which, not denser than the outstretched 
canvas which shades our spectatoi-s, is that veil of which 
yoii spoke just now. But hark!" 

** lliat was a lion's roar from beneath the Coelian !" 
exclaimed Sebastian, surprised. " Wild beasts must have 
arrived at the vivarium* of the amphitheatre; for I know 
there were none there yesterday." 

" Yes, hark !" continued Pancratius, not noticing" tlie 
iriteniiption. " These are tlie tnimpet-notes that summon 
u<« ; tliat is the music that must accompany us to our 
triumph !" 

Both paused for a time, wlion Pancnitius ag-ain broke 
the silence, saying, " This puts me in nn'nd of a matter on 
wliich 1 want to take your advice, mv faithful counsellor ; 
will your company be soon airiving ?" 

** Not immediately; and they will drop in one by one; 
till tliey assemble, come into my chamber, where none will 
internipt us." 

They walked along the ten-ace, and entered the last 
room of the suite. It was at the comer of the hill, exactly 
opposite the fountain ; and was lighted only by the rays of 
tlie moon, streaming through the open window on that 
side. The soldier stood n^^ar this, anci Pancratius sat u})on 
his small military couch. 

" What is this gi-eat affair, Pancratius," said the ofHcor, 
smiling, " u{)on which you wish to have my sage opinion ^ 

* The place where hve beasts were kept for the sUovfi^. 
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" Quite a trifle, I dai-e say," replied the youth, bash- 
fully, "for a bold and generous man like you; but an im- 
poitant one to an unskilful and weak boy like me." 

" A good and virtuous one, I doubt not ; do let mo hear 
it ; and 1 promise you every assistance." 

" Weu, then, Sebastian — now don't think m« foolish," 
proceeded Pancratius, hesitating* and blushing at every 
word. " You are aware I have a quantity of useless plate 
at home — mero lumber, you know, in our plain way of 
living; and my dear mother, for any thing I can say, 
won't wear the lots of old-fashioned trinkets, which aro 
hing locked un, and of no use to .any body. I have no 
one to whom all this should descend. I am, and sliall be, 
the last of my race. You have often told me, who in that 
case are a Christian's natural heii-s, — the widow and tlie 
fatherless, the lielpless and the indigent. Why should 
these wait my death, to have what by reversion is theirs ? 
And if a pei*secution is coming, why run the risk of confis- 
cation seizing them, or of plundering lictors stealing them, 
whenever our lives are wanted, to the utter loss of our 
rightful heirs ?" 

" Pancratius," said Sebastian, " I have listened with- 
out offering a remark to your noble suggestion. I wished 
you to have all the merit of uttering it youi-self. Now, 
just tell me, what makes you doubt or hesitate about what 
1 know you wish to do ?" 

" Why, to tell the truth, I feared it might be highly 
presumptuous and imprtiuent in one of my age to offer to 
do wliat people would be sure to imagine was something 
gi*and or generous; wliile I assure you, dear Sebastian, it 
is no such thing. For I shall not miss these tilings a bit ; 
they are of no value to me whatever. But they will be to 
Che poor, especially in the hard times coming." 

" Of course Lucina consents?" 

" Oh, no fear about that! I would no . touch a grain 
of gold-dust without her even wishing it. But why I re- 
juire your assistance is principally this. I shouki never 
Ic iible to stand its being kno^\•n that I presumed to do 
any thing- considered out of the way, esjKJcially in a boy. 
You understand me ? So I want you, and beg of you, to 
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fiiet the distribution made at some other house; and as 
li-om a— say fi-om one who needs much the prayers of the 
faithful, esj)ecially the poor, and desires to i*pmain un- 
known." 

" I will serve you with delight, my good and ti-uly 
noble boy ! Hush! did vou not near tho Xady Fabiolas 
name just mentioned ? There again, and with an epithet 
expressive of no good will." 

Pancratius approached the window; two voices were 
conversing together so close * under them that the cornice 
between prevented their seeing the speakers, evidently a 
woman and a man. After a few minutes they walked out 
into the moonlight, almost as blight as day. 

" I know that Moorish woman," said Sebastian ; " it is 
Fabiola's black slave, Afra." 

'^ And the man," adclHcl Pancmtius, " is my late school- 
fellow, Oorviuus." 

They considered it their duty to catch, if possible, the 
thread of what seemed a plot ; but, as the speakei'S walked 
up and down, they could only make out a sentence here 
and thei*e. We will not, however, coufine ourselves to 
these i)aits, but fpve the entii-e dialogue. Only, a word 
first auout the interlocutoi-s. 

Of tlie slave we know enough for tlic ])n»sent. Coi-vinus 
was son, as we have said, to Tertullus, oi-ig*inally prefect of 
the Piietorium. This office, unknown in the republic, and of 
imperial creation, had, fi-ora the rei«iii of Tiberius, gi-adually 
absorbed almost all civil as well as military power ; and he 
who held it often discharged the duties of chief criminal 
judge in Rome. It required no little strenirth of nerve to 
occupy this post to the satisfaction of desj)otic and unspar- 
ing masters. To sit all day in a tribunal, surrounded with 
hideous implements of toi-ture, unmoved by the moans or 
the shrieks of old men, youths, or women, on whom tliey were 
tried ; to direct a cool inteiTOgatory to one stretched uj)on 
the i-ack, and quivering* in agony on one side, while the 
la^ t sentence of beating to death with bullet-laden scoui-ges 
was being executed on the other; to sleep calndy ath>r 
such scenes, and rise with appetite for their repetition, wjis 
not an occupation to which ever}' member of tlie bar could 
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be sup})osed to aspiie. Tertnllus had been brought from 
Sicily to fill the office, not because lie was a cruel, but be- 
cause he was a cold-heai-ted man, not susceptible of pity 
or partiality. His tribunal, however, was Corvinus's early 
school ; he could sit, while quite a boy, for hours at liis 
father's feet, thoroughly enjoying the cruel spectacles be- 
fore him, and angry when any one got off. He grew up 
sottish, coarse, and brutal ; and not yet anived at man's 
estate, his bloated and freckled countenance and blear eyes, 
one of which was half closed, announced him to be already 
a dissolute and dissipated character. Without taste for 
any thing refined, or ability for any learning, he united in 
himself a certain amount of animal courage and strength, 
and a considerable measure of low cunning. He had 
never expenenced in himself a generous feeling, and he 
had never curbed an evil passion. No one had ever of- 
fended him, whom he did not hate, and pursue with ven- 
geance. Two, above all, he had sworn never to forgive — 
the schoolmaster who had often chastised him for his sulky 
idleness, and the schoolfellow who had blessed him for his 
bnital contumely. Justice and mei-cy, good and evil done 
to him, were equally odious to him. 

Tertullus had no fortune to give him, and he seemed 
to have little genius to moke one. 1 o become posse-ssed of 
one, however, was all-impoi-tiint to his mind ; for wealth, 
as the means of gratifying his desii*es, wi^s synonymous 
with him to suj»reme felicity. A rich heiress, or mther her 
dower, seemed the simplest object at which to aim. Too 
awkwai*d, shy, and stupid to make himself a way in so- 
ciety, he sought other means, more kindred to his mind, for 
the attainment of his ambitious^ or avaricious desires. What 
these means were, his conve'rsatiftif with the black slave will 

t explain. 

* I have come to meet you at the Meta Sudans again, 
_,* the fourth time, at this mconvcnient hour. What news 
have you for me T* 

*^ iS'one, except that after to-morrow my mistress starts 
fur her villa at Cajeta,* and of course I go with her. I 

^Gaeta. 
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shall want more money to carry on my operations in your 
favour." 

" More still ? You have had all I have received from 
my father for months." 

" Whv, do vou know what Fabiola is ?" 

" Yes, to be sure, the richest match in Rome." 

'^ The haughty and cold-hearted Fabiola is not so easily 
to be won." 

" But yet you promised me that your charms and 
potions would secure me her acceptance, or at any rate her 
fortune. What expense can these things cause f" 

"Very great indeed. The most precious ingredients 
are requisite, and must be paid for. And do you think I 
will go out at such an hour as this amidst the tombs of the 
Appian way, to gather my simples, without being properly 
rewarded ? But how do you mean to second niv eHbits ? 
I have told vou this would hasten tlieir success." 

" And how can I ? You know I am not cut out by 
nature, or fitted by accomplishments, to make much im- 
l)ression on any one's affections. I would mther trust to 
the power of your black art." 

*^Then let me give you one piece of advice; if you- 
have no gi*aco or gift by which you can gain Fabiohi's 
henit " 

" Fortune, vou moan." 

" They cannot be sej)ai*atcd ; depend upon it, there is 
one tlinio* which vou mav bring with you that is iiresistible." 

" What is that ?" 

" Gold." 

" And where am I to get it ? it is that I seek." 

Tlie Ijlack slave smiled maliciously, and said : 

" Wliy cannot you get it as Fulvhis does?" 

" How does lie get it ?" 

" By blood !" 

" How do vou know' it ?" 

'* I have made acquaintance with an old attendant tliai 
lie lias, who, if not as dark as I am in skin, fully nuikes up 
for it in his heart. His language and mine are sulHciently 
allied for us to be able to converse. He has asked mo 
many questions about poisons, and pi'etended he would 
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pili'cbase my liberty, and take me bacK borne as bis wife ; 
but I have* something better tban tbat in prospect, I trust. 
However, I ji^ot all tliat I wanted out fiv m liim." 

^* And what was that T' 

" Why, that Fulvius had discovered a great conspii-acy 
:ainst Dioclesian ; and from the wink of the old man s 
awful eye, I underetood he bad hatched it first; and be 
litis been sent with strong recommendations to Rome to 
be employed in the same line/' 

** But I have no ability either to make or to discover 
oonspii-acies, thougli I may have to punish them." 

" One way, however, is easy/' 

" What is that r ■ . 

*^ In my country there are large birds, which you may 
attempt in vain to iiin down with the fleetest horses ; but 
which, if you look about for them ouietly, are the fii-st to 
betray themselves, for they only hiae their heads." 

^*'What do you wish to represent by this ?" 

" The Christians. Is there not gomg to be a persecu- 
tion of them soon ?" 

" Yes, and a most fierce one ; such as has never been 
before." 

"Then follow jny advice. Do not tire yourself with 
bunting them down, and catching, after all, but mean prey ; 
keep your eyes open and look about for one or two good 
fat ones, half tn'ing t > conceal themselves ; pounce upon 
them, get a good share of their confiscation, and come 
with one good handful to get two in return." 

" Thank you, thank you ; I understand you. You are 
not fond of tbese Christians, then ?" 

" Fond of them ? I hate the entire race, llie spirits 
which I worship are the deadly enemies of their very 
name." And she grinned boirible a ghastly smile as she 
proceeded : " I suspect one of my fellow-servants is ona 
Oh, how I detest her !" 

" What makes you think it?" 

" In the fii-st place, she would not tell a lie for any 
thine:, and gets us all into dreadful scrapes by her absum 
trutLfulncss." 

" Good ! wliat next ?" 
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'^ Then she cares not for money or gifts ; and so pre« 
vents our having them offered." 

" Better !" 

*^ And moreover she is — " the last word diied in the 
ear of Corvinus, who repHed : 

" Well, indeed, I have to-day heen out of the gate to 
meet a caravan of your countryfolk coming in; hut you 
heat them all !" 

" Indeed !*' exclaimed Afra with delight, " who were 
they?" 

" Simply Africans,"* repHed Corvinus, with a laugh ; 
" lions, panthei-s, leopards." 

" Wretch ! do you insult me thus ?" 

" Come, come, he pacified. They ai'e hroug^it expressly 
to lid you of your hateful Christians. Let us pai-t mends. 
Here is vuur money. But let it be the Isust ; and let me 
know when the pliiltres begin to work. I will not forget 
youi* hint about Ciiristian hioney. It is quite to my taste." 

As he departed by the Sacretl Wny, slie pretended to go 
along the Carinae, the stn;et between the Palatine and the 
Coelian mounts ; then tui-ned back, and looking after him, 
exclaimed : " Fool ! to think that I am going to try expe- 
riments for you on a person of Fabiola's character !" 

She followed him at a distance ; but as Sebastian, to 
his amazement, thought, turned into the vestibule of the 
palace. He determined at once to put Fabiola on her 
guai*d against this new plot ; but this could not be done 
till her return from the country. 



CHAPTER X. 

OTHER MKETLVQS. 



When the two youths returned to the room by which 
they had entered the apartment, they found the expected 

* The generic name for the wild beasts of that continent, as op- 
posed to bears and others from the north. 
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company assembled. A fru^ repast was laid upon the 
tablo, principally as a blind to any intnider who might 
happen unexpectedly to enter. The assembly was larg« 
and viiried, containing- clergy and laity, men and women. 
Tho purpose of the meeting" was to concert proper mea- 
sures, in consequence of something which had lately oc- 
curred in the ])alace. This we must briefly explain. 

Sebastian, enjoying;' the imbounded confidence of tho 
emperor, emnloyeS all his influence m propagating the 
Cliristian faith within the palace. Numerous conversions 
hud gi-ii dually been made ; but shortly before this period 
there Iiad been a wholesale one eflfected, the particulars of 
wliich are recorded in the genuine Acts of this glorious sol- 
dier. In virtue of former laws, many Christians were 
seized and brought to trial, which often ended in death. 
Two brothei-s, Marcus and Marcellianus, had been so ao- 
cused, and were expecting execution ; when their fiiends, 
a(hnitted to see them, implored them, with tears to save 
their lives by apostasy. Tliey seemed to waver; they 
promised to deliberate. Sebastian heard of this, and 
rushed to save them. He was too well known to be re- 
fused admittance, and he entered into their gloomy prison 
like an angel of light. It consisted of a strong I'oom in 
the house of the magistrate to whose cai'e they had been 
intrusted. The place of confinement was generally left to 
that oflicer ; and here Tranquillinus, the father of the two 
youtlis, had obtsiined a respite for them of thirty days to 
try to shake their constancy; and, to second his efforts, 
Isicostratus, the magistrate, had placed them in custody in 
his own house. Sebastian*s was a bold and perilous office 
Besides tho t>vo Christian captives, there were gathered 
in the place sixteen heathen prisoners ; there were the 
])arents of the unfortunate youtlis weejiing over them, and 
caressing them, to allure tliem from theu* threatened fate ; 
tliere was the gaoler, Claudius, and there was the magis- 
trate, Nicostratus, with his wife Zoe, drawn thither by the 
comjKissionute wish of seeing the youths snatched from 
their ihte. Could Sebastian hope, that of this crowd not 
one would be found, whom a sense of official duty, or a 
hoj>e of pardon, or hatred of Christianity, might impel to 
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betray him, if he avowed himself a Ghristinn ? And did 
ho not know tliat sncli a betmyal involved his death ? 

He knew it well ; but what cared he '^ If thi*ee mar- 
tyi^ would thus be offoi*ed to God instead of two, so much 
the bett'i'j all that he di^eaded was, that there should 
be none. The ix)om was a banqueting^-hall but seldom 
0{)ened in the day, and consequently i-equuing" very little 
hg^ht ; what it had, entered onlv, as in the Pantheon, by 
an opening" in the roof; and Sef)astian, anxious to be seen 
by all, stood in the ray which now darted through it, 
strong" and biilliant where it beat, but leavings the rest of 
the apai*tment almost dark. It breke against the gold and 
jewels of his rich tribune's armour, and, as he moved, scat- 
tered itself in sparks of brilHant hues into the darkest re- 
cesses of that gloom ; while it beamed with serene steadiness 
upon his uncovered head, and displayed his noble features, 
soilened by an emotion of tender pi-ief, as he looked upon 
the two vacillating confessors. It was some moments 
before he could give vent in words to the violence of his 
gi'ief, till at length it broke forth in impassioned tones. 

" Holy and venemble brotliei-s," he exclaimed, " who 
have borne witness to Christ; wlio are imprisoned for Him; 
w>05e limbs are marked bv chains wom for His sake; 
who have tastod tonnents with Ilim, — I ought to fall at 
your feet and do von homage, and ask your pniyoi*s ; in- 
stead of stanilinff before vou as your exliorter, still less as 
your reprover. Can this be true which I have heard, that 
while angels were putting the last flower to yom* crowns, 
you have bid them pause, and even thouglit of telling 
them to unweave them, and scatter their blossoms -to the 
winds? Can I believe tlint you who have already your 
feet on tlie t]n*esliold of paradise, are thinking of di-awing 
them back, to tread once more the valley of exile and of 
t<iars?" 

The two youtlis hung down tlieir heads and wept in 
hum])le confession of tlieir weakness. Beba^tian pro- 
cec'ded : 

*^ You cannot meet the eye of a poor soldier like uie, of 
the least of Clu-ist's servants : how then will you stand 
the anj;i7 glance of the Lord whom you are about to 
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deny before men (but cannot in your beaits deny), on that 
terrible day, when He, in return, will deny you '}>efore His 
nn«j;*eb / \Vhen, instead of standing" manfully before Him, 
like g-ood and faithful servants, as to-morro\y ye mio^ht 
have done, you shall have to come into His presence aftei 
having cniwled through a few more years of infamy, dis- 
owned by tlie Church, despised by its enemies, and, what 
is woi-se, gnawed by an undying' worm, and victims of a 
sleepless remoree f* 

" Cease ; oh, in pity cease, younff man, whoever thou 
ai-t," exclaimed Tranquillinus, the father of the youths. 
" Speak not thus severely to my sons : it was, I assure you, 
to their mother's tears and to my entreaties that they had 
bemm to yield, and not to the tortures which they have 
euaui-ed with such fortitude. Why should they leave their 
wretched parents to misery and soitow? does your reli 
gion command this, and do you call it holy ?" 

" Wait in patience, my good old man,^' said Sebastian^ 
with tlie kindest look and accent, " and let me speak fii'st 
witli thy sons. They know what I mean, which thou 
canst not yet ; but with God's grace thou too shalt soon. 
Your father, indeed, is right in saying, that for his sake 
and your mother's you have been deliberating whether 
you should not prefer them to Him who told you, 'He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of jMe.' You cannot hope to purchase for these your aged 
parents eternal life by yoiu' own loss of it. Will you make 
them Christians by aoandonin^ Christianity? will you 
make them soldiers of the Cross oy deserting its standard? 
will you teach them that its doctrines are more precious 
than life, by prefemng life to them ? Do you want to gain 
for them, not the mortal life of the perishable Ijody, but 
the eternal life of the soul ? then hasten yom'selves to its 
acquisition ; throw down at the feet of yom* Saviour the 
crowns you will receive, and entreat for yoiu: parents' sal- 
vation." 

" Enough, enough, Sebastian, we are resolved," cried 
out to^-ether both the brothers. 

^^ Claudius," said one, '^ put on me again the chaiss 
you have taken oflF." 
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" Nicostratus," added the other, '^ give orders for the 
sentence to be carried out." 

Yet neither Claudius nor Nicostratus moved. 

" Farewell, dear father ; adieu, dearest mother," they 
in turns said, embracing' their parents. 

" No," replied the father, *' we part no more. Nicos- 
tratus, go tell Ghromatius that I am from this moment a 
Chiostian with my sons ; I will die with them for a religion 
which can make heroes thus of boys." " And I," con- 
tinued the mother, ^^will not be separated from my hus- 
land and children." 

The scene which followed baffles description. All were 
moved ; all wept ; the prisoners joine<l in the tumult of 
these new affections; and Sebastian saw himself sur- 
rounded by a group of men and women smitten by grace, 
softened by its influences, and subdued by its power ; yet 
all was lost if one remained behind. He saw the danger, 
not to himself, but to the Churcli, if a sudden discovery 
were made, and to those souls fluttering upon tlie con- 
fines of hfe. Some hung uj)on his aim; some clasped his 
knees ; some kissed his feet, as thougli he had been a 
spirit of peace, such as visited Peter in his dungeon at 
Jei-usalem. 

Two alone had expressed no tliought. Nicostratus 
was indeed moved, but bv no means conqueied. His 
feelings were agitated, but liis convictions unsliaken. His 
wife, Zoe, knelt before Sebastian with a beseeching look 
and outstretched arms, but she sj)oke not a word. 

" Come, Sebastian," said tlie keepor ot* tlie records, for 
such wfLs Nicostratus's oflice ; " it is time for thee iX de- 
pait. I cannot but admire tlie sincerity of belief, and the 
generosity of heart, whicli can make thee act as thou hast 
done, and which impel these young men to death; but 
my duty is imperative, and must overweigh my private 
feelings." 

" And dost not thou believe with the rest V 

" No, Sebastian, I yield not so easily ; I must have 
stronger evidences than even thy virtue." 

" Oh speak to him then, thou !" said Sebastian to 
Zoe ; " speak, faithfid wife ; speak to thy husband's heai-t^ 
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foi I am mistaken indeed, if those looks of thine tell me 
not that thou at least heh'evest." 

Zoe covered her face with her hands, and hurst into a 
passion of teai-s. 

^* Tbou hast touched her to the quick, Sehastian," said 
lier hushanil ; " kuowest thou not tlmt she is dumh ?" 

" I knew it not, nohle Nicostititus ; for when last I saw 
iicr in Asia she could speak." 

" For six yeai-s," replied the other, with a falt^rinff 
voice, " her once eloquent tongue has been paralysed, and 
she has not uttered a single word." 

Sebastian was silent lor a moment ; then suddenly he 
threw out his arms, and stretched them forth, as the Chris- 
tians always did in prayer, and raised his eyes to heaven ; 
then burst forth in thes(! words : 

" God ! Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the be- 

flnning of this work is Tliine ; let its accomplishment be 
hiue alone. Put forth Thy power, for it is needed ; in- 
tnist it for once to tlie weakest and poorest of instruments. 
Let me, thoufjfli most unwoi-thy, so wield the sword of Thy 
victorious Cross, as that the spirits of darkness may fly 
before it, and 'I'hy salvation may embrace us all ! Zoe, 
look up once more to me." 

All were hushed in silence, when Sebastian, after a 
moment's silent pmyer, with his rig^ht hand made over 
her mouth the sign of the cross, saying" : " Zo6, speak j 
dost thou believe?" 

" I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ," she replied, in a 
clear and firm voice, and fell \\\Km Sebastian's feet. 

It was almost a shi-iek that Nicostratus uttered, as he 
thi*ew himself on liis knees, and bathed Sebastian's right 
hand with tears. 

The victoiy was complete. Every one was gained; 
and immediate steps were taken to prevent discovery. ITie 
M?i-son responsible for the prisoners could take them where 
10 wishecl; and Nicostintus transfen'ed them all, with 
Tranquillinus and his wife, to the full liberty of his house. 
Se];astian lost no time in putting them under the care of 
the holy priest Polycarp, of the title of St. Pastor. It was 
a case so peculiar, and requiring such concealment, and tb^ 
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times were so threatening', and all new irritations had so 
much to be avoided, that the instruction was hurried, and 
continued night and day; so that baptism was quickly- 
administered. 

The new Christian flock was encouraged and consoled 
by a fresh wonder. Tranquillinus, who was suffering 
severely from the gout, was restored to instant and com- 
plete health by baptism. Chromatius was the prefect of 
the city, to wnom Wicostratus was Hable for his prisoners; 
and this ofScer could not long conceal A'om him what had 
happened. It was indeed a matter of life or death to them 
all ; but, strengthened now by faith, they were prepared 
for either. Chromatins was a man of upris'ht character, 
and not fond of persecution; and listenea with interest to 
the accoimt of what had occurred. But when lie heard of 
Tranquillinus's cure, he was greatly struck. He was him- 
self a victim to the same disease, and suffei-ed agonies of 
pain. *' If," he said, " what you relate be time, and if I 
can have pei*sonal ex|>erience of this healing power, I cer- 
tainly will not i-esist its evidence." 

Sebastian was sent for. To have administered baptism 
without faith preceding, as an experiment of its healing 
virtue, would nave been a superstition. Sebastian took 
ancther course, which will be later desci-ibed, and Chro- 
matius comple.tely recovered. He received baptism soon 
after, with his son Tibertuis. 

It was clearly impossible for him to continue in his 
office, and he had accoi-dingly resigned it to the emperor. 
Tei-tullus, the father of the hopeful Corvinus, and prefecc 
of the Pitetorium, had been named his successor ; so the 
reader will j)erceive that the events, just related from the 
Acts of St. Sebastian, hud occurred a little before our 
nari-ative begins; for in an early chapter, wo spoke of 
Corvinus's iiither as already prefect of the city. 

Let us now come down again to the evening, hi which 
Sebastian and Panci'atius met most of the persons above 
enumerated in the officer's chamber. Mtmy of them re- 
sided in, or about, the palace ; and besides them were 
present Castulus, who held a high situation at conit,* and 
* It is not mentioned what it precisely was. 
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his wife Irene. Several previous meetings had been held, 
to decide iii)on some plan for securing the completer in- 
struction of the converts, and for withdrawing' from obser- 
vation so many porsons, whose change of life and retirement 
from office would excite wonder and inquiry. Sebastian 
had obtained permission fi'om the emperor for Cliromatius 
to retire to a coimtry-house in Campania ; and it had been 
an*anp:ed that a considerable number of the neophytes 
should join him thei*e, and, forming one household, should 
go on with religious instruction, and unite in common 
offices of piety. The season was come when every body 
retired to the country, and the emperor himself was going 
to the coast of Naples, and thence would take a journey 
in southern Italv. It was therefore a favourable moment 
for carryins; out the preconcerted plan. Indeed the Pope, 
we are tolc^ on the Sunday followmg this conversion, cele- 
brated the divine mysteries in the house of Nicostratus, 
and proposed this withdi*awal from the city. 

At tliis meeting all details were arranged; different 

Ivai'ties were to start, in the course of tlie following days, 
>y various roads — some du-ect by the Appian, some along 
the Latin, others round by Tiliur and a mountain road, 
through Aqnnum ; but all were to meet at the villa, not 
far from Capua. Through the whole discussion of these 
somewhat tedious antingements, Torquatus, one of the 
former piisonei-s, converted by Sebnstian's visit, showed 
himself fonvard, impatient, and impetuous. He found fault 
with every plan, seemed discontented with the directions 
given him, spoke almost contemptuously of this flight from 
danger, as he called it, and boasted that, for his part, he 
was ready to go into the Forum on the morrow, and over- 
tlirow any altar, or confront any judge, as a Christian. 
Every tiling was said and done to sootlie, and even to cool 
iiini ; and it was felt to l^e most important, that he should 
be taken with the rest into the countiy. He insisted, how- 
ever, upon going his own way. 

Only one moro point remained to be decided : it was, 

who should head the little colony, and direct it operations. 

II ore was renewed a contest of love between tha^'^holy 

priest Polycarp and Sebastixm ; each wishing to remain in 
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Romp, and have tlie first cliance of martyrdom. But now 
the difTerence wns cut short by a letter brouj^ht in, from 
the Pope, addi'essed to his ** Beloved son Polycarn, priest 
of tlie title of St. Pastor/' in which he commanaca him 
to accomiMiny the converts, and leave Sebastian to the 
arduous duty of encourasing confessors, and protecting 
Christians in Rome. To hear was to obey; and the meet- 
ing' broke up with a praver of thanksgiving. 

Sebastian, after bidding affectionate forewell to his 
friends, insisted upon accompanying Pancratins home. As 
they were leaving the room, the latter remarked, '* Sebns 
tian, I do not like that Torquatus. I fear he will give us 
trouble." 

** To tell the truth," answered the soldier, '' I would 
rather he were different; but we must remember that he 
fs a neophyte, and will improve in time, and bv grace." 

As they passed into tlie entmnce-coiirt of the palace, 
they heard a Babel of uncouth sounds, with coni*se laughter 
and occasional yells, proceeding from the adjoining yard, 
in which were tlie quarters of the Mauritanian ai»chei*s. A 
fire seemed to be blazing in the midst of it, for the smoke 
^nd sparks rose above the surrounding porticoes. 

Sebastian accost<»d the sentinel in the court where they 
were, and asked : " Friend, wliat is going on there among 
our npighlK)ui"S?" 

" The bhick slave," he replied, " who is their priestess, 
and who Is betrothed to tlieir captain, if she can purchase 
her freedom, has come in for some midnight rites, and this 
horrid tiumoil takes place every time she comes." 

" Indeed ! " said Pancratius, " and can you tell me 
what is the religion these Africans follow ?" 

" I do not Know, sir," replied the legionary, " unless 
they be what are called Christians." 

" What makes you think so ? " 

" Why, I have heard that the Christians meet bv 

sing detestable songs, and commit all sorts of 

crimes; and cook and eat the flesh of a cliild mui-dered 

for the purpose* — -just what might seem to be going on 

here." 

♦ These were the popular idea* of Christian worship. 

P 
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^' Grood night, comrade," said Sebastian ; and then 
exclaimed, as they were issuing from the vestibule, " Is it 
not strange, Pancratius, that, in spite of all our efforts, 
we who ai'e conscious that we worship only the One 
living God in spirit and truth, who know what care we 
take to keep ourselves undefiled by sin, and who would 
die rather than speak an unclean word, should yet, after 
300 yeai's, be confounded by the people with the foUowei-s 
of the most degraded superstitions, and have our worship 
ranked with the very idolatry, which above all things we 
abhor? * How long, Lord ! how long?'" 

'^ So long," said Pancratius, pausing on the steps out- 
side the vestibule, and looking at the now-decHning moon, 
^^ so long as we shall continue to walk in this pale light, 
and until the Sun of Justice shall rise upon our coimtry in 
His beauty, and enrich it with His splendour. Sebastian, 
tell me, whence do you best like to see the sun rise ?" 

" The most lovely sunrise I have ever seen," replied 
the soldier, as if humouring his companion's fanciful ques- 
tion, " was from the top ot the Latial mountain,* by the 
temple of Jupiter. The sun rose behind the mountain, and 
projected its huge shadow like a pntimid over the plain* 
and far upon the sea; tlien, as it rose higher, this lessened 
and withdrew ; and everv moment some new object caug^ht 
the light, first the galleys and skiffs upon the water, then 
the shoi*e with its dancing waves; and by degi'ees one 
white edifice after the other spai-kled in the fi*esh beams, 
till at last majestic Rome itself, with its towering pin- 
nacles, basked in the efiulgence of day. It was a glonous 
sight, indeed; such as could not liave been witnessed or 
imagined by those below." 

" Just what I should have expected, Sebastian," ob- 
served Pancratius; " and so will it be, when that more bril- 
liant sun rises fully upon this benighted coimtry. How 
beautiful will it then be to behold tlie sliades retiring, and 
eacli moment one and another of the charms, as yet con- 
cealed, of our holy faitli and worship starting into light, 
till the imperial city itself shines forth a holy type of 
the city of God. Will they who live in those times see 
* Now Monte Cavo, above Albano. 
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these beantie^ and worthily yalue them f Or, will they 
look only at the narrow space aronnd them, and hold 
tlieir liancb liefore their eyes, to shade them from the 
snddon glare? I know not, dear Sebastian, but I hope 
that you and I will look down upon that mnd spectacle, 
from where alone it con be duly appreciatea, from a moun- 
tain hiirher than Jumter^s, be he Albon or be he Olympian, 
— dwelling on that nolv mount, whereon stands the Lamb, 
from whose feet flow tLe streams of life."* 

They continued their walk in silence through the bril- 
liantly-lighted streets;! and when they had reached Lucina's 
house, and had aflfectionatdy bid one another good-night, 
Pancratius seemed to hesitate a moment, and then said : 

^ Sebastian, you said something this evening, which I 
should much like" to have ezplaine(L" 

" AVhat was it ?" 

"When you were contending with Polycarp, about 
going into Campania, or remaining in Rome, you promised 
that if you stayed you would be most cautious, and not 
expose yourself to unnecessary risks; then you added, 
tliat there was one purpose in your mind wliich would 
effectually restrain you; but that when that was accom- 
plished, you would iind it difficult to check your longing 
ardour to give your life for Christ." 

"And why, Pancratiu.s, do you desire so much to 
know this foolish thought of mine ?" 

" Because I own I am really curious to learn what 
can be the object, lugh enough to check in you the aspira- 
tion, after what I know you consider to be the very highest 
of a Christian's aim." 

" I am sorry, my dear Ijov, that it is not in my power 
to XjqW you now. But you shail know it sometime.*' 

" T)o you promise me ?" 

" Yes, most solemnly. God bless you !" 

* " Vifl't supra montero Aprnum stantein, de sub cujus pcdc funs 
vivus einanat." — Office of St, Clement, 

f Aiiirauinus Marceilinus tells us that, at tho decline of tho 
empire, the streets at ni^ht wore lif^hted so as to rival day. ** Kt 
hscc confidontcr a^^'bat (Gallus) ubi pomoctantium lumiuum clari- 
tiido dierum solet imitari fiilgorem.'* Lib. xir. c. 1. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A TALK WITU THE READER. 

We will take ftdvantage of the lioliday which Rome is 
enjoying; sending out its inhabitants to the neighbouring 
hills, or to the whole line of sea-coast from Genoa to 
Ptestum^ for amusement on land and water: and, in a 
merely didactic way, endeavoiu* to commum'cato to our 
reader some information which may throw light on what 
we have already written, and prepare him for what will 
follow. 

From the very compressed form in which the early 
history of the Church is generally studied, and from the 
unchronological arrangement of the saints' biographies, as 
we usually read them, we maY easily be led to an en-oneous 
idea of the state of oiu* first Christian ancestors. This may 
happen in two different ways. 

\Ve may come to imagine, that during the first three 
centuries tlie Church was suffering, imrespited, under 
active pei-secution ; that the faithful worshipped in fear 
and trembling, and almost^lived, in the catacombs ; that 
bare existence, with scarcely an opportunity for outward 
development or inward or^nisation, none for splendour, 
was nil that religion could enjoy; that, in fine, it was a 
peinod of conflict and of tribulation, without an interval of 
pence or consolation. On the other hand, we may suppose, 
thai those three centuries were divided into epochs by ten 
distinct pei*secution?, some of longer and some of shorter 
dtn*ation, but definitely separated from one another by 
breatliing times of complete rest. 

Either of these views is erroneous ; and we desire to 
state more accurately the real condition of the Chi-istian 
Church under the vaiious cu*cumstances of that most preg- 
nant portion of her history. 

When once persecution had broken loose upon the 
CI lurch, it may be said never entirely to have relaxed its 
hold, till her final pacification imder Oonstantme. An edict 
of persecution once issued by an emperor was seldom re- 
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eolled ; and thon|2^h the rigour of its enforcement miffht 
gradually relax or cease, through the accession of a milder 
ruler, stul it never became completely a dead letter, but 
was a dangtnxins weapon in the lumds of a cruel or bigoted 
fforei-nor of a city or province. Hence, in the intervals 
oetween the n'eater general persecutions ordered by a new 
decree, we find many martjrrs, who owed their crowns 
either to popular fury or to the hatred of Christianity in 
local Hilars. Hence also we read of a bitter persecution 
bpJn^ carried on in one part of the empire, while other' 
portions enjoyed complete peace. 

Perhaps a few examples of the various phases of per- 
secution will illustrate the real relations of the prinutive 
Church with the State better than mere desciiption ; and 
tLe more learned reader can pass over this digression, or 
lie must have the patience to hear repeated, what he is so 
familiar with, that it will seem commonplace. 

Trajan was by no means one of the cruel emperors; on 
the contrary, he was habitually just and merciful. Yet, 
though he published no new edicts ag;ainst tlie Christians, 
many noble martyrs — amongst theifi St. Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, at Rome, and St. Sinyion at Jenisnlcm — glorified 
their Lord in his reign. Indeed, when Pliny tlie youn*;^er 
consulted him on the manner in wliich he should deal with 
Christians, who might be brought l>efoi'e him as governor 
of Bithynia, the emperor gave him a rule which exhibits 
the lowest standard of justice : tliat they wore not to be 
60?ight out; but if accused, they were to be punislied. 
Adrian, who issued no decree of pereecution, gave a similar 
reply to a similar question fi-om Serenius Gi-anianus, pro- 
consul of Asia. And under him, too, and even by his own 
orders, cruel martyrdom was suffered by the intrepid Syra- 
phorosa and her seven sons at Tibur, or Tivoli. A })eau- 
tiful inscription found in tlie catacombs mentions Marius, a 
younfr officer, who shed his blood for Christ under this eui- 
p?^i-or.* Indeed, St. Justin Miii-tyr, the groat apoh)gist of 
< '• ri: tianitv, informs us that he owed his conversion to the 
( oTi>T4incv of the martyrs under this ein|)ei-or. 

In lilte manner, before the Emi)eror Septimus Severus 
* Re ma Sabterr. 1. iii. c. 2% 
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had publish )d his pei'secuting edicts, many Christians had 
suffered torments and deatli. Such were the celebrated 
martyrs of Scillita in Africa, and SS. Perpetua and Felici- 
tas, with their companions; the Acts of whose martyrdom, 
containing the diary of the first noble lady, twenty years 
of ag^e, brought down by herself to the eve of her jeath, 
form one of the most touching, and exquisitely beautiful, 
documents preserved to us from the ancient Church. 

From tli(»so historical facts it will be evident, that while 
there was fi-om time to time a more active, severe, and general 
persecution of the Christian name all through the empire, 
there were partial and local cessations, and sometimes even 
a geneml suspension, of its rigour. An occiurence of this 
soil; has secui*cd for us most interesting information, con- 
nected with our subject. When the persecution of Sevems 
had relaxed in other paits, it hapjiened that Scapula, pro- 
consul of Afi-ica, prolonged it in his province with unre- 
lenting cmelty. He had condemned, among others, Mavi- 
lus of Adnimetum to be devoured bv beasts, when he was 
seized with a severe illness. Tertulfian, the oldest Chris- 
tian Latin writer, addressed a letter to him, in which he 
bids him take warning fix)m tliis visitation, and repent 
of his crimes ; reminding him of many judgments which 
had befallen cruel judges of the Cluistians, in various parts 
of the world. Yet such was the charity of those pious 
Christians, that they were offering up earnest prayers for 
their enemVs recoverv ! 

He then goes on to tell him, that he may very well 
fulfil liis duties without practising cmelty, by actmg as 
other magistrates had done. For instance, Cincius Severus 
suggested to the accused the answers they should make, to 
be accjuitted. Vespronius Candidus dismissed a Christian, 
on the ground that his condemnation would encourage 
tumults. Asper, seeing one i*eady to yield ui)on the appli- 
cation of shght toi-ment^i would not pi-ess him further; 
and expressed regret that such a case should have Ijcen 
brouglit before him. Pudens, on reading an act of accu- 
sation, declared the title inibrmal, because calmnnious, and 
tore it up. 

yVe thus se« how much might depend upon tlie tern* 
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per, and perhaps the tendenciefl, of gorernors and jndffeSy 
in the enforcing' even of imperial edicts of persecution. 
And St Ambrose tells us that some (j^ovemors boasted 
that they had broufflit back irom their provinces their 
swords unstained with blood (incruentos enses). 

We can thus easily und^'stand how, at any particular 
time, a savage persecution might rage in Gau!, or Africa, or 
Asia, while Uie main part of the Church was enjoying peace. 
But Rome was undoubtedly the place most subiect to fre- 
quent outbreaks of the hostile spirit; so that it might be 
considered as the privilege of its pontiils, during the first 
three centuries^ to bear the witness of blood to the faith 
which they taught. To be elected Pope was equivalent to 
beinff promoted to martyrdom. 

At the period of our naiTative^ the Church was in one 
of those longer intervals of comparative peace, whicli ffavo 
opjK)rtunity for great development. From the death of 
Valciian, in 26S, there had been no now formal jici'secutioDy 
though the interval is g^loriiied by many noble martyr- 
doms. Durino^ such periods^ the Chiistians were able to 
carry out their reHgious system with completenoss, and 
even with splendour. The city was divided into disti lets 
or pai'isheSy each having its title, or church, served by 
priests, deacons, and inferior ministers. The poor were 
sup]K)rted, the sick visited, catechumens instructed; the 
Sacraments were administered, daily worship was prac- 
tised, and the penitential canons were enforced by the 
clergy of each title ; and collections were made for these 
purposes, and others connected with religious charity, and 
its consetiuence, hospitality. It is recorded, that in 250, 
during the pontificate of Cornelius, there were in Rome 
forty-six priests, a hundred and fifty-four inferior ministers, 
who were suppoi*ted by the alms of the faithfiil, together 
with fifteen nundred poor.* This number of tlie priests 
pretty nearly corresponds to that of the titles, whicli St. 
Optatiis tolls us there were in Home. 

Although the tombs of the martyrs in the catacombs 
continued to be objects of devotion during those more 
peaceful intervals, and these asylums of the pei-secuted 

♦ Euseb. E. H. 1. vi. c 43. 
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were kept in order and repair, they did not then senre for 
the oi-dmary ])laces of worship. The churches to which 
we have ah*eaay alhided wei*e often pubHc, Itu^, and eren 
splendid ; and heathens used to he present at the sermons 
delivered in them, and such portions of the liturgy as were 
open to catechumens. But generally they were in private 
houses, probably made out of the large halls, or tncliniay 
which the nobler mansions contained. Thus we know that 
many of the titles in Rome wei'e originally of that charac- 
ter. Tertullian mentions Christian cemeteries under a name, 
and with circumstances, which show that they were above 
ground, for he compares them to threshing-floors, which 
were necessarily exposed to the air. 

A custom of ancient Roman hfe will remove an ob- 
jection which may arise, as to how considerable multitudes 
could assemble in these places, without attracting attention, 
and consequently persecution. It was usual for what may 
be called a levee to ]>e held every morning by the rich, 
attended by dependents, or clients, and messengers from 
their friends, either slaves or freedmen, some of wnom were 
admitted into the inner court, to the master's presence, 
while others only presented themselves, and were dismissed. 
Hundi*eds might thus go in and out of a great house, in 
addition to the crowd of domestic slaves, tradespeople, and 
others who had access to it, through the principal or the 
back entrance of the house, and Httle or no notice would 
be taken of the circumstance. 

There is another important phenomenon in the social 
hfe of the early Christians, whicn one would hardly know 
how to beheve, were not evidence of it brought before us 
in the most authentic Acts of the martyrs, and in ecclesi- 
astical history. It is, the concealment which they con- 
trived to practise. No doubt can be entertained, that 
persons were moving in the highest society, were occupy- 
mg conspicuous pubhc situations, were near the persons of 
the emperors, wlio were Chi'istians ; and yet were not sus- 
pected to be such by their most intimate heathen friends. 
Nay, cases occurred, where the nearest isolations were kept 
in total ignorance on this subject. No he, no dissembling* 
no action especially inconsistent with Christian morahtj 
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or Christian tnitb^ was ever permitted to ensiiie such 
seci-ecy. But eveiy precaution compatibLj with complete 
truth was taken to conceal Christianity from the [)ublic 
eye.* 

However necessary this prudential coui*so might be, to 
prevent any wanton pereecution^ its consequences fell often 
heavily uj)on those who held it. The heathen %vorld, the 
world of power, of influence, and of state, the world which 
made laws as best suited it, and executed them, the world 
that loved earthly }>rosperity and hated faith, felt itself 
surrounded, filled, compeneti*ated bv a myst^iious system, 
which spread, no one could see how, and exercised an 
influence derived no one knew whence. Families wei*e 
startled at flndina^ a son or daughter to have embraced 
this new law, with which they w^ere not aware that they 
had been in contact, and which, in their heated fancies 
and popular views, they considered stupid, gTovelling, and 
anti-social. Hence the hatred of Christianity was political 
as well as religious; the system was considered as un- 
Homan, as having an interest opposed to the extension 
and prosperity of the empire, and as obeying an unseen 
and spiritual power. The Christians were ])ronounced ?>- 
rcligiosi in Camrcs^ " disloyal to the emperors," and that 
was enough. Hence their secunty and peace depended 
much upon the state of popular feeling ; when any dema- 
gogue or fanatic could succeed in rousing this, neither 
their denial of the charges brought against them, nor their 
peaceful demeanour, nor the claims of civilised life, could 
suffice to screen them from such measure of pei'secution as 
could be safely urged against them. 

* No domestic concealment surely could be more difficult than 
that of a wife's religion from her husband. YetTertullian supposes 
this to have been not uncommon. For, speaking of a married 
woman communicating herself at home, according to practice in 
those ages of persecution, he says, "Let not your husband know 
what you taste secretly, before every other food ; and if he shall 
know of the bread, mav he not know it to be what it is called." 
Ad Uxor. lib. ii. c. 5. \Vhereas, in another place, he writes of a 
Catholic husband and wife giving communion to one another. De 
Monogamia, c. 1 1. 
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After these digressive remarks, we will resume, and 
onite ap^in, the broken thread of our narrative. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE WOLF AKD THB VOX. 

The hints of the African slave had not been thrown away 
upon the sordid mind of Gorvinus. Her own hatred of 
Cnrntianity arose from the circumstance, that a former 
mistress of hers had become a Christian, and had manu- 
mitted all her other slaves ; but, feeling it wrong to turn 
so dangerous a chai*acter as Afra, or rather Jubala (her 
proper name), upon the world, had transfeired her to an- 
other proprietor. 

Corvinus had often seen Fulvius at the baths and 
other places of public resort, had admired and envied him, 
for his appearance, his dress, his conversation. But with 
his untoward shyness, or morosaness, he could never have 
found courage to addi*ess him, had he not now discovered, 
that though a more refined, he was not a less profound, 
villain than himself. Fulvius's wit and cleverness might 
supply the want of these quaHtie^ in his own sottish com- 
position, while his own bioite force, and unfeeling reck- 
lessness, might be valuable auxiliaries to those higher gifts. 
He had the youni^- stranger in his power, by the discovery 
which he had made of his real character. He determined, 
therefore, to make an effort, and enter into alliance with 
one who otherwise might prove a dangerous rival. 

It was about ten days aft;er the meeting last described, 
that Corvinus went to stroll in Pompey's gardens. These 
covered the space round liis theatre, in the neighbourhood 
of the present Piazza Famese. A conflagration in the 
reign 01 Carinus had lately destroyed the scene, as it was 
called, of the edifice, and Dioclesian had repaired it with 
great magnificence. The gai*dens were distinguished from 
others by rows of plane-trees, which formed a delicious 
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shade. Statoes of w3d beasts, fbnntains, and artificial 
brooks, profiiselj adorned tbem. While sauutering abont, 
he caught asig^ht of Fulvius, and at once made up to him. 

'^ What do jou want with me?" asked the toreigner^ 
with a look of swprise and scorn at the slovenly dress of 
Conrinns. 

'' To have a talk with yoa^ which may turn out to 
your advantage— and mine. 

'' What can you propose to me, with the first of these 
recommendations 7 No doubt at aU as to the second." 

** Fulvius, I am a plain-spoken man, and have no pre- 
tensions to your cleverness and elegance ; but we are both 
of one trade, and both consequently of one mind." 

Fnlvius started, and deeply coloured ; then said, with 
a conti»mptuous air, " What do you mean, sirrah ?" 

" If voii double your fist," rejoined CoiTinus, " to show 
me the hne lings on your delicate fingers, it is very well. 
But if you mean to threaten by it, you may as well put 
your hand ng^in into the folds of your toga. It is more 
gi-acefid." 

'^ Cut tliis matter short, sir. Again I ask, what do 
you mean ?" 

" This, Fulvius," and he whispered into his ear, " that 
you are a spy and an informer." 

Fulvius was staggered ; then rallying, said, " Wlmt 
right have you to make such an odious charge against 
me: 

" You diJtcovered" (with a strong emphasis) " a con- 
spiracy in the East, and Dioclesian — " 

Fulvius stopped him, and asked, " What is your name, 
and who are you ?" 

" I am Uorvinus, the son of Tertullus, prefect of tlie 
city." 

This seemed to account for all; and Fulvius said, in 
subdued tones, " No more here ; I see friends coming. 
Meet me disguised at daybreak to-morrow in the Patrician 
Street,* unrler the ])ortico of the Baths of Novatus. Wo 
will talk moni at leism-e." 

* The Yicus Patricius. 
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Corvinus returned home, not ill-satisiied with his first 
attempt at diplomacy; he procured a pinnent shabbier 
than his own from one of his father's slaves, and was at 
the appointed spot by the first dawn of daj. He had to 
wait a long time, and had almost lost patience, when he 
saw his new friend approach. 

Fulvius was well wrapped up in a largo over-coat, and 
wore its hood over his face. He thus saluted Corvinus, 

" Good morning, comrade ; I fear I have kept you 
waiting in the cold morning air, especially as you are 
thinly clad." 

" I own," replied Corvinus, " that I should have been 
tired, had I not been immensely amused and yet puzzled, 
by what I have been observing." 

" What is that ?" 

" Why, from an early hour, long, I suspect, before my 
coming, there have been arriving nere from every side, 
and entering into that house, by the back door in the 
narrow street, the rarest collection of miserable objects 
that you ever saw ; the blind, the lame, the maimed, the 
decrepit, the deformed of every possible shape ; while by 
tlie front door sevenil pei'sons have entered, evidently of a 
different class." 

" Whose house is it, do you know ? It looks a large 
old house, but rather out of condition." 

" It belongs to a very rich, and, it is said, very miserly, 
old patrician. But look ! there come some more." 

At that moment a very feeble man, bent down by age, 
was approaching, supported by a young and cheerful girl, 
who chatted most kindly to him as she supported him. 

" We are just there," she said to him ; " a few more 
steps, and you shall sit down and rest." 

" Thank you, my child," replied the poor old man; 
'* how kind of you to come for me so early !" 

" I knew,"' she said, " yaa would want help; and as 
1 am the most useless pei*son about, I thought I would go 
and fetch vou." 

" I have always heai'd that 'blind people are selfish, and 
it seems but natural ; but you, Cseciha, are certainly %n 
exception" 
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*^ Not at nil; this is only my way of ehowing^ selfish- 



ness." 



'' How do yon mean?" 

** Why, first, I get the advantage of your eyes, and 
then I get tiie satisfaction of supporting you. ' I was an 
eve to tlie Mind,' that is you; and ' a foot to tlie lame,' 
that is myself." * 

They reached the door as she spoke tliese words. 

'' That girl is blind," said Fulvius to Gorvinus. '^ Do 
Tou not see how straight she walks, witliout looking right 
or left?" 

^* So she is," answered the other. " Surely this is not 
the place so often spoken of, where beggars meet, and the 
blind see, and the lame walk, and all feast together? But 
yet I observed these people were so different from the 
mendicants on the Arician bndj^e.f They appeared respect- 
able and even cheerful ; and not one asked me for alms as 
he passed." 

^' It is very strange ; and I should like to make out the 
mystery. A good job might, ])erhaps, be got out of it. 
T*ie old patrician, you say, is very rich /" 

" Immensely !" 

" Humph ! How could one manage to get in ?" 

" I have it ! I will take oif my slices, sci*ew up one leg 
like a ciipple, and join tlie next group of queer ones that 
come, and go boldly in, doing as they do." 

" That will hm-diy succeed ; de|)end upon it every one 
of these people is known at the house." 

" I am sure not, for several of them asked me if this 
was the house of the Lady Agnes." 

" Of whom?" asked Fulvius, with a start. 

" Why do you look so ?" said Corvinus. " It is the 
house of her parents : but she is better known than they, 
as being a young heii'css, nearly as rich as her cousin 
FabioW' 

Fulvius paused for a moment ; a strong suspicion, too 
subtle and impoi-tant to be communicated to liis rude com- 

^ Job XX be. 15. 

f Tho place most noted in tho neighbourhood of Re mo for 
whining and importunate beggars. 
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panion, flashed through his mind. He said^ therefore, to 
Corvinus, 

" If you are sure that these people are not familiar at 
the bouse, try your plan. I have met the lady Ijefore, 
and will venture by the front door. Thus we shall have 
a double chance." 

*' Do you knov what I have been thinking'^ Fulvius ?" 

" Something very bright, no doubt." 

" That when you and I join in any enterprise, we shall 
always have two chances." 

" What are they ?" 

" The fox's and the wolfs, when they conspire to rob 
a fold." 

Fulvius cast on him a look of disdain, wliich Corvinus 
returned by a hideous leer ; and they separated for thdir 
respective posts. 



CIIAPTEH XIII. 

CHARITY. 

As we do not choose to enter tlie house of Agnes, either 
with tlie wolf or with the fox, we will take a more spiritual 
mode of doing so, and find ourselves at once in the mside. 
The parents of Agnes represented noble lines of an- 
cestry, and her family was not one of recent conversion, 
but had for several generations professed the faith. As in 
heathen families was cherished the memory of ancestors 
wlio had won a triumph, or held high offices in the state, 
so in this, and other Christian houses, was preserved with 
pious reverence and affectionate pride, tlie remembrance of 
those relations who had, in the last hundred and fifty years 
or moi-e, borne the palm of mai-tyrdom, or occupied the 
sublimer dignities ot the Church. But though ennobled 
tlnis, and witli a constant sti*eam of blood poui-ed foi-th for 
Christ, accompanying the waving' branches of the family- 
tree, the stem had never been hewn down, but had siu-vived 
repeated storms. This may appear surprising; but when we 
renect how many a soldier goes through a whole campaign of 
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frequent actkosy and does not receiTe a wound; or how many 
a iumilj endures untainted through a plague, we cannot I>e 
surprised if Providence watched orer the weU-heing of the 
Churchy by preserving in it, through old fiunily successions^ 
long unbroken chains of tradition, and so enabling the faith- 
ful to say : '^ Unless the Lord of Hosts had left^ us seed, 
we had been as Sodom, and we should have been like to 
Gomorrha."* 

All the honours and the hopes of this fiunily centred 
now in one, whose name is already known to our readers, 
Agnes, the only child of that ancient house. Given to her 
parents as they had reached the very verge of hope that 
their line could be continued, she had been from mfancy 
blest with such a sweetness of disposition, such a docility 
and intelligence of mind, and such simplicity and innocence 
of character^ tliat she had grown up the common object of 
love, and almost of reverence, to the entire house, from her 
parents down to the lowest servant. Yet nothing seemed 
to spoil, or warp, the compact virtuousness of her nature ; 
but ner good Qualities expanded, with a well-balanced ad- 
justment, which at the early age in which we find her, had 
ripened into combined grace and wisdom. She shared all 
her parents' virtuous thoughts, and cared as little for the 
world as they. She hved with them in a small portion of 
the mansion, which was fitted uj) with elegance, though 
not wit]i luxury ; and their establislimcnt was adequate to 
all their wants. Here they received the few fi-iends with 
whom they preserved familiar relations ; thougli, as they 
did not entertain, nor go out, these were few. Fabiola 
was an occasional visitor, though Agnes preferred going to 
see her at her house ; and she often expressed to her yoimg 
friend her longing for the day, when, meeting with a suit- 
able match, she would re-embellish and open aJl the splendid 
dwelling. For, notwithstanding the Voconian law *' on the 
inheiitance of women,"* now quite obsolete, Agnes had 



♦ Is. i. 9. 

f " Ne quis hsredem virginexn ncque mulicrem faccrct," that no 
one should leave a Tirgin or a woman his heiress. — Cicero in Ver- 

ftMf U 
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recoiverU f 1*0111 collateral sources, large personal additions to 
tbo fauiilv j>ioj>eity. 

In general, of coui-se, the heathen world, who visited, 
attributed a{)})eai'ances to avarice, and calculated what im- 
mense accuniulations of wealth the miserly pai'ents must be 
putting; by ; and concluded, that all beyond the solid sateen 
which shut up the second court, was left to fall into decay 
and ruin. 

It was not so, however. The inner part of the house, 
consistin*^ of a larg*e court, and the garden, with a de- 
tached dming-hall, or trichnium, turned into a chui*ch, and 
the upper portion of the house, accessible from those pai-ts, 
wei'e devoted to the administmtion of that copious charity, 
which the Chiu'ch canied on as 'a bvmncjfs of its Hfe. It 
was under the care and direction of the deacon Repaintus, 
and his exorcist Secundus, officially appointed by the su- 
preme Pontiff to take care of the sick, poor, and strangers, 
m one of the seven regions into which Pope Cajus, about 
five years before, had divided the city for this purpose; 
committing each region to one of the seven deacons of the 
Iloman Churcli. 

Rooms were set apai*t for lodging strangei-s who came 
fi'om a distance, recommended by other churches; and a 
fi'ugal table was provided for them. Upstairs were apai't- 
ments for an hospital for the bed-ridden, the decrepit, and 
the sick, under the care of the deaconesses, and sucn of the 
faithfid as loved to assist in this work of charity. It was 
here that the blind girl had her cell, though she refused to 
take her food, as we have seen, in the house. Tlie tabli- 
numy or muniment-room, which generally stood detached 
in the middle of the passag'e between the inner courts, 
sei*ved as the office and archives for transacting the busi- 
ness of this charitable establislmient, and preserving all 
local documents, such as the acts of martyrs, procured 
or compiled by one of the seven notaries, kept for that 
purnose, by institution of St. Clement I., who was attached 
to that region. 

A door of communication allowed the household to assist 
in these works of charity ; and Agnes had been accustomed 
£fvm childhood to run in and out, many times a day, and 
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to pass hours there; always beaming, like an anoo^ of lights 
consolation and joy on the suffering and distrcS^. This 
house, then^ mipit be called the almonry of the regfion, or 
disti-icty of chanty and hospitality in which it was situated; 
and it was accessible for these purposes through fixe paxti- 
mm or back-door, situated in a narrow lane little frequenter!. 
No wonder that with such an establishment, the fortune of 
tlie inmates should find an easy application. 

Wo heard Pancratius request Sfsbastian, to arrange for 
the distribution of his plate and jewels amon? tliepoor, 
witliout its being known to whom they belongea. He had 
not lost sight ofthe commission, and had fixed on the house 
of A^es, as the fittest fox this purpose. On the morning 
which we have described, the distribution had to take place; 
other regions had sent their poor, and their deacons had 
accompanied them ; and Sebastian, Pancratius, and other 
pei'sons of higher rank had come in to assist in the division. 
Some of these had been seen to enter by Corvinus. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BXTBEME8 MEET. 

A GROUP of poor coming opportunely towards the door, 
enabled Corvinus to tack himself to them, — an admirable 
counterfeit, in all but the modesty of their deiwrtment. 
He kept sufiiciently close to them to hear that each of them, 
as he entered in, pronounced the words, " Deo (/ration/* 
" Thanks be to God." This was not merely a Ohristian, 
but a Catholic pass-word ; for St. Augustine tells us that 
heretics ridiculed Catholics for using it, on the ground that 
it was not a salutation but rather a reply ; but that Catho- 
lics used it because consecitited by pious usage. It is yet 
employed in Italy in the same manner. 

Corvinus pronounced the mystic words, and was al- 
lowed to pass. Following the others closely, and copying 
their mannci's and gestures^ he found himself in tlie inner 
court of the house, which was already filled witli l\i<^ -^^t 

o 
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and infirm. The men were ranged on one side, the women 
on the other. Under the portico at the end were tables 
\n\cd witli costly j)late, and near them was another covered 
with brilliant jewellery. Two silver and ffold smitlis were 
Wfig-hinsf and vahiinf^ most conscientiously this property; 
and beside them was the money which they would give, to 
be distributed amon^^t the poor, in just proportion. 

Corvinus eyed all this with a gluttonous heart He 
would liave given any thing to get it all, and almost 
thought of making a dash at something, and running out. 
But he saw at once the folly or madness of such a course, 
and resolved to wait for a share, and in the meantime take 
note for Fulvius of all he saw., He soon, however, became 
aware of the awkwardness of his present position. While 
the poor were all mixed up together and moving about, he 
remained unnoticed. But he soon saw several young men 
of peculiarly gentle manners, but active, and evidently of 
autJiority, aressed in the garment known to him by the 
name of Dalmatic, from its Dalmatian origin; that is, 
having over the tunic, instead of the toga, a close-fitting 
shorter tnnicle, with ample, but not over long or wide, 
sleeves ; the dress adopted and worn by the deacons, not 
only at their more solemn ministrations in church, but also 
when engaged in the discharge o£ their secondary duties 
about the sick and poor. 

These oiHcers went on marshalHng the attendants, each 
evidently knowing those of his own district, and conducts 
ing them to a peculiar spot within tlie porticoes. But as 
no one recog^iised or claimed Corvinus for one of his poor, 
he was at length left alone in the middle of the court. 
Even his dull mind could feel the anomalous situation into 
which lie had thrust himself. Here he was, the son of the 
)refect of the city, whose duty it was to punish such vio- 
atoi's of domestic rights, an intruder into the innermost 
])arts of a nobleman's house, having entered by a cheat, 
dressed like a beggar, and associating himself with such 
I>(»()ple, of course for some sinister, or at least unlawful, 
purpose. ITo looked towards the door, meditating an 
ei>cui>e ; but he saw it guarded bv an old man named Dio- 
g-enes and his two stout sons, who could hardly restrain 



f; 
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their hot blood at this insolence, though thej only showed 
it by scowling looks, and repressive biting of tneir lips. 
He saw that he was a subject of consultation among^ the 
young deacons, who cast occasioiAl glances towaixls nim ; 
he imagined that even the blind were staring at him, and 
the decrepit ready to wield their crutches liie battle-axes 
against hmi. He had only one consolation; it was erident 
he was not known, and he hoped to frame some excuse 
fiir getting out of the scrape. 

At leng^ the Deacon Ileparatus came up to him, and 
thus courteously accosted him : 

'^ Friend, you probably do not belong to one of the 
regions inrited here to-day. Where do you lire V* 

" In the region of the Alta Semita."* 

This answer gave the civil, not the ecclesiastical, di- 
vision of Rome; still Kcparatos went on: ''The Alta 
Semita is in my I'egion, yet I do not remember to have 



seen you." 



While he spoke these words, he was astonished to see 
the stranger turn deadly pale, and totter as if about to fall, 
while his eyes were fixed upon the door of communication 
with the dwelling-house, ileparatus looked in the same 
direction, and saw Pancratius, just entered, and gathering 
some hasty infoi*mation from Secundus. Corvinus's last 
hope was gone. He stood the next moment confronted 
with the youth (who asked Repai'atus to retire), much in 
the same position as they had last met in, only tliat, in- 
stead of a circle round him of applauders and backers, he 
was here hemmed in on all sides by a multitude who evi- 
dently looked with admiration upon his rival. Nor could 
Corvmus help observing the graceful development and 
manly bearing, which a few weeks had given his late 
scliool-mate. He expected a vollcjy of keen reproach, 
and, perhaps, such chastisement as he would himself have 
inflicted in similar circumstances. What was his amaze- 
ment when Pancratius thus addressed him in the mildest 
tone : 

"Corvinus, are you really i-educed to distress and 

* The upper part of the Quirinol, lcadiii;>^ to the Nomentan gate. 
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lamed by some accident? Or how Lave you left your 
father's house ?'* 

" Not ciuite come to that yet, I hope," replied the bully, 
encouragea to insolence by the gentle address, ** though, 
no doubt, you would be heaitily glad to see it." 

" By no means, I assure you ; I hold you no gnidge. 
U) tlierefore, you require rehef, tell me; and though it is 
not riglit that you should be here, I can take you into a 
private chamber where you can receive it unknown." 

" Then I will tell you the truth : I came in hei'e merely 
for a freak ; and I should be glad if you could get me 
quietly out." 

" Gorvinus," said the youth, with some sternness, " this 
is a seiious offence. Wuat would your father say, if I 
desired these young men, who would instantly obey, to 
take you as you are, bai'efoot, clothed as a slave, coimter- 
feiting a cripple, into the Foinun before his tribunal, and 
publicly chai'ge you with what every Roman woidd resent, 
forcing your way into the heait of a patrician's house ?" 

" For the gods' sakes, good Pancratius, do not inflict 
such frightful punishment." 

*' You know, Corvinus, that your own father would be 
obliged to act towards you the part of Junius Brutus, or 
forfeit his office." 

" I entreat you by all that you love, by all that you 
hold saci*ed, not to dishonoiu* me and mine so cruelly. My 
father and his house, not I, would be ciiished and ruined 
for ever. I will go on my knees and beg yom* pardon for 
my former injuries, if you will only be merciful. 

'^ Hold, hold, Corvinus, I have told you that was Ion? 
forgotten. But hear me now. Every one but the bhna 
around you is a witness to this outrage. There will be a 
hundred evidences to prove it. If ever, then, you speak 
of this assembly, still more if you attempt to molest any 
one for it, we shall have it in our power to bring you to 
trial at your own father s judgment-seat. Do you under- 
stand mo, Corvinus?" 

" I do, indeed," replied the captive in a whining tone. 
" Never, as long as 1 live, will I breathe to moi*tal soul 
djat I came into this drcadiul place. I swear it by the — ^" 
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" Hush, bush ! we want no such oaths here. Take my 
arm, and walk with me." Then turning to the othera, he 
continued : " I know this person ; his coming* here is quite 
a mistake." 

The spectators, who had taken the wretch's sunpli- 
catmg gestures and tone for accompaniments to a tale of 
woe, and sti-ong application for relief, joined m crying out, 
" Pancratius, you will not send him away fasting and un- 
succonred ?" 

" Leave that to me," was the reply. ITie self-appointed 
porters gave way before Pancratius, who led Corvinus, still 
pretending to limp, into the street, and dismissed him, say- 
mg : " Corvinus, we are now qiuts ; only, take care of your 
promise." 

Fulvius, as we have tfeen, went to try his fortune by 
the fi-ont door. He found it, according to Roman custom, 
unlocked; and, indeed, no one could have suspected the 
possibility of a stranger entering at such an hour. In- 
stead of a porter, he found, guarding the door, only a 
simple-looking girl about twelve or thii-teen yeai-s of age, 
clacl in a peasant's garment. No one else was near ; and 
he thought it an excellent opportunity to verify the strong 
suspicion which had crossed his mind. Accordingly, he 
thus addressed the little portress. 

*^ What is your name, child, and who are you ?'* 

" I am," she replied, " Enierentiana, the Lady Agnes*s 
foster-sister." 

** Are you a Chiistian ?'' he asked her sharply. 

The poor little peasant opened her eyes in tlie amaze- 
ment of ignorance, and replied : " No, sir." It was impos- 
sible to resist the evidence of her simplicity; and Fulvius 
was satisfied that he was mistaken. The fact was, that 
she wfus the dau^liter of a i)easant wlio had been Agnes's 
nurse. The mother had just died, and her kind sister had 
sent for the orphan daughter, intending to have lier in- 
stnicted and baptised. She had only arrived a dav or 
two before, and was yet totally i^orant on the subject. 

Fulvius stood embarrassed wliat to do next. Solitude 
made him feel as awkwardly situated, as a crowd was 
making Corvinus. He thought of retrealmg, \iu\. \!ii\^ 
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would have destroyed all his hopes; he was going: to ad- 
vance, when he reflected that lie might commit himself 
unpleasantly. At this critical juncture, whom should he 
see cominp* liprhtlv across the court hut the youthful mis- 
tress of the house, all joy, all spring*, all hrightness and 
punsliine. As soon as she saw him, she stood, as if to 
i*eceive his eiiwui, and he approached with his blandest 
smile and most com-tly gesture, and thus addressed lier : 

" I have anticipated the usual hoiur at which visitors 
come, and, I fear, must appear an intruder. Lady Agnes ; 
but I was impatient to inscribe myself as an humble client 
of your noble house." 

'* Our house,'' she i-eplied, smiling, " boasts of no clients, 
nor do we seek them ; lor we have no pi'etensions to influ- 
ence or power." 

" Pardon me; with such a ruler, it possesses the highest 
of influences and the mightiest of powers, those which rule, 
without eflort, over the heart as a most willing subject." 

Incapable of imagining that such words could allude to 
hei-self, she rej>lied, with lu-tless simplicity : 

" Oh, how tnie are your words ! tlie Lord of this 
house is indeed the sovei*eig^ over the affections of all 
within it." 

" But T," interposed FulviiLS, " allude to that softer 
and benigner dominion, wliich gi-aceful charms alone can 
exercise on those who from near behold them." 

Agnes looked as one entranced; her eyes beheld a very 
diff(L»rcut image before her from that of her wi-etched flat- 
terer; and with an impassioned glance towards heaven, 
she exclaimed : 

** Yes, Ho whose beauty sun and moon in their lofty 
firmament gaze on and admire, to Him is pledged my ser- 
vice nnd my love."* 

Fulvius was confounded and perplexed. The inspired 
look, the ra])turous attitude, tlie music of the thriUing tones 
in which she uttered these words, their mysterious imjK)rt, 
the strangeness of tlie whole scene, riveted him to tlw 
spot, and sealed his lips ; till feeling that he was losing tho 

* ** Cujus pulchritudinem sol et luna mirantur, ipsi soli scnro 
£dem"^Qffice of St Agnu. 
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most favourable o])poi-tunity he coiilil ever expect of open- 
ing Lis mind (affection it could not he calleti) to her, he 
boldly said, "It is of you I am sj)eaking; and I entix^at 
you to believe my exjuession of sincerest admii-ation of 
you, and of imbounded attachment to you." As he uttered 
these woitis, he di-opt on his knee, and attem])ted to take 
her hand; but the maiden bounded back with a shudder, 
and covei*ed hei* face with her ti-embling; hands. 

Fulvius stai-ted in an instimt to his feet; for he saw 
Sebastian, who was come to summon Agnes to the poor, 
impatient of her absence, stiiding forwards towards him, 
with an air of indignation. 

"Sebastian," said Agnes to him, as he approached. 
" Ije not angry ; this srentleman has probably enttn-ed liere 
by some unintentional mistake, and no doubt v.- ill quietly 
retire." Saying this, she withdrew. 

Sebastian, with his calm but encr^'etic manner, now 
addressed the intruder, who quailed ueneath his look, 
** Fulvius, what do you here? what business has brought 

vou r 

" I suppose," answered ho, rej^aining coui-age, " that 
having met the lady of the house at the t^ame ]>hice with 
you, her noble cousin's table, I have a right to wait upon 
iier, in common with other voluntary clients." 

" But not at i>o unreasonable an hour as this, I pre- 



sume ?" 



^' Th(j hour that is not unreasonable for a young officer," 
j'ttoited Fulvius insolentlv, " is not, I trust, so for a civi- 
lan. 

Sebastian had to use all his power of sclf-conti-ol to 
check his indignation, as he re|)lie(l, 

" Fulvius, be not rasli in wliat vou Fav ; but r<»niein- 
ber tliat two i)ersons mav be on a verv <liiferent footiui:- in 
a liou^e. Yet not even tlie hmir-est I'aniiliaritv, s^ill l(!ss a 
one dinner's acquaintance, can authorise or justify tlie siu- 
(hieitv of vour bearinfr towards the vounij* mistress of tliis 
hou^e, a few moments ago." 

"Oil, you arc? jenlous, I sup|)ose, brave csijitnin !*' re- 
plied Fulvius, with his most refined sarcastic tone. ^* lie- 
port says that you are the acceptable, if not ^ceviYV^v\.^ viv^xL- 
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didate for Fabiohi's hand. She is now in the country 
and, no doubt, you wish to make sui-e for youi-self of the 
fortune of one or tlie other of Rome's nchest heiresses. 
There is nothin«^ hke having* tAvo sti-ings to one's bow." 

This coai-se and bitter sai*casm wounded tlie noble offi- 
cer's best feehnjps to the quick ; and had he not lonff before 
discipHned liiniself to Chi-istian meekness, his blooa would 
liave proved too powei-ful for his reason. 

" It is not good for either of us, Fulvius, that you re- 
main longer here. The courteous dismissal of the noble 
ladv whom you have insulted has not sufficed; I must 
be the nider executor of her command." Saying* this, he 
took the unbidden giiest's arm in his powerful grasp, and 
conducted him to the door. When he had put him out- 
side, still holding" him fast, he added, " Go now, Fidvius, 
in peace; and remember that you have this day made 
yourself amenable to the laws of the state by this unwor- 
thy conduct. I will spare you, if you know how to keep 
your o\\ n counsel ; but it is well that you should know, 
that I am acquainted with your occupation in Rome; and 
that I hold this momma's insolence over your head, as a 
security that you will follow it discreetly. Now, agam I 
say, go in peace." 

But he had no sooner let go his grasp, than he felt 
himself seized from behind W an unseen, but evidently an 
athletic, assailant. It was Eurotas, from whom Fulvius 
dui'st conceal nothing-, and to whom he had confided the 
intended interview with Coninus, that had followed and 
watched him. From the black slave he had before leai-nt 
the mean and coai'se character of this client of her magical 
arts ; and he feared some trap. When he saw the seeming 
stnig-o^le at the door, he ran stealthily behind Sebastian, 
who, he fancied, must be his pupil's new ally, and pounced 
upon him with a bear s nide assault. But he had no com- 
mon rival to deal with. He attempted in vain, though 
now helped by Fulvius, to thi-ow the soldier heavily down; 
till, de<i)airing- of success in this way, he detached from his 
giitlle a small but deadly weapon, a steel mace of finished 
Syriar make, and was raising it over the back of Sebas- 
tmn's head, when he felt it wrenched in a tiice from hia 
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handy &nd himself twirled two or three times roandy in on 
iron gripe, and flung* flat in the middle of the street. 

^' I am afraid jou have hurt the i)oor felloiv, Qua- 
dratusy" said S<*hastian to his centurion, who was coming 
up at that moment to join his fellow-Christians, and was 
of most Herculean make and strength. 

" lie well deserves it, tribune, for his cowardly as- 
sault/* rephed the otlier, as they re-entered the liouse. 

The two foreignere, crest-fallen, slunk away from the 
scene of their defeat; and as they-tuiDcd the comer, 
caught a glimpse of Gorvinus, no longer limping, but 
running as fast as his legs would carry him, from his dis* 
comfiture at the back-door. However often tliey may 
have met aflerwards, neither ever alluded to their feats of 
that morning. Each knew that the other had incurred 
only failure and shame ; and thoy came both to the con- 
clusion, that there was one fold at least in Borne, which 
either fox or wolf would assail in vain. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CIIAniTT RETURNS. 

When calm had been restored, afler tliis twofold dis- 
tiu'bance, the work of the day w^cnt quietly on. Besides 
the distribution of greater alms, such as was made by St. 
Laurence, from the Churcli, it was by no means so im- 
common in eai'ly nges, for foi-tunes to l>e given away at 
once, by those who wished to retire from tlie world.* 
Indeed wo should naturally expect to find, that the noble 
charity of the AjKWtolic Cfliurch at Jerusalem would not 
be -a barren example to that of Rome. 13 ut this extra- 
ordinary charity would bo most naturally suggested at 
jHjriods when the Church was tlu-eatencd with persecution ; 

• We have it recorded of Ncpotian, that on his conversion he 
distributed all his property to the poor. St. Paulinus of Nola did 
the samo. 
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and when Christians, who fi-om position and circumstances 
might look fonvard to nmrtyi*dom, would, to use a homely 
phrase, clear their hearts and houses for action, hy remov- 
mg from hoth whatever ould iittach themselves to earth, 
and become the sjK)iI of the impious soldier, instead of 
having been made the inheritance of the poor.* 

Nor would the givat princii)les be forgotten, of making 
the light of good works to shine befjre men, while the 
hand which filled the lamp, poured in its oil in the secret, 
which only He who seetti in scci-et can i)enetrate. The 
plate and jewels of a noble family publicly valued, sold, 
and, in their price, distributed to the jwor, must have been 
a bright example of charity, which consoled the Church, 
animated the generous, shamed tlie avai-icious, touched the 
heart of the catechumen, and drew blessings and prayei-s 
from the lips of the poor. And yet the individual right 
hand that gave them remained closely shrouded from the 
scrutiny or consciousness of the left; and the humility and 
modesty of the noble giver remained concealed in His 
bosom, into which these eai'thlv treasures were laid up, to 
be returned with boundless ancl eternal usury. 

And such was the case in the instance before us. When 
all was prepared, Dionysius the priest, who at the same 
time was the physician to whom the care of the sick was 
committed, and who had succeeded Polycarp in the title 
of St. Pastor, made his appeai*ance, and seated in a chair 
at one end of the court, thus addressed the assembly : 

" Dear brethi-en, our mei^citul God has touched the 
heart of some chaiitable brother, to have compassion on 
his poorer brethren, and strip himself of much woildly 
possession, for Christ's sake. Who he is I know not j nor 
would I seek to know. He is some one who loves not to 
have his treasures where rust consumes, and thieves break 
in and steal, but prefers, like the blessed Ijaui-ence, tliat 
they should be borne up, by the hands of Chnst's poor, 
into the heavenlv treasury. 

" Accept then, as a gift from God, who has inspired 
this charity, the disti-ibution which is about to be made, 

* ** Dabis impio militi quod non vis dare saccrdoti, et h x: tollit 
/iscwi, quod non accipit ChrUlus.'* — St Aug, 
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and wbicli niav be a useful lielp, in the days of tribulation, 
which are preparing* for us. And as the only return whidi 
is de.sirpd from you, join all in that famiHar pmyer, which 
we daily i-ccite for those wlio give, or do, us good." 

During" this bnef address, poor Panci-atius knew not 
which way to look. lie liad sni-unk into a corner behind 
rlie assistants, and Sebastian had compassionately stood 
Ix'ibre him, making" liimself as large as possible. And liis 
emotion did all but beti*ay him, wlien the whole of that 
assembly knelt down, and with outsti*etclied hands, u|>- 
lifted eyes, and fei*vent tone, cried out, as if with one 
voice, 

" Setrihtere dfgnare, Domine, omnlhus nobis bona fa- 
eientibus, propter Nomen tmim, vitam cetemam, Avwn.^^* 

The alms wei-e then distributed, and they proved un- 
ex[)ectedly large. Abundant ibod was also served out to 
all, and a cheerful banquet closed the edifying scene, ft 
was still early : indeed many partook not of food, as a still 
more delicious, and spiritual, least was about to be prepared 
for them in the neighbouring titular church. 

When all was over, Ciecilia insisted upon sechg her 
poor old crip[)le safe home, and u])on carrying" for him his 
lieavy canvas pui*se ; and chatted so cheerfully to him, 
that he was surprised when he found lie had reached the 
door of his ])oor but clean lodning. His blind guide then 
thrust his ])urse into liis hand, and giving him a hurried 
good day, tripped away most lightly, and was soon lost 
to his sight. The bag seemed uncommonly full ; so he 
counted carefully its contents, and found, to his amaze- 
ment, that he had a double portion. He tried ag*ain, 
and still it was so. At the fii-st oppoitunity, he made in- 
quiries from Reyiaratus, but could get no ex])lanation. If 
he had seen Ciecilia, wh(»n she had turned the corner, 
laiii:-li outriLi'lit, as if she had been i)lavinc>* some one a 
trootl trick, and running; as liii'htlv as if she had nothing 
Ik'wvv about her, he mia*ht have discovered a soluti(m ot 
the problem of his wealtli. 

• " Be pleased to reudur, O Lord, eternal life to all who for Thy 
Kame's sukq do unto us good things." 
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CHArTEIl XVL 

THE MOKTII OF OCTOBER. 



Th e month of Oc^)bor in Italy is certainly a glorious sea- 
Fon. The sun has contacted his lieat, but not his splendour ; 
lie is less scorching-, hut not less bi-ight. As he lises in the 
morning;, he dashes sparlcs of i-adiance over owaking* nature^ 
as an Indian pruice, upon entering; liis presence-chamber, 
iling;s handful s of gems and g-old into the crowd ; and the 
mountains seem to stretch forth their rocky heads, and the 
woods to wave their lofty ai-ms, in eag'emess to catch his 
i*oyal lar^ss. And aft^r careerinff through a cloudless 
sky, when he reaches his goal, ana finds liis bed spread 
with molten gold on the western sea, and canopied above 
with purple clouds, edgfed with burnished yet aiiy fringes, 
more hrilliant than Ophir supplied to the couch of Solomon, 
he expands himself into a huge disk of most benignant 
i*adiance, as if to bid farewell to his past course ; but soon 
sends back, after disaj)|iearing, radiant messengei-s from the 
world he is visiting and cheering, to remind us he will soon 
come back, and gladden us again. If less powerful, his 
i-ay is cei-tainly richer and more active. It has taken 
months to di-aw out of the sapless, shrivelled vine-stem, 
fii-st green loaves, then crisp slender tendrils, and last little 
clust^i's of hard sour berries; and the growth has been 
provokingly slow. But now the leaves are large and 
mantling, and worthy in vine-countries to have a name of 
their own;* and the sepamted little knots have swelled 
uj) into luxurious bunches of gi'ajics. And of these some 
arc already assuming their brighf amber tint, while those 
whi;h are to glow in rich imperial purple, are passing 
ra])idly to it, tlu*ough a changing opal hue, scarcely less 
heautiful. 

It is pleasant then to sit in a shady spot, on a hill side, 
and look ever and anon, from one's book, over the varied 
and varying landscai)e. For, as the breeze sweeps over 
the olives on the hill-side, and turns over their leaves, it 

* PampintUt pampino. 
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brings out fi-om them lig^lit and shade, for their two sides 
vary in sober tint; and as the sun shines, or the cloud 
darkens, on tlie vineyards, in the rounded hollows between, 
the brilliant web of uastimn^ vine-leaves disT>lays a yel- 
lower or browner shade of its delicious ^i-een. Then, mingle 
with these the innumerable other colours that tinge the pic- 
ture, from the dark cypress, the duller ilex, the rich chestnut, 
tlie reddening orchai-d, the adust stubble, the melancholy 
I»ine — to Italy what the palm-tree is tolhe East — towering 
above the box, and the arbutus, and laurels of villas, and 
these scattered all over the mountain, hill, and plain, with 
fountains leaping up, and cascades gliding down, porticoes 
of glittering marble, statues of bronze and stone, painted 
fronts of rustic dweUings, with flowers innumerable, and 
patches of greensward ; and you have a faint idea of the 
attractions which, for this month, as in our days, used 
to di-aw out the Roman patrician and knight, fi-om what 
Horace calls the clatter and smoke of liome, to feast his 
eves upon the calmer beauties of the countrv. 

And so, as the happy month a}>pronche(l, villas were 
seen open to let in air ; and innumemble slaves were busy, 
dusting and scouring, trimming the hedges into fantastic 
shapes, clearing the canals for the artificial brooklets, and 
plucking up the weeds from the gravel-walks. /J'lie v'lUicua 
or country steward supmntentk all; and with sharp word, 
or sharper lash, makes many suffer, that perhaps one only 
may enjoy. 

At last the dusty roads become cncumljered with every 
species of vehicle, from the huge wain carrying furaiture, 
and slowly drawn by oxen, to the li<j;*ht chariot or gig, 
dashing on behind sj)irited barbs; and as the best rojids 
were narrow, and the drivel's of other days were not more 
smooth-tongued than those of oui*s, we may imacrine whav; 
confusion and noise and squabbling filled the public ways. 
xSor was there a favoured one among these. Sabine, Tus- 
culiui, and Alban hills were all studiinl over with splendid 
vilhis, or humbler cottages, <\\q)a as a Mrecoiins or a llorace 
in!;^iit resp(!ctively occupy; even the fl;.t (.'umjuignn of 
Rome is covc^red with the ruins of innnenso countiv resi- 
deuces ; while from the mouth of the Tiber, along the 
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coast ay Laiirentuni; LBnuvium, and Antium, and so on to 
Cajeta, Ba jce, and other fashionable wateiing-places round 
Vesuvius, a sti-eet of noble residences may be said to have 
inin. Nor were these limits sufficient to satisiy the periodical 
fevier for nistication in Rome. The borders of Benacus (now 
the La^o Maffg^ore, north of Milan), Como, and the beau- 
tiiul banks ot the Brenta, received theur visitors not from 
neighbouring' cities only, still less frem wanderers of (Jer- 
manic ori|rin, but lather from the inhabitants of the im- 
perial capital. 

It was to one of these "tender eyes of Italy," as Pliny 
calls its villas,* because foi-ming* its truest beauty, that 
Fabiola had hastened, before the rush on the I'oad, the day 
after her black slave's interview with Corv'inus. It was 
situated on the slope of the hill which descends to the bay 
of Gaeta ; and was remarkable, like her house, for the gooa 
taste which an-anged the most costly, though not luxurious, 
elements of comfoi-t. From the ten-ace in front of the 
elegant villa, could be seen the calm azure bay, embowei'ed 
in the richest of shores, like a miiTor in an embossed and 
enamelled frame, relieved by the white sun-lit sails of 
yachts, galleys, pleasure-boats, and fishing-skiifs ; from 
some of which rose the roaring' laugh of excursionists, from 
othei-s the song or harp-notes of family parties, or the loud, 
sharp, and not over-refined ditties of the various plough- 
men of the deep. A galler}' of lattice, covered with creepere, 
led to the baths on the shore ; and half way down was an 
opening on a favourite spot of gi-een, kept ever fresh by 
the gush, from an out-cropping rock, of a ciystal sprinff, 
confined for a moment in a natural bason, in which it bub- 
bled and fretted, till, rusliing over its ledge, it went down 
mm'muring and chattering, in the most good-natured way 
imaginable, along the side of the trellis, into the sea. Two 
enormous plane-trees cast their shade over this classic 
gi'ound, as did Plato's and Cicero's over their choice scenes 
of philosophical disquisition. The most beautiful flowera 
and plants from dist^mt climates had been tau;ilit to make 
this spot their home, sheltered, as it was, equally fiom sid- 
triness and from frost. 

♦ Ocelli Italia, 
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Fabius, for reasons which will be explained later, sel- 
dom paid more than a flying visit for a couple of days to 
this villa; and even then it was generally on his way to 
some gayer irsoi-t of Roman ia&hion, whera he had, or 
pretended to have, business. His daughter was, therefore, 
mostly alone, and enjoyed a delicious soHtude. Besides a 
weil-fumished librar}' always kept at the villa, chiefly con* 
taininc' works on agricultm-e, or of a local interest, a stock 
of books, some old favourites, other lighter productions of 
tlie season (of which she generally procured an early copy 
at a high price), was brought every vear from Home, toge* 
ther with a quantity of smaller familiar works of art, such 
as, distributed through new apartments, make them become 
a home. Most of her mommg hours were spent in the 
cherished retreat just described, with a book-casket at her 
side, from which she selected flrst one vohime, and then 
another. But any visitor callinjif ujwn her this yea**, would 
have been surnnsed to find her almost always witli a com- 
pQjiion — and that a slave ! 

We may imagine how aniazod she was when, the day 
following the dinner at her house, Agnes informed her, that 
S}Ta had declined leaving her service, though tempted by 
a bi-ibe of liberty. Still more astonished was she at learn- 
ing, that the reason was attachment to herself. She could 
feel no pleasurable consciousness of having eai-ned this 
affection by any acts of kindness, nor even by any decent 
gi-atitude for her servant's care of her in illness. She was 
therefore at first inclined to think Sym a fool for her 
pains. But it would not do in her mind. It was tme she 
nad often read or heard of instances of fidelity and devot- 
edness in slaves, even towaitls oppressive mastei-s;* but 
these were always accounted as excej)tJons to the general 
nile ; and what were a few dozen cases, in as manv cen- 
turies, of love, compared with the daily ten thousanrl ones 
of hatred around hnr? Yet here was a clear and palpable 
one at hand, and it struck her forcibly. She waited a 
time, and watched her maid eagerly, to see if she could 
discover in her conduct any ail's, any symptom of thinking 

* Such as nrc pven by Macrobius in hU Saturnalia, lib. i., and * 
by Valerius Maximum. 
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she Lad done a grand thing, and that her mistress must 
feel it. Not in the least. Syra pursued all her duties 
with the same simple diligence, and never betrayed any 
signs of believing herself less a slave than before. Fa;^ 
biola's heai-t softened more and more; and she now began 
to think that not quite so difficult, which, in her conver- 
sation with Affnes, she had pronounced impossible — to love 
a sLive. Ana she had also discovei*ed a second evidence, 
that there was such a thing in the world, as disinterested 
love, affection that asked for no return. 

Her convereations witli her slave, after the memorable 
one wliicli we have recounted, had satisfied her tliat she 
had received a superior education. She was too delicate to 
question her on her eai-ly histoiy; especially as mastera 
often had young slaves highly educated, to enhance their 
value. But she soon discovered that she read Greek and 
Latin authors with ease and elegance, and wrote well in 
botli languages. By degrees she raised her position, to 
the great annoyance of her companions : she ordered Eu- 
phrosyne to give her a separate room, the greatest of com- 
forts to the poor maid ; and she employed her near herself 
as a secretaiy and reader. Still she could perceive no 
change in her conduct, no pride, no pretensions; for the 
moment any work presented itself of the menial character 
formerly allotted to her, she never seemed to think of 
turning it over to any one else, but at once naturally and 
cheerfully set hei'self about it. 

The reading generally pursued by Fabiola was, as has 
been previously observed, of rather an abstruse and refined 
character, consisting of philosophical literature. She was 
surprised, however, to find how her slave, by a simple re- 
mark, would often confute an apparently soHd maxim, 
bring down a grand flight of virtuous declamation, or sug- 
gest a higher view of moral truth, or a more practical 
course of action, than authors whom she had long admired 
proposed in their writings. Nor was this done by any ap- 
pai*ent shre\ydness of judgment or pungency of wit; nor 
did it seem to come from much reading, or ieep thought, 
or superiority of education. For though she saw traces of 
this in Syra's words, ideas, and behaviour, yet tlve books 
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and doctrines which she was readinff now, were evidently 
new to her. But there seemed to be in her maid's mind 
some hitent bnt infallible standard of trutli, some master- 
key, which opened emiaily every closed deposit of moral 
knowledge, some weu-attuned chord, which vilroted in 
un&iling unison with what was just and right, but jangled 
in dissonance with whatever was wrong, vicious, or even 
inaccurate. What this secret was, she wanted to discover; 
it was more like an intuition, than any thing she had before 
witnessed. She was not yet in a condition to learn, that 
the meanest and least in the Kingdom of Heaven (and 
what lower than a slave ?) w^as greater in spiritual wisdom, 
intellectual light, and heavenly privileges, than even the 
Baptist Precursor.* 

It was on a delicious morning in October, that, reclining 
by the sjninp:, the mistress and slave wcjre occupied in reiuf- 
ing" ; w^hen the former, wearied with the lieaviness of the 
volume, lookeil for soraethiog lighter and newer; and, 
drawing out a manuscript fi-om her casket, said : 

" Syra, put tliat stupid book down. Here is something, 
I am told, very amusing, and only just come out. It will 
be new to both of us." 

The handmaid did as she was told, looked nt the title 
of the proffered volume, and blusliod. She ghincod over 
the ft;w first lines, and her fcai-s wore confii-mcd. She saw 
that it was one of those ti'oshy works, which were freely 
allowed to cireulate, as St. Justin complained, though 
grossly immoral, and making lig-ht of all virtue; while 
eveiy Christian writing was suppresse<l, or as much as pos- 
sible discountenanced. She j)ut down the book witii a 
calm resolution, and said : 

^* Do not, my good misti'oss, ask me to read to you 
from that book. It is fit neither for me to recite, nor for 
you to hear.'' 

Fabiola was astonished. Slie had never heard, or even 
thought, of such a thing as restraint put upon her studies. 
AVhat in our days would be looked upon as unfit for com- 
mon penisal, formed pai-t of cuirent and fashionable lite- 
ratiuv. From Horace to Ausonius, all classical writers de- 

♦ Matt. xii. 1 1. 
u 
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roonstrate this. And wliat rule of virtue could have made 
that reading; seem indelicate, which only described by the 
pen a system of morals, which the pencil and the chisel 
made hourly familiar to every eye? Fabiola had no higher 
standard of'^rig;ht and wrone; than the system, under wnich 
she had been educated, had given lier. 

" What possible harm can it do either of us?" she 
asked, smiling-. " I have no doubt there are plenty of foul 
crimes and wicked actions described in the book; but it 
will not induce us to commit them. And, in the mean- 
time, it is amusing to i*ead them of others." 

" Would you Yom-self, for any consideration, do them ?" 

" Not for the world." 

" Yet, as you hear them read, their image must occupy 
your mind ; ns they amuse you, your thoughts must dwell 
upon them with pleasnip.'' 

'^ Cei-tainly. What then?" 

" That image is foulness, that thought is wickedness.'' 

" How is tliat possible ? Does not wickedness require 
an action, to have any existence ?" 

" TiTie, my misti*ess ; and what is the action of the 
mind, or as I call it the soul, but thought ? A passion 
which n*UJics death, is the action of this invisible power, 
like it, luiseen ; the blow which inflicts it is but the me- 
chanical action of the body, discemible like its origin. But 
which power commands, and which obeys ? In which re- 
sides the responsibility of the final eflfect ?" 

" I undei-stand you," said Fabiola, after a pause of 
some little moi-tification. " But one difficulty remains. 
There is responsibility, you maintain, for the inward, as 
well as the outward, act. To whom? If the second fol- 
low, there is joint i-esponsibility for both, to society, to the 
laws, to principles of justice, to self; for painful results 
will ensue. But if only the inward action exist, to whom 
can there be resoonsibiiity ? Who sees it ? Who can pre- 
sume to judge It ? Who to control it ?" 

*' God," answered S}Ta, with simple eamestness. 

Fabiola was disappointed. Slie expected some new 
theory, some striking piinciple, to come out. Instead, 
they liad sunk down into what she feared was mere super- 
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Btition, though not so much ns she once had deemed it. 
" What, Syi-a, do you tlien really believe in Jupiter, and 
Juno, or i)erhaj)s Alinena, who is about the most respect- 
able of the Olympian laniily ? Do you think they nave 
any thing: to do with our aiiairs ?" 

" Far indeed from it ; I loathe their very names, and I 
detest the wickedness which their histories or fables sym- 
bolise on earth. No, I spoke not of go^s and goddesses, 
but of one only God." 

" And what do you call Him, Syra, in your system?" 

" He has no name but God; and that only men have 
given Him, that they may speak of Him. It describes 
not His nature, His oriofin. His qualities." 

"And what are tnese?" asked the mistress, with 
awakened curiosity. 

" Simple as lig*ht is His nature, one and the same 
every where, indivisi])le, undefilable, penetrating yet dif- 
fusive, ubi({uitous and unlimited. He existed before there 
was any beginning; He will exist after all ending has 
ceased. Power, wisdom, goodness, love, justice too, and 
unerring judgment belong to Him by His nature, and are 
as unlimited and unrestrained as it. He alone can create, 
He alone ])reserve, and He alone destroy.'* 

Fabiola had often read of the inspired looks which 
animated a sibyl, or the priestess of an oracle ; but she 
had never v itnessed thorn till now. The slave's counte- 
nance glowed, her eyes shone with a calm brillianc}', her 
frame was immovable, the woi-ds flowed from her lips, as 
if tliese were but the opening of a musical reed, made vocal 
by another's breath. Iler exi)ression and manner forcibly 
reminded FabioLi of that abstracted and mysterious look, 
wliicli she had so often noticed in Agnes ; and though in the 
child it was more tender and graceful, in the maid it seemed 
more earnest and oi-acular. " How enthusiastic and ex- 
citable an Eastern temperament is, to be sure !" thought 
Fabiola, as she gazed upon her slave. " No wonder the 
East should be thought the land of poetry and inspiration." 
When she saw Syra rehixed from tlie evident tension of her 
mind, she said, in as light a tone as she could assume : 
" But, Syra, can you think, that a Being such as you have 
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described, far beyond all the conception of ancient fable, 
can occupy Himself with constantly watching tho actions^ 
still moi-e the paltry tlioughts, of millions of creatures T' 

"It is no occupation, lady, it is not even choice. I 
called Him light. Is it occupation or labour to the sim to 
send his rays through the crystal of this fountain, to the 
very j>ebb!es in its bed ? See how, of themselves they dis- 
close, not only the beautiftil, but the foul that hai'boiu*s 
there ; not only the sparkles that the falling di-ops stnke 
fi-om its rough sides; not only the pearly bubbles that 
merely rise, glisten for a moment, then break against the 
surface; not only the golden fish that bask in their light, 
but black and loathsome creeping things, which seek to 
hide and bury themselves in dark nooks oelow, and cannot; 
for the light pui-sues them. Is there toil or occupation 
in all this, to the sim that thus visits them ? Far more 
would it appear so, were he to restrain his beams at the 
surface of the transparent element, and hold them back 
from throwing it into light. And what he does here he 
does in the next sti-eam, and in that which is a thousand 
miles off, with eqiuil ease ; nor can any imaginable increase 
of their num])er, or hulk, lead us to fancy, or believe, that 
rays would be wanting, or light would fail, to scnitinise 
them all." 

" Your theories are beautiful always, Syra, and, if time, 
most wondei'ful ;" obsened Fabiola, after a pause, during 
which her eyes were fixedly contemplating the fountain, as 
though slie were testing: the tnith of Syra's woi*ds. 

" And they sound like tnith," she added ; " for could 
falsehood bo more beautiful than truth? But what an 
awful idea, that one has nrviT been alone, has never had a 
wish to oneself, has never held a single thought in seci*et, 
has never hidden the most foolish fancy ot a proud or 
childish brain, from the observation of One that knows no 
imperfection. Terrible thought, that one is living, if you 
say tiiie, under the steady gaze of an Eye, of wliich the 
sun is but a shadow, for he enters not the soul ! It is 
enough to make one any evening commit self-destniction, 
to get i-id of the tortm-ing watchfulness! Yet it sounds so 
true!" 
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Fabiola looked almost wild as she spoke these woixis. 
The pride of her pa<jan heart i-ose strong witliin hei, and 
she rebelled agnirist tlie supjK)sition that she coiild never 
ag-ain feel alone with her own thoiij^hts, or that any power 
should exist which could control her inmost desires, ima- 
gining^, or caprices. Still the thought came back : " Yet 
it seems so true !" Her cfenerous intellect stmgg'led against 
the writhing passion, like an engle with a serpent; more 
with eye, than with beak and talons, subduing the quailing 
foe. After a struggle, visible in her countenance and ges- 
tures, a calm came over her. She seemed for the nrst 
time to feel the presence of One greater than hei-self, some 
one whom she teai-ed, yet whom she would wish to love. 
Slie bowed down her mind, she bent her intelligence to 
His feet ; and her heart too owned, for the first time, that 
it had a Master, and a Lord. 

Syra watched, with calm intensity of feeling, tlie work- 
ings of her mistress's mind, in silence. She knew how 
much depended on the issue, what a mighty step in her 
unconscious pupil's relijnous progT(»ss was involved in the 
recognition of the tnith before her, and she fervently 
prayed for this grace. 

At length Fabiola raised her head, which seomod to 
have been bowed down in accompaniment to her mnid, and 
with graceful kindness said, 

'* Svra, I am sui-e I have not vet reached tlie depths of 
your knowledge ; you must have mucii more to tcacii me." 
(A tear and a blush came to the poor handmaid's relief.) 
" But to-day you have opened a new world, and a new 
life, to my thoughts. A sphere of virtue beyond the 
opinitms and the judg-ments of men, a consciousness of a 
controllings an apj)roving, and a rewardhg Power too : am 
I rights' (Syi-a expressed a[)probation,) "standing by us 
when no other eye can see, or restrain, or encourage us; a 
feeling that, were we shut up forever in solitude, we should 
])e ever the same, because that influence on us must be so 
su'perior to that of any amount of human principles, in 
tiuiding us, and could not leave us; such, if I understand 
your tlieory, is the position of moral elevation, in which it 
would place each individual. To iiill below it^ even with 
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an outwardly virtuous life, is mere deceit, and positive 
wickedness. Is this so ?" 

" my dear mistress,'' exclaimed Syra, " how much 
hetter you can express this than I do !" 

" 'ion have never flattered me yet, S}Ta," replied Fa- 
biola, smilingly; "do not beg-in now. But you have 
thrown a new light upon other subjects, till to-day obscure 
to me. Tell me, now, was it not this that you meant, 
when once you told me, that in your theory there was 
no distinction between mistress and slave; that is, that 
as this distinction is only outward, social, and bodily, it is 
not to be put in comparison with that equality wliich exists 
before your Supreme Being, and that possible moral supe- 
riority which He mig-ht see of the one over the other, in- 
versely of their visible rank ?" 

" It was in a gi'eat measiu^ so, my noble lady; though 
there are other considemtions involved in the idea, which 
would hardly interest you at present." 

" And yet, when you spoke that proposition, it seemed 
to me so monstrous, so absurd, that priae and anger over- 
came me. Do you i-emember that, Syra ?" 

" Oh, no, no !" rejilied the gentle servant ; " do not 
allude to it, I pray !" 

" Have you forgiven me that day, Syra ?" said the 
mistress, with an emotion quit^ new to her. 

The poor maid was overpowered. She i-ose and threw 
herself on her knees before her mistress, and tried to seize 
her hand ; but she prevented hei-, and, for the first time 
in her life, Fabiola threw hei-self ui)on a slave's neck, and 
wept. 

Her passion of teai*s was long and tender. Her heart 
was getting above her intellect ; and this can only be by 
its increasing softness. At Icng-th she grew calm ; and as 
she withdrew her embrace she said : 

" One moi-e tiling, S}Ta : dare one address, by worship, 
tills Being" whom von have described to me? Is He not 
too groat, too lofty, too distant, for this/" 

" Oh, no ! far from it, noble lady," answered the ser- 
vant. " He is not distant from any of us; for as much 
as in the light of the sun, so in the very splendour of His 
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power, His goodness, and His wisdom, we live and move 
and have our being. Hence, one may address Him, not 
as far off, bnt as around us and within us, while we are in 
Him ; and He liears us not with ears, but our words drop 
at once into His very bosom, and the desires of our hearts 
pa.s.s directly into the divine abyss of His." 

" But," pursued Fabiola, somewhat timidly, " is there 
no great act of acknowledgment, such as sacnfice is sup- 
posed to be, whereby He may be formally recogiiised and 
adored ?" 

Syra hesitated, for the conversation seemed to be trench- 
ing upon mysterious and sacred ground, never opened by 
the Cnurch to profane foot. She, however, answered in a 
simple and general affirmative. 

" And could not I," still more humbly asked her mis- 
tress, " be so ftir instnicted in your scliool, as to be able to 
perform this nobler act of homage ?" 

" I fear not, noble Fabiola ; one must needs have a 
Victim worthy of tlie Deity." 

" Ah, yes ! to be sure," answered Fabiola. '^ A bull 
may be good enough for Jupiter, or a goat for Bacchus ; 
but where can be loimd a sacrifice wortliy of Him, whom 
you have brouglit me to know V^ 

'* It must indeed be one every war wortliv of Him, 
spotless in pui-ity, matcliless in grcatnesH, unbounded in 
acceptableness." 

" And what can that be, Syra ?" 

" Only Himself." 

Fabiola covered her face with her hands, and tlicn look- 
ing up earnestly into Syra's face, said to her : 

" I am sure that, after having so clearly described to 
me the deep sense of responsibility, under which you must 
habituiiUy speak as well as act, you have a real meaning 
in this awliil saying, though I understand you not.'' 

" As surely as every word of mine is heard, as every 
thought of mine is seen, it is a truth wliicli I have spoken. 

" I have not strength to cany the subject fiu-ther at 
present; I have need of rest." 
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CHAPTEU XVII. 

THE CIIB18TIAN COMJIUXITY. 

After this convei-sation Fabiola retired; and during the 
rest of* the day lier mind was alternately a^tatcd and 
calm. When she looked steadily on the grand view of 
monil life which hei- mind had grasped, she found an un- 
usual ti'annuillity in its contemplation ; she felt as if she 
had made discovery of a great phenomenon, the knowledge 
of which guided her into a new and lofty region, whence 
she could smile on the errors and follies of mankind. But 
when she considei-ed the i*esj)onsibility which this light im- 
posed, the watchfulness which it demanded, the unseen and 
unrequited struggles wliich it required, the desolateness, 
almost, of a virtue without admii-ation or even sympathy, 
she again shnmk from the life that was before her, as 
about to be ])assed without any stay or help, from the 
onlv sources of it which she knew. Unconscious of the 
real cause, she saw that she possessed not instruments or 
means, to cany out the beautiftil theory. This seemed to 
stand like a brilliant lamp in the midst of a huge, Imre, 
unfurnished hall, lighting up only a wilderness. What 
was the w^q of so much wasted splendour? 

The next morning had been nxed for one of those visits 
which used to be annually paid in the country, — that to 
the now ex-prefect of the city, Clm)matius. Our reader 
will remember, that after his convereion and resignation 
of office, tliis maf;i.-ti*ate had retired to his villa in Cam- 
pania, taking witli him a number of the converts made by 
Sebastian, with the holy priest Polycarp, to complete theur 
instiuctioii. Of these cu-cumstxmces, of course, Fabiola 
1::kI never been informed ; but she heard all sorts of curious 
r('poits about Chromatius's villa. It was said that he had a 
iinniber of visitoi-s never before seen at his hoiise ; that he 
gave no entertainments ; that he had freed all his country 
slaves, but that many of them had prefen-ed remaining 
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with hirn ; that if numei-oiis, the whole estahh'shment 
<«eemed very haj)!)}', thoug"h no boistci-ous sports or frolic- 
some meetings seemed to be indulf^'ed in. AH this stimu- 
lated Fabiola's cmiosit v, in addition to her wish to dis- 
charge a pleasing duty of com-tesy to a most kind friend 
of hei-s fi-om childhood; and she longed to see, with her 
own eye.«, what appeared to her to be a very Platonic, or, 
as we shoidd say, Utopian expeiiment. 

In a li^ht counti-y carnage, with good horees, Fabiola 
stnited early, and dashed gaily along the level ix)ad aci'oss 
the " haj)py Camnania." An autumnal shower llad laid 
the dust, and stuaded with glistening gems the gai-hmds 
of vine which bordered the way, festooned, instead of 
hed**^, from tree to tree. It was not lonff before she 
reached the gentle acclivity, for hill it could scai'ce be 
called, covered with box, arbutus, and laurels, relieved 
by tall tapering cypresses, amidst wliicli shone the white 
walls of the large villa on the summit. A change, she 
perceived, had taken place, which at fii*st she could not ex- 
actly define ; but wlien she had passed through the gate, 
the number of empty pedestals and niches reminded her, 
that the villa had entirely lost one of its most character- 
istic oi-naments, — the number of beautiful statues which 
stood gmcefully against the clipped evergreen hedges, and 
gave it tlie name, now become quite an empty one, oi Ad 
Stat lias* 

Chromatins, whom she had last seen limping with gout, 
now a hale old man, courteously received her, and inquired 
kindly after her father, asking if the report were true that 
he was going shortly to Asia. At this Fabiola seemed 
gineved and mortified ; for he had not mentioned his in- 
tention to her. Chromatins hoped it might be a fiilse 
alarm, and asked her to take a stroll about the gi-ounds. 
She found them kept with the same care as ever, full of 
beautiful j)lants; but still much missed the old statues. 
At last they reached a grotto with a fountain, in which 
formerly nymphs and sea-deities disported, but which now 
prei-ontcd a black unbroken surface. She could contain her- 
self no longer, and, turning to Chromatins, she said : 
♦ " Tlie Villa of Statu'*^*' or " at tho Statvie^r 
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" Wl»y , what on earth liave you been doing, Chromatius, 
to send awoy all your statues, and destroy the peculiar 
feature of your handsome villa? What induced you to do 

this r 

" My dear young- lady," answered the ^od-humoiured 
old g-entleinan, " do not be so angry. Of what use were 
those figures to any one ?" 

"If you thought so," replied she, "others might not. 
But tell me, what have you done with them all ?" 

" Why, to tell you the ti-uth, I have had them brought 
under the hammer." 

"What ! and never let me know any thing about it? 
You know there were several pieces I would most gladly 
have purchased." 

Chromatius laughed outi*ight, and said, with tliat fami- 
liar tone, which acquaintance with Fabiola from a child 
authorised him always to assume with her : 

" Dear me ! how your young imagination runs away, 
far too fast for my poor old tongue to keep pace with ; I 
meant not the auctioneer's hammer, but the sledge-ham- 
mer. The gods and goddesses have been all smashed, 
pulverised ! If you happen to want a stray leg, or a hand 
minus a few fingei-s, perhaps I may pick up such a thing 
for you. But 1 cannot promise you a face with a nose, or 
a skull without a fracture." 

Fabiola was utterly amazed, as she exclaimed, " What 
an utter barbarian you have become, my wise old judge ! 
What shadow of reason can you give to justify so out- 
rageous a proceeding ?" 

" Why, you see, as I have grown older, I have grown 
wiser ! and I have come to the conclusion that Mr. JTupiter 
and Mrs. Juno are no more gods than you or I; so I sum- 
marily got rid of them." 

" Yes, that may be very well ; And I, though neither 
old nor wise, have been long of the same opimon. But 
why not retain them as mere works of art ?" 

" Because they had been set up here, not in that 
capacity, but as divinities. They were here as impostors, 
under false pretences ; and as you would turn out of your 
house, for an intruder, any bust or image found among 
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those of your ancestors, but belonging to quite another 
family, so did I these T)retpnders to a hig-her connection 
with me, when I fonncl it false. Neither could I run a 
risk, of their being bought for the continuance of the same 
imjK>sture." 

" And pray, my most righteous old friend, is it not an 
unposture to continue calhng your villa Ad Statnas, after 
not a single statue is left standing in it ?" 

" Cci-tainly," replied Chromatins, amused at her sharp- 
ness, " and you will see that I have planted pabn-trees all 
aljout ; and, as soon as they show their heads above the 
evergreens, the villa will take the title of Ad Palmas* 
instead." 

*" That will be a pi-etty name," said Fabiola, who little 
thought of the higher sense of appropriateness which it 
would contain. She, of course, was not aware, that the 
villa was now a training-school, in which many were being 
prepared, as wrestlei-s or gladiators used to be, in separate 
institutions, for the great combat of faith, martyrdom to 
death. They wlio had entered in, and they who would go 
out, might ecjually say they were on their way to pliick 
the conqueror's palm, to be borne by them before God's 
judgment-seat, in token of their victoiy over the world. 
Many were the palm-branches slioi-tly to be gathered in 
that early Christian retreat. 

But we must here give the history of the demolition 
of Chromatius's statues, which forms a peculiar episode in 
the " Acts of St. Sebastian." 

Wlien Nicostratus informed him, as prefect of Rome, 
of the release of his prisoners, and of the recovery of 
Ti*anquillirius from gout by baptism. Chromatins, after 
making every in(|uiry into the truth of tlie fact, sent for 
S(Ojastian, and proj)ose(l to become a Christian, as a means 
of o])tainin^ a cure of the same complaint. This of course 
could not be ; and anotlier course was proposed, which 
would give liim new and jK^rsonal evidence of Christianity, 
without risking an insincere baptism. Cliromatius was 
celehrated for the immense number of idolatrous images 
which he possessed ; and was assured by Sebastian, that, 

♦ ** At" or " to the palms." 
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if lie would have them all hi-oken in ])ieces, he would at 
once recover. This was a hard condition; hut he con- 
sented. His son Tibui-tius, however, was fiunous, and pro- 
tested that if the promised result did not follow, he would 
have Sebastian and Polycarp thi-own into a blazing i\ir- 
uace: not perhaps so difficult a matter for the pi*efect*s 
son. 

In one du}', two liundred pagan statues were broken in 
pieces, including, of coui-se, those in the villa, as well as 
those in the house at Rome. The images indeed were 
broken ; but Chrematius was not cured. Sebastian was sent 
for, and shari)ly rebuked. But he was calm and inflexible. 
" I am sure, he said, " that all have not been destroyed. 
Something has been withheld from destruction." He 
proved right. Some small objects had been ti'eated as 
works of ai-t rather than religious things, and, like Achan's 
coveted spoil,* concealed. They were brought forth and 
broken up ; and Chromatins instantly recovered. Not only 
was he converted, but his son Tiburtius became also one 
of the most fervent of Christians; and, dying in glorious 
mai-tyrdom, gave his name to a catacomb. He had negged 
to stay in Rome, to encourage and assist his fellow- 
believers, in the coming persecution, which his connection 
with the palace, his gi*eat courage and activity, woidd 
enable him to do. He had become, natm-ally, the en-eat 
fi-iend and frequent companion of Sebastian and Fan- 
cratius. 

After this little digi*ession, we resume the convei*sation 
between Chromntius and Fabiola, who continued her last 
sentence, by adding, 

** But do vou know, Chromatins — let us sit down in 
this lovely spot, where I remember there was a beautiful 
Bacchus — that all sorts of sti-ang-e repoi-ts are gomg round 
the countiy, about your doin^fs here /" 

" Dem* me ! What are tliey ? Do tell me." 

" Wliy, that you have a nuantity of people Uving with 
you, whom nobody knows ; tliat you see no company, go 
out nowhere, and lead quite a p'liilosophical sort or life, 
forming a most Platonic republic." 

♦ Jos. viL 
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" Hifi^hly flattered !" interrupted Chromatius^ with a 
smile and bow. 

" But that is not all," contmued Fabiola. " They 
say you keep most imfashionable hours, have no amuse- 
ments, and live most abstemiously; in fact, almost starve 
yourselves." 

" But I hope they do us the justice to add, that we 
pay our way V* observed Chromatins. " Tliey don't say, do 
they, that we have a long score run up at the baker's or 
grocer's?" 

'' Oh, no !" replied Fabiola, laughing. 

^' How kind of them !" rejoined the good-humoured old 
judge. " They — the whole pubhc I mean — seem to take 
a wondei'ful interest in ou^concems. But is it not Strang 
my dear young lady, that so long as my villa was on tne 
free-and-easy system, with as much loose talk, deep diink- 
ing, occasional sallies of youthful mirth, and ti^oublesome 
freaks in the neighboui'hood, as others, — I beg your par- 
don for alluding to such things; but, in fact, so long as I 
and my friends were neither tempei-ate nor iiTeproachable, 
nobody gave himself the least trouble about us? But let 
a few people retire to live in quiet, be fmgal, industnous, 
entirely removed from public aifaii-s, and never even talk 
about politics or society, and at once there si)rings up a 
vnlgar curiosity to know all about them, and a mean pt^i- 
ritv^ in third-rate statesmen to meddle with them ; and 
there must needs fly about flocks of false repoi-ts and foul 
suspicions about their motives and manner of living. Is 
not this a phenomenon ?" 

" It is, indeed ; but how do you account for it ?" 

*' I can only do so by that faculty of litth? minds, which 
makes tJiem always jealous of any aims higher than their 
own ; so that, almost unconsciously, they depreciate wliat- 
eve: tney feel to be better than they dare aspire to." 

" But what is really your object and your mode of life 
here, my good friend ?" 

" We spend our time in the cultivation of our higher 
faculties. We lise fiightfully early — I hardly dare tell 
you how early ; we then devote some hours to reh'gioup 
worship ; after which we occupy ourselves in a variety cii 
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ways : some read, some write, some labour in the gar 
deus; and I assure you no liii*ed workmen ever toiled 
harder and better than these spontaneous a^culturists. 
We meet at different times, ana sing* beautiful songs to- 
gether, all breathing vii'tue and piuity, and read most im- 
proving books, and receive oral instruction from eloquent 
teachers. Our meals are indeed very temperate ; we live 
entirely on vegetables ; but I have afready found out that 
laughing is quite compatible with lentils, and tliat good 
cheer does not necessarily mean good fare." 

"Why you are turned complete Pythagoreans. I 
tliought that was quite out of date. But it must be a 
nv>st economical system," remarked Fabiola, with a know- 
ing look. 

"Ha! you cunning thing!" answered the judge; "so you 
really think that this may be a saving plan after all ? IJut 
it won't be, for we have taken a most desperate resolution." 

" And what on earth is that ?" asked the young lady. 

" Nothing less than this. We are determined that there 
shall not be such a thing as a poor pei'son within our reach; 
tliis winter we will endeavour to clothe all the naked, and 
feed the hungry, and attend to all the sick about. All oui 
economy will go for this." 

" It is indeed a very generous, though very new, idea 
in our times ; and no dount you will be well laughed at 
for your pains, and abused on all sides. They will even 
say woi-se of you than they do now, if it were possible; 
but it is not." 

" How so ?" 

" Do not be offended if I tell you ; but already they 
have gone so far as to hint, that possibly you are Cliristians. 
But, I assure you, this I have every where indignantly 
contnulictcd." 

Chromatius smiled, and said, "Why an indignant 
contradiction, my dear child ?" 

" Because, to be sure, I know you and Tiburtius, and 
NicostratuS; and that dear dumb Zoe, too well to admit, 
lor a moment, that you had adopted the compound of 
stupidity and knavery called by that name." 

"Let me ask you one question. Have you taken the 
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tronble of reading any Christian writings, by which yon 
might know what is really held and done by that despised 
body?" 

"Oh, not I indeed; I would not waste my time over 
them ; I could not have patience to learn any thing about 
them. I scorn them too much, as .enemies of all intellec- 
tual progi'ess, as doubtful citizens, as credulous to the last 
degree, and as sanctioning every abominable crime, ever 
to give myself a chance of a nearer acquaintance with 
them." 

"Well, deal' Fabiola, I thought just the same about 
them once, but I have much altered my opinion of late." 

" This is indeed strange ;- since, as prefect of the city, 
you must have had to punish many of these wretched peo- 
ple, for their, constant transgression of the laws." 

A cloud came over the cheerful countenance of the old 
man, and a teai* stood in his eye. He thoup^ht of St. Paul, 
who had oi^ce persecuted the cliurch of God. Fabiola saw 
the change, and was distressed. In the most affectionate 
manner she said to him, " I have said something very 
thoughtless I fear, or stiired up recollections of what must 
be painful to yom* kind lieai-t. Forgive me, dear Cliroma- 
tius, and let us talk of something else. One pur]>ose of my 
visit to you was, to ask you if you knew of any one going 
immediately to Rome. I have heard, from several quar- 
ters, of mv fiither's projected journey, and I am anxious to 
write to Iiini,* lest he repeat what he did before, — go 
without taking leave of me, to spare me pain." 

"Yes," replied Chromatins, "there is a young man 
startinpf earlv to-mon-ow moniing'. Come into the li- 
biiiKv, and write your letter; the bearer is probably there." 

I'hey returned to the house, and entered an apartment 
on tlie ground-floor, full of book-chests. At a table in the 
i!iid(il«» of the room a vounfc man was seated, transcribins: 
i\ h\r<iy volume ; which, on seeing a stranger enter, he 
vhri'xi and put aside. 

^'Torfjuatus," said Chromatms, addressing him, "this 
ladv desires to send a letter to her father in Rome." 

* There was no post in those day^, and persons wishing to send 
lettfrs had to despatch an express^ or find some o^i^t\.uii\V3 . 
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" It will always give me mat pleasure/' replied the 
young' man^ '^ to serve the nohle Fahiola^ or her illustrious 
father." 

" What, do you know them ?" asked the judge, rather 
surprised. 

" I had the honour, when very young, as my fether 
had had hefore me, to be employed by the noble ^abius in 
Asia. Ill-health compelled me to leave his service." 

Several sheets of nne vellum, cut to a size, evidently 
for transcription of some book, lay on the table. One of 
these the ^od old man placed before the lady, with ink 
and a reed, and she wrote a few affectionate lines to her 
father. She doubled the paper, tied a thread round it, 
attached some wax to this, and impressed her seal, which 
she drew from an embroidered bag, upon the wax. Anxious, 
some time, to reward the messenger, when she could better 
know how, she took another piece of the vellum, and made 
on it a memorandum of his name and residence, and care- 
fiilly put this into her bosom. After partaking of some 
slight refreshment, she mounted her car, and oid Chro- 
matins an affectionate fare^vell. There was something 
touchingly paternal in his look, as though he felt he should 
never see her again. So she thought ; but it was a very 
different feeling which softened his heart. Should she 
always remain thus ? Must he leave her to perish in ob- 
stinate ignomnce ? Were that generous heart, and that 
noble intellect, to grovel on in the slime of bitter paganism, 
when every feeling and every thought in them seemed 
fonned of strong yet finest fibres, across which truth might 
weave the richest web ? It could not be ; and yet a tjiou- 
snnd motives restrained him from an avowal, which he 
felt would, at present, only repulse her fatally from any 
nearer approach to the faith. " Farewell, my child," he 
exclaimecl, " may you be blessed a hundredfold, in ways 
which as yet you Know not." He turned away his face, 
as he dropped lier liand, and hastily withdrew. 

Fabioia too was moved by the mystery, as well as the 
tenderness, of his woi-ds ; but was startled, l>efore reacliing 
the gate, to find her chaiiot stopped by Tonjuatus. She* 
Vi'as, at that moment, painfully struck by the contrast 
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between the easy and rather familiar, though respectiiily 
maDner of the youtli, and the mild gravity, mixed with 
clieerfuhiess, of the old ex-prefect. 

^* Pardon this interruption, madam," he said, " but are 
you anxious to have this letter quickly delivei*ed ?" 

" Certainly, I am most anxious that it should reach my 
father as speedily as possible." 

" Tlien I fear I shall hardly be able to serve you. I 
can only afford to travel on foot, or by chance and cheap 
conveyance, and I shall be some days upon the road." 

Fabiola, hesitating, said : " Woula it be taking too 
great a liberty, if I should offer to deii*ay the expenses of 
a more rapid journey ?" 

" By no means, answered Toi-quatus, rather eagerly, 
"if I can thereby better servetyour noble house." 

Fabiola handed him a pui*se abundantly supplied, not 
only for his journey, but for an ample recompense. He 
received it with smiling readiness, and disappeared by a 
side alley. There was something in his manner which 
made a aisagreeable impression ; she could not think he 
wns fit company for her dear old friend. If Chromatins 
had witnessed the ti^ansaction, he would have seen a like- 
ness to Judas, in that eager clutching of the pui*se. Fabiola, 
however, was not sorry to have dischargea, by a sum of 
money, once for all, any obligation she might have con- 
ti-acted bv making* him her messensrer. She therefore drew 
out her raemoi'andum to destroy it as useless, when she 
perceived that the other side of the vellum was written on ; 
as the transcriber of the book, which she saw put by, had 
just commenced its continuation on that sheet. Only a few 
sentences, however, had been written, and she proceeded 
to read them. Then for the first time she perused the fol- 
lowing words from a book unknown to her : 

" I say to you, love your enemies ; do good to them tlmt 
hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you : that you may be the children of your Father who is 
in lieaven, who malketh his sun to rise on the good and the 
bad, and raineth upon tlie just and the unju.?t."* 

We may imagine the perplexity of an IndLin peasant 

♦ Matt. T. 44. 
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who has picked up in a torrent's bed a white pellucid pebble, 
ron^h and dull outside, but wliere chipped, emitting sparks 
of light; unable to decide whether he have become pos- 
sessed of a splendid diamond, or of a worthless stone, a 
thing" to be placed on a royal crown, or trodden under a 
beggar's feet. Shall he put an end to his embarrassment 
by at once flinging it away, or shall he take it to a lapidary, 
ask its value, and perhaps be laughed at to his face f Such 
were the alternating feelings of Pabiola on her way home. 
" Whose can these sentences be ? No Greek or Roman 
philosopher's. They are either very false op very true, 
either sublime morality or base degradation. Does any one 
practise this doctrine, or is it a splendid paradox ? 1 will 
trouble myself no moi*e on the subject. Or rather I will 
ask Syra about it; it sounds very like one of her beautiful, 
but impracticable, theories. No; it is better not. She 
overpowers me by her subh'me views, so impossible for 
me, though they seem easy to her. My mind wants rest. 
Tlie shortest way is to get rid of the cause of my perplexity, 
and forget such harassing woi-ds. So here it goes to the 
winds, or to perplex some one else, who may find it on the 
road-side. Ho ! Phormio, stop the chariot, and pick up 
that piece of parchment which I have di-opped." 

The outrider obeyed, though he had thought the sheet 
deliberately flun^ out. It was replaced in Fabiola's bosom : 
it was like a seal upon her heai-t ; for tliat heart was calm 
and silent till she reached home. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

TEMPTATION. 



Very early next moniing a mule and giude came to the 
door of Chi-omatius's villa. On it was packed a modemte 
pair of saddle-bags, the wliole known pi'operty of Toi-nua- 
tus. Many fiiends were up to see him off, and receive from 
Lim the kiss of peace ere lie departed. May it not prove 
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like that of Getliseinani ! Some wliis[)ered a kind, soft word 
in Ills ear, exhoi-tinff liim to be faithful to the grmces lie 
had received ; and lie earnestly, and probably sincerely, 
promised that he would. Othei-s, knowing* his |)overty, 
put a little T)resent into his hand, and entreated him to 
avoid his old haimts and acquaintances. Polycarp, how- 
ever, the director of the community, called him aside; 
and with fervent woitis, and flowing tearSy conjured him to 
connect the irregularities, slight perhaps but threatening, 
which, had appeared in his conduct, repress the levity which 
had manifested itself in his bearing, and cultivate more all 
Christian virtues. Torquatus, also with tears, promised 
oY)edionce, knelt down, kissed the good priest's hand, nnd 
obtained his blessing; then received irom him lettei-s of 
i-ecommendation for his journey, and a small sum ior its 
moderate expenses. 

At last all was ready; the la^t farewell was spoken, 
the lust good wish expressed ; and Torquatus, mounted on 
his mule, with his guide at its bridle, jirocecdcd slowly 
along the sti-aight avenue which led to the gate. Long 
after every one else Jiad re-entered the house. Chromatins 
wtis st^nnding at the door, looking wistfully, with a moist 
eye, after him. It was just such a look as the Prodigal's 
father ke^pt fixed on his departing son. 

As the vilhi was not on tlie high road, this modest 
quadrupedal conveyance had been hired to take him across 
the country to Fundi (now Foiidi), as the nearest point 
wht^rci he could reach it. There he was to find wliat means 
he could for prosecuting his journey. Faliiola's purse, how- 
eveis had set him verv mucli at ease on that score. 

The road by whicli he travelled was varied in its beau- 
ties. Sometimes it wound along the banks of the Liris, 
gay with villas and cottages. Then it plunged into a 
miniature mvine, in the skirts of the Apennines, walled in 
by rocks, matted with myrtle, aloes, and the wild vine, 
amidst which white goats shone like spots of snow; while 
Ix^^ide the })ath gurgled, and wriggled on, a tiny brook, 
wliich seemed to have worked itself into the bright conceit 
that it was a mountani torrent; so great was the bustle and 
noise with which it pushed on, and pretended to foam, and 
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api)eored to congratulate itself loudly on having achiered 
a waterfall by leaping" down two stones at a tone, and 
plunging- into an abyss concealed by a wide acanthus-leaf. 
Then the road emerged, to enjoy a wide prospect of the 
vast gai-den of Campania, with the blue bay of Cajeta, in 
the background, speckled by the white sails of its crafL 
that looked at that distance like flocks of bright-plumea 
waterfowl, basking and fluttering on a lake. 

What were the traveller's thoughts amidst these shift- 
ing scenes of a new act in Ids hfe's drama? did they 
amuse him ? did they delight him ? did they elevate him. 
or did they depress ? His eye scarcely noted them. It had 
run on far beyond them, to the shaay porticoes and noisy 
streets of the capital. The dusty garden and the artificial 
fountain, the marble bath and the painted vault, were more 
beautiful in his eyes than fresh autumn vineyards, pure 
streams, pui^ple ocean, and azure sky. He did not, of 
course, for a moment turn his thoughts towards its foul 
deeds and impious practices, its luxury, its debauchery, its 
profaneness, its dishonesties, its calumnies, its treacheries, 
its uncleannesses. Oh, no ! what would he, a Christian, 
have again to do with these ? Sometimes, as his mind 
became abstracted, it saw, in a dark nook of a hall in the 
Thermae, a table, round which moody but eager gamesters 
were casting their knuckle-bone dice j and he felt a quiver- 
ing creep over him of an excitement long suppressed ; but 
a pair of mild eyes, like Polycarp's, loomed on him from 
benind the table, and aroused him. Then he caught him 
self, in fancy, seated at a maple board, with a ruby gem of 
Falemian wine, set in the rim of a golden goblet, and dis- 
course, ungirded by inebriety, going round with the cup ; 
when the reproving countenance of Chromatins would 
seem placed opposite, repelling with a^cowl the approach 
of either. 

He was, in fact, returning only to the innocent enjoy- 
ments of the imperial city, to its walks, its music, its paint- 
in«is, its magmficence, its beauty. He forgot tliat all 
these were but the accessories to a living and panting 
mass of human beings, whose passions they enxindled^ 
nhose evil desires they inflamed, whose ambition they 
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fanned, whose resolutions they melted, and whose minds 
they enervated. Poor youth! he thoug-ht he could walk 
through that fire, and not he scoifhed! Poor moth ! he 
imagined he could ily throug'h that flame, and have his 
wings unscathed ! 

It was in one of his abstracted moods that he journeyed 
through a narrow overhimg defile, when suddenly he found 
himself at its opening, with an inlet of the sea before him, 
and in it one solitary and motionless skiff. The sight at 
once brought to his memory a story of his childhood, true 
or false, it mattered not ; out he almost fancied its scene 
wsis before him. 

Once upon a time there was a bold young fisherman 
hving on tne coast of southern Italy. One night, stormy 
and dark, he found that his father and brothers would not 
venture out in their tight and strong smack ; so he deter- 
mined, in spite of every remonstrance, to go alone in the 
little cockle-shell attached to it. It blew a gale, but he 
rode it out in his tiny buoyant bark, till the sun rose, warm 
and bi-ight, upon a placid, glassy sea. Overcome by fa- 
tigue and heat, he tell asleep; but, after some time, was 
awakened by a loud shouting at a distance. He looked 
round, and saw the family-boat, the crew of which were 
crying' aloud, and waving their hands to invite him back ; 
but tliev made no effort to reach him. Wliat could tliev 
want I what could they mean I lie seized his oars, and 
began to pull lustily towards them; but he was soon 
amazed to find that the fishing-boat, towards which he 
had turned the prow of his skiff, appeared upon his quar- 
ter ; and soon, thoug'li he righted his craft, it was on the 
opposite side. Evidently he had been making a circle; 
but the end came within its beginning, in a spiral curve, 
and now he was commencing another and a narrower one. 
A horrible suspicion flashed upon his mind : he threw off 
his tunic, and pulled like a madman at his oai-s. But 
thong'; he broke the circle a bit here and a bit there, still 
roiiiul ho went, and every time nearer to tlie centre, in 
which lie could see a downward funnel of liissing and foam- 
ing water. Then, in despair, he threw down his oars, and 
standing, he flung up hii arms frantically ; and a sea-bird 
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screaming' near, heard him cry out as loud as itself^ '^ Cha- 
rybdis !''* And now the circle his boat went spinning 
round was only a few times longer than itself; and he cast 
himself flat down, and shut his ears and eyes with his 
hands, and held his b]*eath, till he felt the waters gurgling* 
above him, and he was whirled down into the abyss. 

" I wonder," Torquatus said to himself, " did any one 
ever perish in this way ? or is it a mere aUegtiry ? — if so, 
of what? Can n person be drawn on graauafiy in this 
manner to spiritual desti-uction ? ai*e my pi^esent thoughts^ 
by any chanpe, an outer circle, whicn has caught me, 

" Fundi !" exclaimed the muleteer, pointing to a town 
before tliom; and presently the mule was sliding along 
the broad flags of its pavement. 

Torq^iatus looked over his letters, and drew one out 
for the town, lie was taken to a Httle inn of the poorest 
class, by his giiide, who was })aid handsomely, and retii-ed 
swearing and grumbling at the niggardliness of the tra- 
veller. He then inquired the way to the house of Cassia- 
nus, the schoolmaster, found it, and dehvered his letter. 
He received as kind a welcome as if he had arrived at 
home ; joined his host in a frugal meal, during which he 
samed the master's history. 

A native of Fundi, he liad started the school in Rome, 
with which we became acquainted at an early period of 
our history, and bad proved eminently successful. But 
finding a pei-socution imminent, and his Christianity dis- 
covered, he had disposed of his school, and retired to his 
small native town, whore he was promised, after the vaca- 
tion, tli(3 children of tlie principal inhabitants. In a fellow- 
Christian he saw nothing but a brotlier ; and as such he 
talked freely with him, of his past adventures and his 
futm'c prospects. A strange idea dashed through the 
mind of Tonpiatus, tliat some day that infoi*mation might 
be turned into money. 

It was still early when Torquatus took his leave, and, 
preteudiiiy^ to have some business in tJie town, he would 

* A whirlpool botweeu Italy oud Sicily. 
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not allow his Lost to accompany him. He bought him- 
self some moi-e respectable apparel, went to the best inn, 
and ordered a couple of lK)i'ses, with a postillion to accom- 
pany him ; for, to fulfil Fabiola's commission, it was neces- 
sary to ride foi-ward quick, change his horses at each relay, 
and travel throug^h the night. He did so, till he reached 
Bovillse, on the skirts of tne Alban hills. Here he rested, 
changed his travelling suit, and rode on gaily between 
the lines of tombs, which brought him to the gate of that 
city, within whose walls there was more of good and more 
of evil contained, than in any province of the empire. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

THR FALL. 

I'oRQUATUS, now elegantly attired, proceeded at once to 
the house of Fabius, delivered his letter, answered all in • 
quiries, and accepted, without much pressing, an invitation 
to supper that evening. He then went to seek a respect- 
able lodging, suited to the present state of his purse; and 
easily found one. 

Fabius, we have said, did not accompany his daughter 
into the countr}', and rarely visited her there. The fact 
was, that he had no love for green fields or runniRj brooks; 
his tastes were for the gossip and free society of Rome. 
During the year, his daughter's presence was a restraint 
on his freedom ; but when she was gone, with her estab- 
lishment, into Campania, his house presented scenes and 
entertained persons, that he would not have presumed to 
bring in contact with her. Men of profligate life sur- 
rounded his table ; and deep drinking till late hours, with 
gambling and loose conversation, generally followed liis 
sumjjtuous entertainments. 

Having invited Torquatus to sup with him, he went 
fortli in search of guests to meet him. He soon picked up 
a batch of sycophants, who were loitering about his known 
haunts in readiness for invitations. But as ho was saunter- 
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ing home from the baths of Titus, he saw two men in a 
small grove round a temple eame tlj conversing' together. 
After a moments look, ne advanc^ towards them ; but 
waited, at a small distance, for a pause in the dialogue, 
which was something to this effect. 

*' There is no doubt, then, about the news ?" 

'' None at all. It is ouite certain that the people have 
risen at Nicomedia and oumt down the church, as thej 
call it, of the Christians, close to, and in sight of, the 
palace. My father heard it from the emperors secretary 
liimself this morning.'' 

"What ever possessed the fools to go and build a 
temple, in one of the most conspicuous places of the metro- 
polis ? They must have known that, sooner or later, the 
religious spirit of the nation would rise against them and 
destroy the eye-sore, as every exhibition of a foreign re- 
ligion must be to an empire. 

" To be sure, as my father says, these Christians, if 
they had any wit in tnem, would hide their heads, and 
slink into comers, when they are so condescendingly tole- 
rated for a time by the most humane princes. But as 
they do not choose to do so, but will build temples in 
public instead of skulking in by-lanes, as they used to do, 
1 for one am not sorry. One may gain some notoriety, 
and profit too, by hunting these odious people down, and 
destroying them if possible." 

" Well, be it so ; but to come to the purpose. It is 
understood between us, that when we can discover who 
are Christians among the rich, and not too powerful at firsts 
there shall be a fair division. We will aid one another. 
You propose bold and rough means : I will keep my coun- 
sel as to mine. But each shall reap all the profit from 
those whom he discovers j and his nght proportion fi-om 
those who are shared between us. Is it not so ?" 

" Exactly." 

Fabius now stepped forward, with a hearty " How are 
you, Pulvius ? I have not seen you for an age; come and 
sup with me to-day, I have fnends engaged; and your 
friend too, — Corvinus, I believe" (the gentleman alluded to 
made an uncouth bow), ^ will accompany you, I hope." 
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" Thank yon," replied Fulvius; " but I fear I ha^e an 
engagement already. 

^* Nonsense^ man/' said the good-natured knight*, 
*' there is nobody left in the city with whom you could 
sup, except myself. But has my house the plague, that 
YOU have never ventured into it, since you dined thera with 
^bastian, and quarrelled with him f Or did you get 
struck by some magical charm, which has driven you 
awav?" 

thilvius turned pale, and di^iBw away Fabius to one 
side, while he said : " To tell the truth, something very 
like it." 

" I hope," answered Fabius, somewhat stai-tled, " that 
the black witch has been playing no tricks with you ; I 
wish heartily she were out of my house. But, come," he 
continued in good humour, " I really thought you were 
struck by a better charm that evening. I have my eyes 
open ; I saw how your heart was fixed on my little cousin 
Agnes." • 

Fulvius stai'ed at him, with some amazement; and, after 
a pause, replied : *' And if it was so, I saw tliat youi 
daughter made up her mind, that no good should evei 
come out of it." 

*' Say you so ? Then that explains your constant re- 
fusal to come to me again. But Fabiola is a pliilosopher, 
and understands nothing of such mattei-s. I wish, indeed, 
she would give up her books, and think of settling herself 
in life, instead of preventing others. But I can ^ve you 
])etter news than that ; Agnes is as much attached to you 
as you can be to her." 

" Is it possible ? How can you happen to know it ?" 

" Why, then, to tell you what I should have told you 
long since, if you had not fought so shy of me, she con- 
fided it to me that veiy day." 

"To you?" 

" Yes, to me ; those jewels of yours quite won her 
Imart. She told me as much. I knew she could only mean 
you. Indeed, I am sure she meant you." 

Fulvius imderstood these words of the rich gems which 
he displayed ; while the knight spoke of the jewels which 
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lie imag^ed Agnes had received. She had proved, Pul- 
vius was tliinking", an easy piizo, in spite of ner demure-> 
ness; and here lay fortune and rank open before him, if he 
could only manage his game; when Fabius thus broke in 
upon his dream, " Come now, you have only to press your 
suit boldly; and I tell you, you wiU win it, whatever Fa- 
biola may think. But you have nothing to fear firom her 
now. She and all her servants are absent ; her part of the 
house is closed, and we enter by the back-door to the more 
enjoyable part of the establishment." 

" I will wait on you without fail," replied Pulvius. 
" And Gorvinus with you," added Fabius, as he turned 
away. 

We will not describe the banquet further than to say, 
that wines of rare excellence flowed so plentifully, that al- 
most all the guests got, more or less, heated and excited. 
Fulvius alone kept himself cool. 

The news from the East came into discussion. The 
destmctibn of the chiu*ch at Nicomedia had been followed 
by incendiary fires in the imperial palace. Little doubt 
could exist that the Emperor GWerius was their author; 
but he charged them on the Christians; and thus goaded 
on the reluctant mind of Dioclesian to become their fiercest 
pereecutor. Every one be^n to see that, before many 
months were over, the iraperiiU edict to commence the work 
of destruction would reach Rome, and find in Maxiniian 
a ready executor. 

The guests were generally inclined to gore the stricken 
deer; for generosity, in favour of those whom popular 
clamom" hunts down, requires an amount of courage too 
hei-oic to be common. Even the most liberal found' rea- 
sons for Christians beings excepted from all kind considera- 
tion. One could not bear tneir mysteriousness, another 
was vexed at their supposed progress ; this man thought 
them opposed to the real glory of the empu-e, that con- 
sidered them a foreign element, that ought to be elimi- 
nated from it. One thought their doctinne detestable, 
another their practice infamous. During all this debate, 
if it could be so called, where both sides came to the same 
conclusion, Fulvius, after having glanced from one to 
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the other of the guests, had fixed his evil eye upon Toiv 
qujitus. 

The youth was silent; hut his countenance, hy turn, 
was pale and flushed. Wine had given him a rash courage, 
wliich some strong principle restrained. Now he clenched 
his hand, and ni*cssed it to his breast ; now he bit his lip. 
At one time ne was crumbling the bread between his 
fiDgei's; at another, he drank on, unconsciously, a cup of 
wine. 

" These Christians hate us, and would destroy us all if 
tlicy could," said one. Torquatus leaned forwam, opened 
his lips, but i*emained silent. 

" Destroy us, indeed ! Did they not bum Home, under 
Nero; and have they not just set fire to the palace in Asia, 
over the emperor's head ?^' asked a second. Torquatus rose 
upon his couch, stretched foi-th his hand, as if ahout to 
reply, hut drew it hack. 

** But what is infinitely worse is, tlieir maintaining such 
anti-social doctrines, conniving at such frightfur excesses, 
nnd (legitiding themselves to the disgusting worship of an 
ass's head," proceeded a third. Torquatus now fairly 
writhed; and rising, had lil'ted his arm, when Fulvius, 
with a cool calculation of time and words, added, in hitter 
sarcasm : " Ay, and massacre a child, and devour his flesh 
and blood, at every assembly." * 

The arm descended on the table, with a blow that 
made every goblet and beaker dance and ring, as, in a 
choked voice, Torquatus exclaimed : " It is a lie ! a ciu-sed 
lie!" 

" IIow can you know that ? " asked Fulvius, with his 
blandest tone and look. 

*^ Because," answered the other, with great excite- 
ment, " I am myself a Chnstian; and ready to die for 
my faith!" 

If the beautiful alabaster statue, with a bronze head, 
in the niche beside the table, had fallen foi'ward, and been 
smashed on the marble pavement, it could not have caused 
a more fearlul sensation than this sudden announcement. 

* THc heathen idea of the Blessed Eucharist. 
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All were startled for a moment. Next, a lone blank pause 
ensued : after this, each began to show his feelings m his 
features. Fabius looked exceedingly foolish, as if con- 
scious that he had brought his guests into bad company. 
Calpumius puffed himself out, evidently thinking himsdf 
ill-used, by having a guest brought in, who misfht absurdly 
be supposed to know more about Christians than himseu. 
A young man opened his mouth as he stared at Torquatus; 
anS a testy old gentleman was evidently hesitating, whether 
he should not knock down somebody or other, no matter 
whom. Corvinus looked at the poor Christian with the 
sort of grin of delight, half idiotic, half savage, with which 
a countryman might gaze upon the vermin that he finds 
in his trap in a morning. Here was a man ready to hand, 
to put on the rack, or. the gridiron, whenever he pleased. 
But the look of Fiilvius was worth them all. If ever any 
microscopic observer has had the opportunity of witnessing 
the expression of the spider's features, when, after a long 
fast, it sees a fly, plump with others' blood, approach its 
net, and keenly watches every stroke of its wing, and 
studies how it can best throw only the first thread round 
il, sure that then all that gorges it shall be its own; that 
we fancy would be the best image of his looks, as certainly 
it is of his feehngs. To get hold of a Christian, ready to 
turn traitor, had long been his desire and study. Hei-e, 
he was sure, was one, if he could only manage mm. How 
did he know this ? Because he knew sufficient of Cliris- 
tians to be convinced, that no genuine one would have al- 
lowed himself either to drink to excess, or to boast of his 
readiness to court martyrdom. 

The company broke up ; every body shmk away from 
the discovered Christian, as from one pest-stricken. He 
felt alone and depressed, when Pulvius, who had whispered 
a word to Fabius, and to Coi-vinus, went up to him, and 
taking him by the hand said, courteously : " I fear, I 
spoke inconsiderately, in drawing out from you a declara* 
tion which may prove dangrerous." 

" I fear nothing," replied Toixiuatus, again excited : 
" I will stand to mv colours to the last." 

" Hush, hush ! ^' broke in Fulvius, " the slaves maj 
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betray you. Come with me to another chamber, where 
we can talk quietly together." 

So saying"! ^^^ ^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^ elegant room, where 
Fabius had ordered goblets and Hagons of the richest 
Falernian wine to be uroug^ht, for such as, according to 
Roman fashion, liked to enjoy a commssatioy or drinking- 
bout. But only Corvinus, engaged by Fulvius, followed. 

On a beautifully inlaid table were dice. Fulvius, aftei 
plying Torquatus with more liquor, negligently took them 
u[), and threw them playfully down, talking m the mean 
time on indifferent subjects. "Dear me!" he kept ex- 
claiming, " what throws ! It is well I am not playing 
with any one, or I should have been ruined. You try, 
Torquatus." 

U ambling, as we learnt before, had been the i-uin of 
Torquatus : for a transaction arising out of it he was in 
pn'son, when Sebastian converted him. As he took the 
dice into his hand, with no intention, as he thought, of 
playing, Fulvius watched him, as a lynx might its prey. 
Tornuatus's eye flashed keenly, his lips quivered, liis 
hand trembled. Fulvius at once recognisecf in all tliis, 
coupled with the poising of his hand, tlie knowing cast of 
the wrist, and the sharp eye, to the value of tlie throw, 
the violence of a fii-st temptation to resume a renounced 
vice. 

'' I fear you are not a better hand than I am at tliis 
stupid occupation," said he indifferently; "but, I dare say, 
Corvinus here will give you a chance, if you will stake 
something very low." 

" It must be very low indeed, — merely for recreation ; 
for I have renounced gambling. Once, indeed — but no 
matter." • ' 

"Come on," said Corvinus, whom Fulvius had pressed 
to his work by a look. 

They began to throw for the most trifling stakes, and 
Torquatus generally won. Fulvius made him drink still, 
from time to time, and he became very talkative. 

" Corvinus, Corvinus," he said at length, as if recol- 
lecting himself, " was not that the name that Cassianus 
mentioned?" 
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" Who ?" asked the other, surprised. 
* " Yes, it was,'* continued Torqiiatus to himself, — '' the 
bnlly, the hig* hmte. Were you the person," he asked, 
loolang" up to Coi-vinus, " who stmck that nice Christian 
boy Pancifitius T 

Corvinus was on tlie point of bursting into a rage ; but 
Fulvius checked him by a gesture, and said, with timely 
interference ; 

" Tiiat Cassianus whom you mentioned is an eminent 
schoolmaster; prav, wlieie (foes he live?" . 

This he knew liis conipauion wished to ascertain ; and 
thus he quieted him. Toi-quatus answered : 

" He lives, let me see, — no, no; I wont turn traitor. 
No ; I am ready to be bunit, or tortured, or die for my 
faith ; but I won't betrav anv one, — that I wont," 

"Let me take your ])iace, Corvinus," said Fulvius, 
who saw Torquatus's interest in the game deepening. He 
put forth suflicient skill to make his antagonist more care- 
ful, and more intent. He threw down a somewhat larger 
stake. TorquatiLs, after a moment's pause of deliberation, 
matched it. He won it. Fulvius seemed vexed. Tor- 
quaiu*^ threw back both sums. Fidvius seemed to hesi- 
tate, but put down an equivalent, and lost again. The 
play was now silent : each won imd lost ; but Fulvius had 
steadily the advantage ; and he was the more collected oi 
the two. 

Once Torquatus looked up, and started. He thought 
he saw the good Polycarp behind his adversary's chair. 
He rubbed his eyes, and saw it was only Corvinus staring 
at him. All his skill was now put forth. Conscience had 
retreated ; faith was wavering ; grace had already de- 
pai-ted. For the demon of covetousness, of rapine, of dis- 
iionesty, of recklessness, had come back, and brought with 
him seven spirits worse than himself, to that cleansed, but 
ill-guarded soul ; and as they entered in, all that was holy, 
all that wnj? good, denartod. 

At length, worked up, by repeated losses and draughts 
of wine, into a phrenzy, after he had drawn frequently 
upon the heavy ]mvse which Fabiola had given mm, he 
threw the pnvso itself upon the table. Fulvius coolly 
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opened it, emptied it, counted the money, and placed oppo- 
site an equal heap of gold. Each prej)areil himself for a 
final throw.- The fatal bones fell ; each glnnced sihiitiy 
upon their spots. Fidvius drew the money towards himself; 
Toi-quatus lell upon the table, his head buried and hidden 
within his arms. Fulvius motioned Corvinus out of the 
room. 

Torquatus beat the ground with his foot ; then moaned, 
next gnashed his teeth and growled ; then put his iingei-s 
in his hair, and began to pull and tear it. A voice whis- 
pered in his ear, " Are you a Christian V* Which of the 
seven spirits was it '( surely the worst. 

" It is hopeless," continued the voice ; " you have dis- 
gi'aced your reHgion, and you have betrayed it too." 

" No, no," groaned the despairing wretch. 

" Yes : in your di-iinkenness you have told us all : 
quite enough to make it impossible for you ever to return 
to tliose you have betrayed." 

" Begone, begone," exclaimed piteously the tortured 
sinner. " Tliev will forj^-ive me still. God" 

"Silence; utter not Ilis name: you are degi-adcd, 
perjured, hopelessly lost. You are a beggar ; to-morrow 
you must be^ your bread. You are an outcast, a ruined 
prodigal and gamester. Who will look at you 'i will your 
Christian friends/ And nevertheless you are a Christ- 
ian ; you will be torn to pieces by some cruel d(;atli ibr it ; 
yet you will not be worshipped by them as one of their 
martyrs. You are a hypocrite, Torquatus, and nothing 



more." 



" Who is it that is tormenting me ?" he exclaimed, 
and looked up. Fulvius was standing with folded m*ms 
at his side. *' And if all this be true, what is it to you '^ 
What have you to say more to me ?" he continued. 

" Much more than you think. You have betrayed 
yourself into my power completi'ly. I am master of your 
mon(»y" — (and he showed him Fal)iohi's jmi-sc) — '^ of your 
character, of yom* peace, of your life. J have only to let 
your fellow-C^u-istians know what you have done, what 
you have said, what you have been to-night, and you dare 
not face them. I have only to let that ^bwU^ — ^l\\^\.\3\^ 
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binito,' Rs yoii cnlleii him, but who is wra of tlie p 
tljfl citr, ItwM upon yon, (and no one else i 
him alter siicli provocation), nnd to-morrow yon I 
Bt«n(liii}!r Imtbrc his tiitlii'r's tnbunni to die for that J 
whicli you hnvc hetmved and disgmced. Are yoif 
ttoai, nny loni^' to reel ond atnirgci' ns a drunken gL 
to i'»|pivsent your Cliristinnity before tbe judgmentl 
the Forum?" r 

The litlton mnn liod not couni^e to follow the d 
in rcp<-ntnnce, ns he had done in sin. Hope wai I 
hinij for he hnd relapsed into his capital sin, nnd m 
f<'lt remorse, lie remained silent, till FulTina f 
him by asking', " Well, have you made your choi 
to {ifo at once to tlio Christians with to-night on yd 
or to-nioiTow to tlie court? Which do you choo 

T»rt|Uatus raised his eyes to him, with a st 
and iiiintly answered, " Neither." 

" Come, then, wliat will you do?" asked FnlT| 
tcrinp; him with one of his falcon g-liuices. 

" WJiat you like," said Torquntus, " only i 
those things, 

Fidvius sat down beside him, and said, in i 
Bootliinj; voice, " Now, Torquatns, listen to mej 
l4'll you, and all is mended. You sliall h 
f<MMl, and npjinrel, ay, and money to play with, ^ 
only do my biddinp.'" 

" And what is that?" 

"Hise to-morrow as usual; putonyourChi 
go freely aniong your friends ; act as if nothing I 
pened ; out answer all my questions, tell mo erer^ 

Torquatus groaned, "A traitor at lost !" 

" Call it what you will; that or death ! Ay, I 
inches. I hear On^nus pacing impatiently up r 
the court Quick! which is it to be?" 

" Not deotli ! Oil, no ! any thing but that I" 

Fulvius went out, and found his friend fumfl 
nign and wine ; he had hard work to pacify him 
nus hail almost forgotten Cossianus in ii-esher rest 
but all his former liatred liud been re-enkindlei 
burnt for revenge. Fulvius promised to find ont \ 
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lived, and used this means to secore the suspension of anr 
violent and immediate measure. 

Havinff sent Corvinos sulky and fretting* home, he re- 
turned to Torquatus, whom he wished to accompanj^ that 
he might ascertain his lodgings. As soon as he had left 
the itwm, his victim hod onsen from his chair, and endea- 
voui-ed, hy walking up and down, to steady his senses and 
i-e<rain self-possessioD. But it was in vain ; his head was 
siKimming irom his inehnetj, and his subsequent excite- 
ment. The apartment seemed to turn round and round, 
and float up and down; he was sick too, and his heart was 
bearing almost audibly. Shame, remorse, self-contempt, 
Iiatrea of his destroyers and of himself, the desolateness of 
tlie outcast, and tlie block despair of the reprobate, rolled 
like dark billows through his soul, each coming in tiun 
upprmost. Unable to sustain himself longer on his feet, 
ho tlirew himself on his face upon a silken couch, and 
bui-ied his burning brow in his icy hands, and gi'ooned. 
And still all whirled round and round him, and a constant 
moaning soimded in his eai-s. 

Fulvius found him in this stat-o, and toiiclied his shoul- 
der to rouse him. Torquatus sliudderod, and stai-ted; then 
exclaimed : " Can this oe Charybdis ?" 




PART SECOND. 

Conflict. 



cnAi'TER r. 

3 HE scenes tliroug^h wLicli we have hitherto 
led our reader have been Inid in one of those 
elippcjy truces, ratlier than pence, which 
often iiitei'vencd between persecution and pei^ 
pecution. Ah'endy rumours of ww Imve crossed onr path, 
and its note of preparation lias been (iistinctiv heai-d. Tlie 
roar of flio lions near the Ampbitheati'O, wliicli startled but 
dismayeii not Sebastian, the reports from the East-, the 
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hints of Fnlvins, and tho tLi'eats of Corvinus, have hrought 
us the same news, that hefore long" the hoiTors of pei-secu- 
tion will re-appear, and Christian blood will have tq How, 
in a fuller and nobler stream than had hitherto watered 
the Paradise of the New Law. The Church, ever calmly 
provident, cannot neglect the many signs of a threateneti 
combat, nor the preparations necessaiy for meeting* it. 
Fi-om the moment she earnestly begins to arm hei-selt^ we 
date the second period of our naiTative. It is the* com- 
mencement of conflict. 

It was towards the end of October that a young man, 
not imknown to us, closely mufSed up in his cloak, for it 
was dark and rather chill, mig'ht be seen threading his 
way through the narrow alleys of the disti-ict called the 
Suburra ; a region, the extent and exact position of which 
is still under dispute, but which lay in the immediate 
vicinitv of the Forum. As vice is untbi-timatclv too often 
linked with poverty, the twofoimd a common asyhim here. 
Pancmtius did not seem much at home in this j)art of* the 
city, and made sevend wi-ong turns, till at lenglli he found 
the street he was in search of. Still, without numbers on 
the dooi-s, the house he wanted was an unsolved problem ; 
but vet not quite insoluble. lie looked for the noutost 
dwelling in the street; and being pniticulnrly struck with 
the cleanliness and good order of one beyond tlie re>t, lie 
boldly knocked at its door. It was opened bv an old man, 
whose name has already apj)eared in our pag(»s, Dio|4*enes. 
lie was tall and broad-shouldered, as if accustomed toljear 
burdens, which, however, bad given him a stoo]) in his 
gait. His hair was a perfect silver, and hung down at t!ie 
sides of a larjre massive head ; his features wei-o stror.j^-lv 
marked in deep melancholy lines, and tlj()u;:h the ex[)res- 
sion of his countenance was calm, it was f%)leinidv siid. He 
looked like one who had lived much among the desid, :ind 
was happiest in their conij)any. His two son>, ^l:ijus ;md 
Sevenis, fine athletic youths, were with .him. TIk^ lirst 
was busy carving, or scratching rather, a rnd<^ epita])]i on 
an old slab of marble, the revei*se of* which still bore tiaces 
of a heathen sepulchi-al inscri])tion, rudttlv ellaced by its 
new possessor. Pancratius looked over tfie work in hand 
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and smiled ; there was hardly a word rightly s})elt, or a 
part of speech coirect ; indeed, here it is, 

• DC Bi/kNOBA 

POLLECLA QVE ORDCV BCNDCT DE BIANOBA.* 

The other son was making* a rough design, in which could 
be distinguished Jonas devoured by the whale, and Lazanis 
raised from tlie dead, both most conventionally drawn with 
charcoal on a board ; a sketch evidently for a more peima- 
nent painting elsewhere. Further, it was clear, that when 
the knock came to the door, old Diogenes was busy fitting 
a new handle to an old pick-axe. These varied occupa- 
tions in one family might have surprised a modem, out 
they did not at all the youthfiil visitor ; he well knew that 
the family belonged to the honourable and religious craft 
of the FossoRES, or excavators of the Christian cemeteries. 
Indeed, Diogenes was the head, and director of that con- 
fraternity. In conformity with the assertion of an anony- 
mous writer, contemporary with St Jerome, some modem 
antiquarians have considei*ed the /b«wr as forming a lesser 
ecclesiastical order in the primitive Church, like the lector, 
or reader. But although this opim'on is untenable, it is 
extremely probable that the duties of this office were in 
the hands of persons appointed and recognised by ecclesias- 
tical authority. The uniform system pursued in excavating, 
niranging, and filling up of the numerous cemeteries round 
Rome, a system too, so complete from the beginning, as not 
to leave positive signs of improvement or change as time 
went on, gives us reason to conclude, that these wonderfnl 
and venerable works were carried on under one diit»ction, 
and probably by some body associated for that pm-pose. 
It was not a cemetery or necropolis company, which made 
a speculation of burymg the dead, but rather a pious and 
recognised confi-atemity, which was associated for the 
purpose. 

A series of interesting inscriptions, found in the ceme- 
tery of St. Agnes, proves that this occupation was con- 
tinued in particular families ; gi-andfather, father, and sous, 

* " From New Street. Pollecla, who sells barley in New St reel.* 
Found in the cemetery of Callistut. 
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naving cairied it on in the same place.* We can thus 
easily understand the great skilly ana uniformity of practice 
observable in the catacombs. But the Jhssores had evi- 
dently a ^gher office^ or even jurisdiction, in that under- 
ground world. Though the Church provided space for the 
burial of all her childjren, it was natural that some should 
make compensation for their place of sepulture, if chosen 
in a fietYounte spot, such as the vicinity oi a martyr's tomb. 
These sextons nad the management of such titmsactions, 
which are often recorded in t£e ancient cemeteries. The 
following inscription is preserved in the Capitol : 

CMPTV LOCVM AS ARTCMISIVM V1SOMVM HOC EST 

ET PRAETIVM DATVM F08S0RI HILARO IDEST 
FOL NOOD PRAESENTIA SEVCRI FOBS ET LAVRENTI. 

That is— 

" This is the grave for two bodies, bought by Artemisius; and 

the price was given to the Fossor Hilarus, — that is, purses f 

In tne presence of Sereros the Fossor and Laurentius." 

Possibly the last-named was the witness on the purchaser's 
side, and Severus on the seller's. However this may be, 
we trust we have laid before our readers all that is knoAvn 
about the profession, as such, of Diog-enes and liis sons. 

We left Pancmtius amused at Majus's nide attempts in 
glyptic art ; his next step was to address him. 

" Do you always execute these inscriptions yourself?" 

" Oh, no," answered the artist, looking up and smiling-, 
" I do them for poor people, who cannot afford to pay a 
better hand. This was a good woman who kept a small 
shop in the Viarwvay and you may suppose did not be- 
come rich, especially as slie wa^eir honest. And yet a 
curious thought struck^jve as I^HBj^ing her epita])Ii." 

'^ Let me hear it, ]\i!^us." ^|^|^ 

" It was, that perhaps some thousand yeare lu ice or 
more, Christians might read with reverence my scratches 
on the wall, and hear of poor old Pollecla and her barley- 
stall with interest, while the inscription of not a single em- 

• Given by F. Marchi in his Architecture of Subterranean Chris- 
tioM Rome, 1844; a work on which we will freely draw. 

t The number, unfortunately, is not k telligible, being in ci^hftt« 



peror, wlio pei'secutfid the CliurcU, would be read or even 
knowu." 

" Well, I can hai'dlr imagine tliat tbe superb mauso- 
leums of sovereigns will fall to utt«r decay, and yet tiie 
memory of a market-wife descend to distuit ages. But 
what is yoLU- reason for thinking tliua ?" 

" Simply becattse I would sooner commil. to tlie keep- 
ing: of ]K)sterity tlie memoi'y of tbe pious poor than that of 
tbe wicked king;. And mj mde record may possibly be 
read wlien triuinpbal ai'cbes hove been demolisbed. It's 
dreadlliUy written tbougb, ia it not?" 

" Never mind tbat ; its simplicity is wortb mucli fine 
writing. Wbat is tbat slab leaning egainst tbe wall ?" 

" Ab, tbat M ft beautifiiJ inscription brougbt ns to put 
up ; you will see tbe writer and engraver were different 
people. It is to 50 to tbe cemetery at tbe Lady Agnes's 
villa, on the Nomentan way, I believe it ia in memory of 
a most su'eet eliild, whose dentil is deeply felt by his vir- 
tuous imrents." Pancratius took a ligbt to it, and read as 
follows : 
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** The iimoeent boy DioLjrsius lieth hore among^ the sainte. 
Bemember us in your holy prayers, the writer and the engraver." 

'^ Dear, hapipj child !" continued Pancratios, wlien he 
had perused the inscription : " add me the reader, to the 
writer and carver of your epitaph, in your lioly prayers." 

" Amen/' answered the pious family. 

But Pancratius, attracted hy a cei-tain husky soimd 
m Diogenes's voice, turned round, and saw the old man 
vigorousljr trying to cut off the end of a little wedffe which 
he had driven into the top of the handle of hispick-axe, to 
keep it fast in the iron ; mit every moment hamed by some 
defect in his vision, which he removed by drawing the 
bade of his brawny hand across his eyes. '' What is the 
matter, my good old friend?" said the youth kindly. 
" Why does tliis epitaph of young Dionysius particularly 
affect you?" 

" It does not of itself; but it reminds me of so much 
that is past, and suggests so much that may be about to 
come, that I feel almost fiiint to think of either." 

" What are your painfiil thouglits, Diogenes?" 

" Why, do you see, it is all simple enough to take into 
one's arms a good child like Dionysius, wii)J))hm1 in his 
cerecloth, fragrant with spices, and lay him in liis anive. 
His parents may weep, but his passagfi from sonow tn joy 
was easy and sweet. It is a veiy differont thinp-, and re- 
quires a lieail; as hardened as mine by practice'' (aiioflier 
stroke of the hand across the eyes) " to gather up luistily 
the torn tiesh and broken limbs of such anotlier voutli, to 
wrap them hurriedly in their winding-sheet, tljen fold iLvin 
into another sheet full of lime, instead of balsams, and sliove 
them precipitately into their tomb.* How ditfeiviitly one 
wouhl wish to treat a martp's body !" 

" True, Diogenes ; but a brave officer prefei-s the phiin 

* In the cemetery of St Agnes, pieces of lime have beon found 
m tombs forming exact moulds of different parts of the body, with 
tlie impression of a finer linen inside, and a coarser outside. As to 
Kpici's and balsams, Tertullian observes that ** the Arabs and SnlMi'ans 
well know that the Christians annually consume more for their dead 
than the heathen world did for its gods." 
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soldier's grave^ on the field of batde, to tbe canred sarco- 
phagns on the Via Appia. But are such scenes as you 
describe common^ in times of persecution?" 

'^ By no means uncommon, my good young master. 
I am sure a pious youth like you must have visited, on his 
anniversary, the tomb of Bestitutus in the cemetery of 
Hermes." 

'' Indeed I have, and often have I been almost jealous 
of his early martyrdom. Did you bury him ?" 

" Yes ; and his parents had a beautiful tomb made, 
the arcosolium of his crypt.* My father and I made it of 
six slabs of marble, hastily collected, and I engraved the 
inscription now beside it. I think I carved better than 
Majus there," added the old man, now quite cheerful. 

^' That is not saying much for yom*self, father," re- 
joined his son no less smiling ; *^ but here is the copy of 
the inscription which you wrote," he added, drawing out a 
parchment fi'om a number of sheets. 

" I remember it perfectly," said Pancratius, glancing 
over it, and reading it as follows, correcting' the errors in 
orthography, but not those in grammar, as lie read : 



AELIO FABIO RESTVTO 
FILIO PilSSIMO PARI N 
TCS FECERVNT QVIVi 
XIT ANNI . S XVIU MENS 
Vil INIRENE. 



**^ To ^lius Fabius Bestitutus, their most pious son, his parents 
erected (this tomb). Who lived eighteen years and seven months. 
In peace." 

He continued : " What a glorious youth, to have con- 
fessed Christ at such an age !" 



* These terms will be explained later 



«i 
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<' No doalit,'* nplied the old nun : ^Imtldnresttj 
Toa liftTe afarvfi fhoapht tiiat hn body repoBes alone m 
Mb sepiilohre. Any one woold think eo from the inacrip- 

^ Ctatmlj I lisve ahrays fhooglit so. Is it other- 
wiser 

^ Yes, noUe Piousnitias, he has a oomnde yomi^ier 
than himself lyinji^ in the same bed. As we were elcsmg 
the tomb of Beslrtiitiis, the body of a boy not more than 
twelre cr thirteen yeus dd was broogrht to ns. Oh, I 
shall never finrget the sight! He had oeen hung orer ft 
Sre, and his head, tmniL and limha neu^ to ttw Imeeajp 
were bunt to the Terr Ixme; and so disngored was he^ 
that no ftatore ooold oe reocgnised* Poor Utda ftDow. 
what he must have snfiered ! Sot why should I pity himr 
Welly we were pressed for time; and we thought the 
youth of eighteen would not grudfi^e room for his fellow- 
soldier of twelve, but would own him for a younger bro- 
ther ; so we laid him at .Mius Fabius's feet But wo had 
no second phial of blood to put outside, that a second martyr 
might be imown to lie there; for the fire had dried his 
blood up in his veins."* 

" W hat a noble boy ! If the fii-st was older, the second 
was yoimg-er than I. What say yon, Diogenes, don't vou 
tliinK it likely you may have to perform the same oftce 
for me one of these days ?" 

" Oh, no, I hope not," said tiie old digger, with a re- 
turn of his husky voice. " Do not, I entreat you, allude 
to such a possibility. Surely my own time must come 
sooner. How the old trees are spared, indeed, and the 
young plants cut down !" 

* On the 22d of April, 1823, this tomb was discovered unyiolated. 
On being opened, the bones, white, bright, and polished as iTory, 
were found, corresponding to the framework of a youth of eighteen. 
At his head was tne phial of blood. With the head to his feet was 
the skeleton of a boy, of twelve or thirteen, black and charred 
chiefly at the head and npper parts, down to the middle of the thigh- 
bones, from which to the feet the bones gradually whitened. The 
two bodies, richly dbthed, repose aida by tide ante the altar of ite 
Jeinits' odlege al Lorelo. 
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'* Come^ come, my good friend, I won*t afflict you. 
But I have almost forgotten to deliver the message I came 
to bring. It is, that to-morrow at dawn, you must come 
to my mother's house, to arrange about preparing the ce- 
meteries, for our coming ti'oubles. Our holy Pope will be 
there, with the priests of the titles, the regionary deacons, 
the notaries, whose number has been filled up, and you, the 
hsBAfossoTy that all may act in concert." 

" I will not fail, Pancratius," replied Diogenes. 

" And now," added the youth, " I have a fevour to 

"'CL,^ fro. ™r ^ «„ .Id ™», ™pH»d, 

'^ Yes; you will have to begin your work immediately, 
I suppose. Now, often as I have visited, for devotion, our 
sacrea cemeteries, I have never studied or examined them; 
and this I should like to do with you^ who know them so 
welL" 

" Nothing would give me greater pleasure," answered 
Diogenes, somewhat nattered by the compliment, but still 
more pleased by this love for what he so much loved. 
'* After I have received my instructions, I shall go at once 
to the cemetery of Callistus. Meet me out of tlie Porta 
Capena, half an hour before mid-day, and we will go on 
together." 

" But I shall not be alone," continued Pancratius. 
'' Two youths, recently baptised, desire much to become 
acquainted with our cemeteries, which they do not yet 
much know ; and have asked me to initiate them there." 

" Any fiiends of yom-s will be always welcome. What 
are their names, that we may make no mistake ?" 

" One is Tiburtius, the son of Chromatins, the late 
prefect ; the other is a young man named Torquatus." 

Severus stai'ted a little, and said : " Are you quite sure 
about him, Pancratius ?" 

Diogenes rebuked him, saying, " That he comes to us 
in Pancratius's company is security enough." 

" I own," interposed the youth, " that I do not know 
as much about him as about Tibm'tius, who is really a ^- 
lant, noble fellow. Torquatus is, however, very anxious 
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to obtain all infonnation about our afiairs, and seems in 
earnest. What makes jon fear, Sereros ?" 

'' Only a trifle, indeed. But as I was goin^ earlj to 
the cemetery this morning, I turned into the Baths of 
Antoninus."* 

' '^ What!" interrupted Pancratius, laughing, ''do you 
^^uent such fashionable resorts f" 

'* Not exactly/' replied the honest artist ; " but yon 
aie not perhaps aware that Cucumio the capsarituf and 
his wife are Christians V* 

" Is it possible ? where shall we find them next ?" 

" Well, so it is ; and moreover they are making a tomb 
for themselves in the cemetery of CaUistus; and 1 had to 
show them Majus's inscription for it." 

" Here it is," said the latter, exhibiting^ it, as follows * 

CVCVMIO ET VICTORIA 

8E VIVOS FCCCRVIMT 

CAPSARARiVS DE ANTONiNlAIMA8.t 

" Capital !" exclaimed Pancratius, amused at the blim- 
ders in tne epitaph ; " but we are forgetting Torquatus." 

" As I entei-ed the building, then," said Sevenis, " I 
was not a little surprised to find in one comer, at that 
early hour, tliis Torquatus in close conversation with the 
present prefect's son, Corvinus, the pretended cripple, who 
thrust himself into Agnes's house, vou remember, when 
some charitable unknown person (God bless him !) gave 
large alms to the poor there. Not good company I 
thouglit, and at such an hour, for a Christian." 

" True, Severus," returned Pancratius, blusliing deeply; 

• Better known as Caracella's. 

t Tlie pcrsou who had charge of the bathers* clothes, from 
capfM^ a chest. 

t ** Cuctimio and Victoria made (the tomb) for themselves whil« 
living. CapxariuM of Ihc i\ntoninc" (baths). Found in the ceme* 
tery of Callistiis, first published by F. March!, who attributes il« 
erroneously, to the cemetery of Frotcztfltns. 
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'^Inxt he is young as yet in the faith, and probablj his 
old iriends do not know of his change. We will hope for 
the best." 

The two young men offered to accom^iany Pancratius, 
who rose to Idaye, and see him safe through the poor and 
profligate neighbom'hood. He accepted their courtesy 
with pleasure, and bade the old excavator a hearty good 
night. 
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It seems to us as though we had neglected one, whose 
character and thoughts opened this little history, the pious 
Lucina. Her virtues were indeed of that quiet, unobtru- 
sive nature, which affords little scope for appearing on a 
public scene, or taking part in general affairs. Her house, 
D^des being, or rather containing a title or parochial 
church, was now honoured by being the residence of the 
supreme Pontiff. The approach oi a violent persecution, 

* " Marcus Antoniua Restitutus made this subterranean for 
himself and his family, that trust in the Lord.'* Lately found in 
the cemetery of SS. Nereus and Achilleus. It is singular that in 
the inscription of the martyr Restitutus, giycn in the last chapter, 
as in this, a syllable should be omitted in the name, one easily 
slurred in pronouncing it 
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in which the rulers of Christ's spiritual kingdom were sure 
to be the first sought out, as the enemies of Gsesar, ren« 
dered it necessary to transfer the residence of the Ruler of 
the Churchy from his ordinary dwelling, to a securer asy- 
lum. For this purpose Lucina's house was chosen ; and it 
continued to be so occupied, to her great delis^t, in that 
and the following pontincate, when the wild beasts were 
ordered to be transferred to i^ that Pope Marcellus might 
feed them at home. This loathsome punishment soon 
caused his death. 

Lucina admitted, at forty,^ into the order of deacon- 
nesses, found plenty of occupation in the duties of her 
office. The cnarge and supervision of the women in 
church, the care of the sick and poor of her own sex, the 
making, and keeping in order of sacred vestments and 
linen for the altar, and the instruction of children and 
female converts preparing for baptism, as well as the at- 
tending them at that sacred rite, oelonged to the deacon- 
nesses, and gave sufficient occupation in addition to do- 
mestic offices. In the exercise of both these classes of 
duties, Lucina quietly passed her life. Its main object 
seemed to be attained. Her son had offisred himself to 
God ; and lived ready to shed his blood for the faith. To 
watch over him, and pray for him, were her delight, rather 
than an additional emplo}'mcnt. 

Early in the morning of the appointed day, the meet- 
ing mentioned in our last chapter took place. It will be 
sufficient to say, that in it full instructions were given for 
increasing the collection of alms, to be employed in enlarg- 
ing the cemeteries and buiying the dead, in succouring 
those driven to concealment by persecution, in nourishing 
prisoners, and obtaining access to them, and finally in 
ransoming or rescuing the bodies of martyrs. A notaiy 
was named for each region, to collect their acts and record 
interesting events. The cai-dinals, or titular priests, re- 
ceived instractions about the administi-ation of sacraments, 
])uiticularly of the Holy Eucharist, during the persecution; 
and to each was intrusted one cemeteiy or more, in whose 

* Sixty was the full age, but acUoiMion was giren sometimes at 
forty. 
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sobterranean church he was to perform the sacred mys- 
teries. The holy Pontiff chose for himself that of Oallistus, 
which made Diogenes^ its chief sexton, not a little, but 
innocently, proud. 

The good old excavator seemed rather more cheery 
than otherwise, under the exciting forebodings of a coming 
persecution. No commanding officer of engineers could 
naye given his orders more briskly, or more decidedly, for 
the defence of a fortified city committed to his slnll to 
guard, than he issued his to the subordinate superintendents 
of the various cemeteries round Rome, who met him by 
appointment at his own house, to learn the instructions 
of the superior assembly. The shadow of the sun-dial at 
the Porta Capena was pointing to mid-day, as he issued 
from it with his sons, and found already waiting the three 
young men. They walked in parties of two along the 
Appian road ; and at nearly three miles from the gate,* 
they entered bv various ways (slipping round different 
tombs that lined the road) into the same villa on the riglit- 
hand. Here they found all the renuisites for a descent 
into the subterranean cemeteries, such as candles, lanterns, 
and the instruments for procuring light. Severus proposed 
that, as the guides and the strangers were in equal number, 
they should be divided into pairs ; and in the division ht 
allotted Torquatus to himself. What his reason was we 
may easily conjecture. 

It would probablv weary our readers to follow tlie 
whole conversation of the party. Diogenes not only an- 
swered all questions put to him, but, from time to time, 
gave intelligent little lectures, on such objects as he con- 
sidered peculiarly atti-active. But we believe we shall 
better interest and inform our fiiends, if we digest the 
whole matter of these into a more connected narrative. 
And besides, they will wish to know Homething of the 
subsequent histoiy of those wonderful excavations, into 
which we have conducted otir youthful pilgrims. 

The historv of the early Christian cemeteries, the Cata- 

♦ Not the present gate of St. Sebastian, but one within the se- 
pulchre of the Scipioi, where the road to St. John at the Latin gate 
mneheioS 
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combs as they ore commonly called^ may be divided into 
three portions : .from tlieir beginning to the period of onr 
narrative, or a fe^v years later; from this term to the 
eighth century; then down to our own time, when we have 
reason to hope that a new epoch is being commenced. 

We liave generallv avoided using the name of cata- 
combs, because it misht mislead our readers into an idea 
that this was either the original or a generic name of those 
early Christian crvpts. it is not so, however: Rome 
mignt be said to be surrounded by a circumvallation of 
cemeteries, sixty or thereabouts in number, each of which 
was generally Imown by the name of some saint or saints, 
whose bodies reposed there, llius we have the cemeteries 
of SS. Nereus and AchiUeus. of St. Agnes, of St. Pan- 
cratius, of Praetentatus, Priscilla, Hermes, &c. Sometimes 
these cemeteries were known by the names of tlie places 
where tliey existed.* The cemetery of St. Sebastian, which 
was callecf sometimes Ccemi'terium ad Sanctam C(pciliam,f 
and by other names, had among them tliat of Ad Cata^ 
cvmhaa.X The meaning of this word is completely un- 
known; though it may be attributed to the circumstance 
of the relics of SS. Peter and Paul having been for a time 
buried there, in a crj'pt still existing near the cemetery. 
This term became the name of that particular cemetery, 
then was generalised, till we familiarly call the whole sys- 
tem of these undergroimd excavations — the Catacombs. 

Their origin was, in the lost century, a sul)ject of con- 
trovei-sy. following two or three vague and equivocal 
passages, some learned writera pronounced the catacombs 
to have been originally heathen excavations, made to ex- 
tract sand, for the building of the city. These sand-pits 
were called arenarioy and so occasionally are the Christian 
cemeteries. But a more scientific and minute examina- 
tion, particularly made by the accurate F. Marchi, has 
completely confuted this theor}\ The enti'ance to the 
catacombs was often, as can yet be seen, from these sand- 

* As Ad Nymphas, Ad Ursum pileatum. Inter duos lauroa. Ad 
Sextum Pkilippi, &c. 

f The cemetery at St. Csccilia's tomb. 

f Formed apparently of » Greek preposition and » Latin verbi 
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pits, wliich are themselves underground, and no doubt 
were a convenient cover for the cemetery ; but several cir- 
cumstances prove tliat they were never used for Christian 
burial, nor converted into Christian cemeteries. 

The man who wishes to get the sand out of the ground 
will keep his excavation as near the surface as possible, 
will have it of easiest possible access, for drawing out 
materials ; and will make it as ample as is consistent with 
the safety of the roof, and the supply of what he is seeking. 
And aU this we find in the arenaria still abounding round 
Rome. But the catacombs are constructed on principles 
exactly contrary to all these. 

The catacomb dives at once, generally by a steep flight 
of steps, below the stratum of loose and friable sand,* into 
that where it is indurated to the hardness of a tender, 
but consistent rock ; on the surface of which oyery stroke 
of the pick-axe is yet distinctly traceable. When you 
have reached this depth you are in the first story of the 
cemetery, for you descend again by stau*s, to the second 
and third below, all constructed on the same pi*inciple. 

A catacomb may be divided into three ])arts, its pas- 
sages or streets, its chambers or squares, and its churches. 
The passages are long, narrow galleries, cut with tolerable 
regularity, so that the roof ana floor are at right angles 
with the sides, oflen so naiTOw as scarcely to allow two 
persons to go abreast. They sometimes inin quite stmiglit 
to a great length; but they are crossed by othei^s, and 
these again by othei*s, so as to foim a complete labyrinth, 
or net-work, of subterranean corridors. To be lost among 
them would easily be fatal. 

But these passages are not constinicted, as the name 
would imply, merely to lead to something else. They are 
themselves the catacomb or cemetery. Their walls, as 
well as the sides of the staircases, ai'e honeycombed with 
graves, that is, with rows of excavations, large and small, 
of sufficient length to admit a human body, fi*om a child 
to a full-grown man, laid with its side to the gallery. 
Sometimes there are as many as fourteen, sometimes as 

* That is, the red volcanic sand called piizzolanay sr much prised 
for making Boman cement 
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few as three or four, of these rows, one above the other« 
They are evidently so made to measure, that it is probable 
the body was lyings by the side of the grave, wliile this 
was being dug. 

When the corpse, wrapped up, as we heard from Dio- 
genes, was laid in its nan'ow cell, the front was hermeti- 
caliy closed either by a marble slab, or more frequently 
by several broad tiles, put edgeways in a groove or mor^ 
tice, cut for them in the rock, and cemented all round. 
The inscription was cut upon the marble, or scratched in 
the wet mortar. Thousands of the former sort have been 
collected, and may be seen in museums and churches ; many 
of the ktter have been copied and published ; but by far 
the greater number of tombs are anonymous, and have no 
record upon them. And now the reader may reasonably 
ask, through what period does the interment in the cata- 
combs range, and how are its limits determined. We will 
try to content him, as briefly as possible. 

There is no evidence of the Christians havine ever 
buried any where, anteriorly to the construction of cata- 
combs. Two principles as old as Christianity reflate 
this mode of burial. The first is, the manner of Christ's 
entombment. He was laid in a grave in a caveni, wrapjied 
up in linen, embalmed with spices; and a stone, sealed up, 
Closed His sepulchre. As St. Paul so often proposes Him 
for the model of our resurrection, and speaks ot our being 
buried with Him in baptism, it was natural for His disci- 
ples to wish to be bmied after His example, so to be ready 
to rise with Him. 

This lying in wait for i*esurreciion was the second 
thought that guided the fonnation of these cemeteries. 
Eveiy expression connected with them alluded to the 
rising agam. The word to bun/ is imknown in Christian 
inscnptions. " Dqposited in peace," " the (Icjwsitlon of — ," 
are the expressions used : that is, the dead are but left there 
for a time, till called for again, as a pledge, or precious 
thing, intrusted to faithiul, but temporary, keeping. The 
very name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place 
where many lie, as in a domutory, slumbci-ing for a while; 
till dawn come, and the trumpet's sound awake them. 
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Hence the grave is only called " the place," op more 
technically, " the small home,"* of the dead in Christ. 

These two ideas, which tire combined in the planning 
of the catacombs, were not later insertions into the Chris- 
tian system, but must have been more vivid in its earlier 
times. They inspired abhorrence of the pagan custom of 
burning the dead ; nor have we a hint that this mode was, 
at any time, adopted by Christians. 

But ample proof is to be foimd in the catacombs 
themselves, of their early origin. The style of paintings, 
yet remaining, belongs to a ])eriod of still flourishing art. 
Their symbms, and the symbolical taste itself, are cha- 
racteristic of a very ancient period. For this pecidiar taste 
declined, as time went on. Although inscriptions wilh 
dates are rare, yet out often thousand collected, and al)out 
to be published, by the. learned and sagacious Cavalier 
De Rossi, about three hundred are found oearing consular 
dates, thi'ough eveiy period, from the early emperore to 
the middle of the fourth century (a.d. 350). Another 
curious and interesting custom furnishes us with dates on 
tombs. At the closing of the gi*ave, the relations or 
friends, to mark it, would press into its wet plaster, and 
leave there a coin, a cameo, or engraved gem, sometimes 
even a shell or pebble ; probably that they might find tlie 
sepulchre again, especially where no inscription was left. 
Many of these objects continue to be found, many have 
been long collectecl. But it is not uncommon, where the 
coin, or, to speak scientifically, the medal, has fallen from 
its place, to find a mould of it left, distinct and clear in 
the cement, which equally gives its date. This is some- 
times of Domitian, or other eai'ly emperoi-s. 

It may be asked, wherefore this anxiety to rediscover 
with certainty the tomb? Besides motives of natural 
piety, there is one constantly recoi-ded on sepulchi'al in- 
scriptions. In England, if want of space prevented the 
full date of a person's death being given, we should prefer 
chronicling tlie year, to the day of the month, when it 
occurred. It is more historical. No one cares about re- 
membering the day on which a pereon died, without the 

* LocuB, loculus. 
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year; but the jesr, without the day, is an important re- 
collection. Yet while so few ancient Christian inscriptions 
supply the year of people's deaths, thousands give us the 
rery day of it, on wliich they died, whether in the hope- 
fulness of behevers, or in the assurance of martyrs, lliis 
is easily exphuned. Of both classes annual commemoration 
had to be made, on the very day of their departure : and 
accurate knowledge of this was necessary. Therefore it 
alone was recorded. 

In a cemetery dose to the one in which we have left 
our three youths, with Diogenes and his sons/ were lately 
found inscriptions min^ed^ toxemr, belonging: to both 
orders of the dead. One in Greek, after mentioning the 
^^ Deposition of Augenda on the 13th day before the Ca- 
lends, or 1st of June," adds this simple address, 

ZHCAIC ENkcb KAI 
EPdHA YHEPHMcoN 

** lare in the Lord, and prajr for us." 

Another fragment is as follows : 

N. IVIM- 

IVIBAS- 

\N PACE ET PETE 
PRO NOBIS 



»$ 



"... Nones of June . . • Live in peace, and pray for us. 
This is a third : 

VICTORIA . REFRICERER [ET] 
ISSPIRITVS . TVS IN BONO 

" Victoria, be refreshed, and may thy spirit be in enjoyment** 

(good). 

This last reminds us of a most peculiar inscription 
* That of Sa Nexeoa and AflhilliHii. 
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found scratched in the mortar beside a grave in the ceme- 
tery of PiiBtextatus. not many jai'ds from that of Callistus. 
It is remarkable, nrst, for being in Latin written with 
Greek letters; tlien. for containing a testimony of the 
Divinity of our Lord; lastly, for expressing a prayer for 
the refreshment of the departed. We fill up the pt^rtions 
of words wanting, firom the falling out of part jf the 
plaster. 



BIMC 



MIjffNTI 

ore 

XPIC 

TOTC 

ONN 

I1T0 

T€C 



SORDRI BON 
VItt KAL MOB 



CTTI 
PIT 'ffjft 
TOT '.ou^ 

irePEr 



** To the well-deserving: sister Bon . . . The eig^hth day before the 
calends of Nov. Christ God Almighty refresh thy spirit in 
Christ.** 



In spite of tliis digression on pmyers inscribed over 
tombs, tne reader will not, we trust, Have forgotten, tliat 
we were establishing the fact, that the Christian cemeteries 
of Rome owe their oriprin to the earliest ages. We have 
now to state down to wliat period they were used. After 
peace was restored to the Church, the devotion of Chris- 
tians prompted them to desire burial near the martyi^s, and 
holy people of an earlier age. But, generally speakinpr, 
they were satisfied to lie under the pavement * Hence the 
sepulchral stones which are often found in the nibbish of 
the catacombs, and sometimes in their places, bearing con- 
sular dates of the fourth centuiy, are thicker, larger, better 
carved, and in a less simple style, than those of an earlier 
period, placed upon the walls. But before the end of that 
centuiy, these monuments become rarer; and interment m 
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the catacombs ceased in the following^ at latest. Pope 
Damasus^ who died in 884^ reverently shrunk, as he tolls 
us, in his own epitaph^ from intruding into the company of 
the saints. 

Restitutus, therefore, whose sepulchral tablet we gave 
for a title to our chapter, may well be considered as speak- 
ing in the name of the earnr Christians, ond claiming as 
their own exclusive work ana propertjr, the thousond miles 
of subterranean city, with their six millions of slumbering 
inhabitants, who trust in the Lord, and await His resur- 
rection.* 



CHAPTER IIL 

WUAT DIOGENES COULD NOT TELL ABOUT THB CATACOMBS. 

DiOQENES lived during the first period in the history of 
the cemeteries, though near its close. Could lie liave 
looked into their future fate, he would have seen, near at 
Land, an e]>och that would have gladdened his heart, to be 
followed by one that would have deeply afflicted him. 
Although, therefore, the matter of this cha])ter have no 
direct bearing upon our nan-ative, it will serve essentially 
to connect it with the present topography of its scene. 

When peace and libei-ty were restored to the Church, 
these cemeteries became places of devotion, and of great 
resort. Each of them was associated with the name of 
one, or the names of several, of the more eminent martyrs 
buried in it ; and, on their anniversaiies, crowds of citizens 
and of pilgiims thronged to their tombs, where the Divine 
mysteries were offei*^ up, and the homily delivered in 
their praise. Hence begtin to be compiled the fii-st mar- 
tyrologies, or calendars of martyrs' days, which told tlio 

* So F. ]^Iarchi calculates them, after dili^nt examination. Wo 
mny mention here that, in the construction of these cemeteries, tliA 
sand extracted from one gallery M'as removed into another already 
excavated. Henco many are nc nr found completely filled up. 
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faitliful whither to go. " At Rome, on the Salarian, or 
the Appian, or the Ardeatme way/' such are the indica- 
tions almost daily found in the Homan martyrologj, now 
swelled- out, by the additions of later ages.* 

An ordinary reader of the book hardly knows the 
importance of these indications ; for they have served to 
verify several otherwise dubious cemeteries. Another class 
of valuable writers also comes to our aid; but before 
mentioning them, we will glance at the changes which 
this devotion produced in the cemeteries. First, com- 
modious entrances, with easy staircases were made ; then 
walls were built to support the crumbling galleries; and, 
from time to time, funnel-shaped apertui'es in the vaults 
were opened, to admit light and air. Finally, basilicas or 
churches were erected over their entrances, generally lead- 
ing immediately to the principal tomb, then called the 
confemon of the church. The pilgrim, thus, on arriving 
at tlie holy city, visited each otthese churches, a custom 
yet practised; descended below, and without having to 
gi'ope liis way about, went direct, by well-constructed 
passages, to the principal martyr's shrine, and so on to 
others, perhaps equally objects of reverence and devotion. 

During this period, no tomb was allowed to be opened, 
no body to be exti-acted. Through apertures mad!e into 

* One or two entries from the old KaJendarium Bomanum will 
illustrate this: 

" iii. Non. Mart. Lucii in Callisti. 

vi. Id. Dec. Eutichiani in CallistL 
xiii. KaL Feb. Fabiani in Callisti, et Sebastiani ad Catacumbas. 
viii. Id. Aug. Systi in Callisti." 

We have extracted these entries of depositions in the cemetery of 
Callistus, because, while actually writing this chapter, we have re- 
ceivcd news of the discovery of the tombs and lapidary inscriptions 
of every one of these Popes, together with those of St. Antherus, iu 
one ctinpel of the newly-ascertained cemetery of Callistus, with an 
inscription in verse by ISt. Damasus: 

" Prid. Kal. Jan. Sylvestri in Priscilla?. 
iv. Id. (Aug.) Laurentii in Tiburtina. 
iii. KaL Dec. Saturnini in Thrasonis." 

Published by Buinart, — Acta, tom. iii. 
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the graye, handkerchiefs or scarfs, called brandea^ were 
introdnced, to touch the martyr^s relics ; and these were 
carried to distant countries, to Oe held in ec^ual reyei*ence. 
No wonder that St. Ambrose, St. Gaudentius, and other 
bishops, should haye found it so difficult to obtain bodies, 
or larve relics of martyrs for their churches. Another 
sort of relics consisted of what was called familiarly the 
oil of a martyr, that is, the oil, ofben mixed with balsam, 
which burned in a lamp beside his tomb. Oftien a round 
stone pillar, three feet or so in height, and scooped out at 
the top, stands beside a monument; probably to hold the 
lamp, or serye for the distribution of its contents. St 
Gr^ory the Great wrote to Queen Theodelinda, that he 
sent her a collection of the oils of the popes who were 
martyrs. The list which accompanied them was copied 
by Mabillon in the treasury of Monza, and republished 
by Ruinart* It exists there yet, together with the veiy 
phials containing them, sealed up in metal tubes. 

This jealousy of disturbing the saints, is displayed most 
beautifully in an incident, related by St. Gregor}'' of Tours. 
Among' the martjTS most honoured in the ancient Roman 
Clmrch were St. Chrj'santlius and Daria. Their tombs 
became so celebrated for cures, tliat tlieir fellow-Cliiistians 
built (that is excavated) over them a chamber, with a 
vault of beautiful workmanshij), wliere crowds of wor- 
shinpere assembled. This was discovered by the heathens, 
ana the emperor closed them in, walled up the entrance, 
and from above, probably throu<rh the luminarc, or venti- 
lating shaft, showered down earth and stones, and buried 
the couCTegation alive, as the two holy raai-tyi's had been 
before them. The place was unknown at the peace of the 
Church, till discovered Inr Divine manifestation. IJut in- 
stead of being permittecf to enter a^in into this hallowed 
spot, pilgrims were merely allowed to look at it, throuiih 
ft window opened in the wall, so as to see, not only the 
tombs of the martvi-s, but ako the bodies of tliost^ wl.o 
hiid been buned alive at their shrines. And a** the vawvI 
massacre had taken place while preparations were Ww.y^ 
made for oblation of^tho holy Eucliarist, there were still 

* Acta Martyr, torn iiu 
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to be seen lying about, the silver cruets in which the wine 
was brought for that spotless sacriiice.* 

It is clear that pilgrims resoiting to Rome would 
want a hand-book to the cemeteries, that they mis'ht know 
what they had to visit. It is likewise but natural that, on 
their return home, they may have sought to edifv their 
less fortunate neighbours, bv giving an account or what 
they had seen. Accordingly there exist, no less fortu- 
nately for us than for their untravelled neighbours, several 
records of this character. The first place, among these, 
is held by catalogues compiled in the fourth century ; one, 
of the places of sepultm*e of Roman Pontiffs, the other 
of martyrs.f After these come three distinct guides to 
the catacombs ; the more interesting because they take dif- 
ferent rounds, yet agree marvellously in their account. 

To show tne value of these documents, and descnbe 
the changes which took place in the catacombs during the 
second period of their history, we will give a brief account 
of one discovery, in the cemetery where we have left our 
little party. Among the rubbish near the entrance of a 
catacomb, the name of which was yet doubtful, and which 
had been taken for that of Praetextatus, was found a frag- 
ment of a slab of marble wliich had been broken across 
obliquely, from left to right, with the following letters : 



ELII MARTYRI& 




The young Cavalier de Rossi at once declared that tliis 
was part of the sepulchral inscription of the holy Pope 
Cornelius ; that probably his tomb would be found below, 
in a distinguished form ; and that as all the itineraries 
above mentioned concurred in placing it in the cemetery 
of Callistus, this, and not the one at St. Sebastian's, a few 

♦ S. Greg. Turon, de Gloria Mart lib. i. c. 28, ap. Marchi,> 81. 
One would apply St. DamasuH's cpigraa on these martyrs to thig 
occurrence, Carm. xxviii. 

+ Published by Bucherius in 1634. 

i (Of) • • . liiis martyr. 
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hundred yards off, most claim the honour of that name. 
He went further, and foretold that as these works pro- 
nounced St. Cyprian to be buried near Cornelius, there 
would be found something' at the tomb which would account 
for that idea; for it was known that his body rested in 
Africa. It was not long before eyerj premction was 
verified. The ^reat staircase discovered* was found to lead 
at once to a wider space, carefully secured by brick-work 
of the time of peace, and providea with light and air from 
above. On the left was a tomb, cut like others in the 
rock, without any exterior arch over it. It was, however, 
lai-ge and .ample; and except one, very high above it, there 
were no other ^ves below, or over, or at the sides. The 
remaining portion of the slab was found within it; the 
first piece was brought from the Kircherian Museum, 
where it had been deposited, and exactly fitted to it ; and 
both covered the tomo, thus : 




Below, reacliing from the lower edge of this stone to the 
ground was a marble slab covered with an inscription, of 
which only the left-hand end remains, the rest being 
bi*oken off and lost. Above the tomb was another slao 
let into the sand-stone, of which the right-liand end ex- 
ist*?, and a few more fragments have been recovered in the 
rubbish ; not enough to make out the lines, but sufficient 
to show it was an inscription in verse, by Pope Damasus. 
How is this authorship traceable? Very easily. Not 
only do we know that this holy pope, already mentioned, 
took ])leasure in putting verses, which lie loved to write, 
on the tombs of maityi-s,t but the number of inscriptions 
of his yet extant exhibit a particular and very elegant form 

♦ The crj-pt, we believe, was discovered before the stairs, 

t Of Cornelius ^fartyr Bishop. 

X These form the great bulk of his extant works in yerso. 
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of letters, known among antiquarians by the name of 
*^ Damasian." The fragments of this marble beai portions 
of vei-ses, in tliis character. 

To proceed : on the wall, right of the tomb, and on 
the same plane, were painted two full-length figures in 
sacerdotal j^aiments, with glories round their heads, evi- 
dently of if jzantine work of the seventh century. Down 
the wall, by the left side of each, letter below letter, were 
their names ; some letters were effaced, which we supply 
in italics as follow : 

SCI+ CORNLUTF SCl-i- CIPRUN/.* 

We here see how a foreigner, reading these two inscrip- 
tions, with the portraits, and knowing that the Church 
commemorates tiie two martyrs on the same day, might 
easily be led to suppose, that they were here deposited 
together. Finally, at the right hand of the tomb, stands a 
truncated column, about tlu*ee feet hisph, concave at the 
top, as before desciibed ; and as a conhrmation of the use 
to which we said it might be put, St. Gregory has, in his 
list of oils sent to the Lombard Queen, "Oleum S. Cor- 
nelii," the oil of St. Cornelius. 

We see, then, how, during the second period, new 
ornaments, as well as greater conveniences, were added to 
the primitively sim])le forms of the cemeteries. But we 
must not, on that account, imagine that we are in any 
danger of mistaking these later embellishments for tl:^ 

♦ ** (The picture) of St. Cornelius Pope, of St. Cyprian." On the 
other side, on a narrow wall projecting at a right angle, are two 
more similar portraits; but only one name can be deciphered, that 
of St. Sixtus, or, as he is there and elsewhere called, Sustus. On 
the paintings of the principal saints may still be read, scratched in 
the mortar, in characters of the seventh century, the names of visi- 
tors to the tomb. Those of two priests are thus — 

4-LEO PRB lOANNIS PrI. 
It may be interesting to add the entry in the Koman calendar: 

" xviii. Kal. Oct. Cypriani Africs: Komae celebratur in Cal- 
listL** ** Sept. 14. (The deposition) of Cyprian in Africa: at Kume 
it is kept in (Uie cemetery) of CalUstus." 
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prodoctioiis of the early ogBS. The difference is so im- 
mense, that we might as easily bhmder by taking* a Ru- 
bens for a Beato Angelico, as by considering a Byzantine 
figure to be a production of tlie two iii'St centuries. 

We come now to the third period of these holy ceme- 
teries, the sod one of their desolation. Wlien the Lom- 
bards, and later the Saracens, began to devastate the 
neighbourhood of Bome, and the catacombs wei-e exposed 
to desecration, the popes extracted the bodies of the most 
illustrious martyrs, and placed them in the basilicas of the 
city. This went on till tne eighth or ninth century ; when 
we still read of repairs made m the cemeteries by the sove- 
reign ponti&. The catacombs ceased to be so much places 
of devotion; and the churches, which stood over their en- 
trances, were destroyed, or fell to decay. Only those re- 
mained which were fortified, and could be defended. Such 
are tlio exti-amiu^ basilicas of St. Paul on the Ostian way, 
of St. Sebastian on the Ap])ian, St. Laurence on the Ti- 
burtine, or in the Agar Veranus, St. Agnes on the ^'omen- 
tan road, St. Pancratius on the Aurelian, and, greatest 
of all, St. Peter's on the Vatican. The firet and last had 
separate hurghs or cities round them; and the traveller 
can still trace remains of strong walls round some of the 
others. 

Strange it is, however, that the young antimiarian, 
whom we have fi*equentJy named with fionoiir, should have 
re-discovered two of the "basilicas over the entrance to the 
cemetery of Callistus, almost entire ; the one being a stable 
and bake-house, the other a wine-store. One is, most pro- 
bably, that built by Pope Damasus, so often mentioned. 
The earth washed down, through air-holes, the spoliation 
practis<;d during ages, by persons entering from vine- 
yards through unguai'ded entrances, the mere wasting 
action of time and weather, have left us but a wreck of the 
ancient catacombs. Still there is much to be thankful for. 
Enough remains to verify the records letib us in better 
tim(is, and these serve to guide us to tlie reconstruction of 
our ruins. The jn-esent Pontiff has done more in a iew 
years for tliese sacred places, than has been effected in cen- 
times. The mixed commission which he has appointed 
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have done ironders. Willi very limited menus, they are 
eoinp: systematicaJly to work, hnishing' as they advance. 
Notliinof is taken from the spot where it is tound ; but 
every tiling' is restored, as far as |)03silile, to its original 
state. Accurate tracings are made of nil the paJntmga, 
and plans of evorj- part explored. To secure these good 
resulli?, the Pope has, fi-om liia own resources, bought 
vineyards and fields, especially at Tor Marancia, where 
the cemetery of SS. Nereus and Achilteus is situated ; and 
we believe also over that of Callistua. The French emperor 
too hns sent to Rome, ai'tisis, who have produced a most 
magnificent work, j)ei'haps somewhat ovei'done, upon the 
catacombs: a li-uly imperial undertaking. 

It is time, however, for ns to rejoin our party below, 
and iinish oui' inspection of these moi'vellous cities of de- 
parted saint.i, imder the guidance of our fiiends the es- 
cava tore. 
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Torquatushadyhowovcr; but wished to make sure. He 
con tinned y still pausing : 

" How do you distinguisli the light turn, then ? Oh, 
what is this f and he pretended to examine a small niche 
in the comer. But oeverus kept too sharp a look-out, 
and saw that he was making a mark in the sand. 

'^ Come, come along," he said, '^ or we shall lose sight 
of tlie rest, and not see which way thej tiun. That little 
niche is to hold a lamp ; you will find one at each angle. 
As to ourselves, we know every alley and turn here below, 
as you do those of the city above." 

Torquatus was somewhat reassured by tliis account of 
the lamps — those little earthen ones, evidently made on 
purpose for the catacombs, of which so many are there 
found. But not content, he kept as good count as he 
eould of the tums, as they went ; and now with one excuse, 
and now with another, he constantly stop[>ed, and scruti- 
nised jmi-ticulsiv spots and Gomel's. But Seveiois had a 
lynx's eye upon him, and allowed nothing to escape his 
attention. 

At last they entered a dooiway, and found themselves 
in a square chamber, richly adorned with paintings. 

" AVJiut do yon call this T asked Tiburtius. 

"It is one of the many ciTj)ti!, or cithknihy* which 
nboiind in our cemeteries," answei*>d Diogenes; "some- 
times tJioy are merely family sepulture's, but genemlly they 
contain the tomb of some martyr, on whose anniversary 
we nHK't here. See tliat tomb oj)i)osite us, which, though 
fiusli with the wall, is arched over. That becomes, on 
such an occasion, the altar on whicli the Divine mvsteries 
are celi^brated. You are of coin-so aware of the custom of 
so jMU-foi-ming them." 

" Perhaps my two friends," interposed Pancratius, " so 
recently baj)tise(i, may not have heard it ; but I know it 
well. It is sui-ely one of the glorious privileges of martyr- 
dom, to have the Loi-d's sacred Body and })recious Blood 
ofiered upon one's ashes, and to repose thus imder the very 

* Chambers. 
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feet of God.* But let us see well the paintings all ov«*r 
this crypt." 

'' Tt is on account of them that I hroupfht you into this 
ehamher, in preference to so many others in the cemetery. 
It is one of tlie most ancient, and contains a most complete 
series of pictures, from the remotest times down to some of 
my son's doing." 

"Well, then, Diogenes, explain them systematically 
to my friends," said Pancmtius.* "I think t know most 
of them, but not all ; and I shall he glad to hear you de- 
scribe them." 

. " I am no scholar," replied the old man, modestly, "but 
when one has lived sixty years, man and boy, among things, 
one gets to know them better than others, because one loves 
them more. All here have been fully initiated, I suppose ?" 
he added, with a pause. 

"All," answered Tiburtius, "though not so fiilly in- 
structed as conveiis ordinarily are. Torquatus and myself 
have received the sacred gift." 

"Enough," resumed the excavator. "The ceiling is 
the oldest j)art of the painting, as is natural ; for that was 
done when the crypt was excavated, while the walls were 
decorated, as toml)s were hollowed out. You see the ceil- 
ing has a sort of trellis-work painted over it, with grapes, 
to represent perhaps our true Vine, of which we are the 
branches. There you see Oi-pheus sitting down, and play- 

* " Sic veneraricr ossa libet, 
Ossibiis altar ct impositum; 
lUa Dei sita sub peaihus^ 
Prospicit hflec, populosqne suos 
Carmine propitiata fovet." 

PrudetitiuSf irepi orc^. iii. 43. 

" "With her relics pathered here, 
Tlie altar o'er them placed revere, 
She beneath God's feet reposes. 
Nor to us her soft eye closes. 
Nor her gracious ear.** 

The idea that the martyr lies "beneath the feet of God" is in allu- 
sion to the Keal Presence in the Blessed Eucharist. 
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mg sweet music, not only to his own flock, but to the wild 
b^ts of the desert, which stand chaimed ai'ound him." 

"Why, that is a heathen picture altogether," inter- 
rupted Toitjuatus, with pettishncss, and some sarcasm; 
" what has it to do with Cluistianity ?" 

"It is an allegory, Torquatus/' replied Pancratiiis, 
gently, " and a favourite one. The use of Gentile imaifes, 
when in themselves harmless, has been |)ermitted. i ou 
see masks, for instance, and other pogan oiiiaments in this 
ceiling, and they belong generally to a veiy ancient peiiod. 
And so our Lord was repi'esented under the symbol of Or- 

Eheus, to conceal His sacred representation from Gentile 
lasphemy and saciilege. Look, now, in that arch ; you 
have a more recent representation of the same subject. 

" I see," said Torquatus, " a shephei-d with a sheep 
over his shouldci-s — the Good Shepherd; that I can under- 
stand ; I i*emember the parable." 

"But why is this suoject such a favourite one?" asked 
Tiburtius ; " I have observed it in other cemeteries." 

" If you will look over the arcoaoUumj^'^ answered 
Severus, " 3'ou will see a fuller representation of tlie scene. 
But I think we had better iii*:>t continue what we have 
begim. and finish the ceiling. You see that figiu'fcj on thf. 
right r 

"Yes," i-eplied Tiburtius ; "it is that of a man aj>j)a- 
reutly in a chest, with a dove flying towaixls him. Is that 
meant to represent the Deluge i*" 

" It is," said Sevcnis, " as the emblem of regenm-ation 
by water and the Holy Spirit; and of the salvation of tlie 
world. Such is our beginning; and here is oiu* end : Jonas 
thrown out of the boat, and swallowed by the whale ; and 
then sitting in enjoyment under his gourd. The resun-ec- 
tion with om* Loixl, and eti^mal rest as its fi-uit." 

" How natural is this representation in such a i>liict? !" 
observed Pancratius, jwinting to the other side; "and liero 
we have another tyj)e of the same consoling doctrine." 

" Whei-c'/" aslted Torquatus, languidly; " I see nothing 

♦ The arched tombs wore so call(>d. A homely illuRtration would 
be an arched fireplace, walled up to tlie height of three fccL The 
paintings would be inside, above the wall. 
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bat a figure bandaged all round, and standing np, like a 
huge inrant in a small temple ; and another person oppo- 
site to it." 

" Exactly," said Sevenis ; " that is the way we always 
represent the resurrection of Lassarus. Here look, is a toucii- 
ing expression of the hopes of our fathers in persecution: 
The three Babylonian children in the fiery furnace." 

"Well, now, I think," said Torquatus, "we may come 
to the areosolium, and finish this room. What are these 
pictures round it ?" 

" If you look at the left side, you see the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes. The fish* is you know the symbol 
of Christ." 

"Why so?" asked Torquatus, rather impatiently. Se- 
verus turned to Pancratius, as the better scholar, to answer. 

"There are two opinions about its origin," said the 
youth, readily; "one finds the meaning in the word itself; 
its letters forming the beginning of words, so as to mean 
' Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.*t Another puts it in 
the symbol itself; that as fish are bom and live in the 
water, so is the Christian bom of water, and buried with 
Christ in it, by baptism.t Hence, as we came along, we 
saw the figure of a fish carved i)n tombs, or its name 
engraven on them. Now go on, Severus." 

" Then the union of the bread and the fish in one mul- 
tiplication shows us how, in the Eucharist, Christ becomes 
the food of all.§ Opposite, is Moses striking the rock, from 
which all drank, and wliich is Christ, our drink as well as 
our food."|| 

* The word is usually given in Greek, and Christ is familiarly 
called the ix^vi* ichthys. 

t This is the interpretation of St. Optatus {ado. Parm. lib. iii."^ 
and St. Aufjustine {de C D. lib. xviii c. 23). 

t This is Tertullinn's explanation {de Baptismo, lib. ii. c. 2). 

f In the same comcterv is another interesting painting. On a 
table lie a loaf and a fisii ; a priest is stretching his hands over 
them; and opposite is a female figure in adoration. The priest is 
the same as, in a picture close by, is represented administering 
baptism. In another chamber just cleared out, are very ancient de- 
corations, such as masks, &c.y and fishes bearing baskets of bread 
Ui their backs as they swim. 

I The type of the figun U that of St Peter, as he is repretentod 
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" Now, at last," said Toi-qiiatup, " wo are come to the 
(jood Shepheitl." 

" Yes, continued Sevenis, " you see Him in the centre 
of tlie arcoMlitiMj in His simple tunic and le<^ng:s, witli a 
slicep upon His shoulders, the i*ecovered wanaei'er irom the 
flock. Two more are standing at His sides ; the tiniant 
i*am on His nght, the gentle ewe urion His lefl; the penitent 
in the ])ost of honour. On each side too, you see a person 
evidently sent by Him to pi*each. Both are leaning for- 
waixl, and addressing sheep not of the fold. One on either 
side is apparently riving no heed to their words, but brows- 
ing quietly on, while one is tuining up its eyes and head, 
looking and listening with eager attention. Kain is falling 
copiously on them ; that is the grace of God. It is not 
dimcult to interpret this picture." 

'^ But what makes this emblem such a pai^ticular fa- 
vomnte V' asked Tibui-tius. 

''We consider this, and similar paintings, to belong 
chiefly to the time, when the Novatian hei*esy so muco 
plagued the Cliureh," answered Seveiiis. 

"And pray what heresy is that?" asked Toi*quatuS| 
carelessly ; for he thouarht he was losin^r time. 

" It was, and indeed is, the heresy," answered Panci-a- 
tius, '^ that teaches, that there are sins which tlie Chureh 
has not power to forgive ; which are too gi-eat for God to 
pardon." 

Panci*atius was not aware of the effect of his words ; 
but Seveiiis, who never took off' his eye from Torquatus, 
saw the blood come and go violently in his countenance. 

" Is that a heresy ?" asked the tmitor, confused. 

" Surely a dreadful one," replied Pancratius, " to limit 
the mercy and forgiveness of Him, who came to call not 
the JTist, but sinnere to repentance. The Catholic Church 
has alwavs held, that a sinner, however dark the dye, 
however huge the mass, of his cnm«»s, on truly repenting, 
may receive forgiveness, through the ])enitential reineay 
lei't in her hands. And, therefore, she has always so much 

U) U8 in the cemeteries. On a glaw), bearing a picture of this 8oeiie» 
tho person striking the rock haii written over his head, FETRY&. 
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loved this type of the Good Shepherd, ready to run into 
the wilderness, to bring' back a lost sheep." 

" But suppose," said Torquatus, evidently moral, " that 
one who haa become a Ghiistian, and received the snored 
Gift, were to fall away, and plunge into vice, and — and" — 
(his voice faltered) — "almost betray his brethren, would 
not the Chiu*ch reject such a one from hope ?" 

" No, no," answered the youth ; " these are the very 
crimes, which the Novatians insult the Catholics for a({- 
mitdng to pardon. The Church is a mother, with hei 
arms ever open to re-embrace her erring children." 

There was a tear trembling in Torquatus's eye ; his lips 
quivered with the confession of his guilt, which ascended to 
tnem for a moment ; but as if a black poisonous drop rose 
up his throat yrith it and choked liim, he changea in a 
moment to a liard, obstinate look, bit his lip, and said, with 
an effort at coolness, " It is certainly a consoling doctiine 
for those that need it." 

Severus alone observed that a moment of grace had 
been forfeited, and that some despairing thought had 
quenched a flash of hope, in that man's heart. Diogenes 
and Majus, who had been absent, looking at a new place 
for opening a gallery near, now returned. Torquatus ad- 
dressed the old master-digger : 

*' We have now seen the galleries and the chambers; 
T am anxious to visit the church in whicli we shall have 
to assemble." 

The unconscious excavator was going to lead the way, 
when the inexorable artist interposed. 

" I think, father, it is too late for to-day ; voti know 
we have got our work to do. Tliese voung friends will 
excuse us, especially as they will 'see tlie church in good 
time, and in better oi*der also, as the holy Pontiff intends 
to officiate in it." 

They assented ; and when they arrived at the point 
whei*e they had turned off from the fii-st sti-aight g-alleiy 
to visit the ornamented chamber, Diogenes stO])i)ed the 
paity, turned a few steps along an opposite passage, and 
said: 

^'Ifjou pursue this corridor, and turn to tho rig^lity 
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you come to the church. I have merely brought you here 
to show you an arcosoliumy with a beautiful namting'. You 
liere see the Vimn Mother hoMing' her Divine Infant in 
h^r amiSy while the wise Easterns^ here represented as four, 
though generally we only reckon three, ai-e adoi-ing Him.*'* 

All mlmired the painting ; but poor Severus was much 
chagrined, at seeing how his good fatlier had unwittingly 
su])|)lied the information desu-ed by Torquatus, and had 
fiimislicd him with a sure clue to the aesired turn, by 
calling his attention to the tomb close round it, distin- 
guishable by so remarkable a picture. 

When their company was depai-ted, he told all that he 
had observed to liis brother, remarking, *' That man wiU 
give us trouble yet : I strongly suspect him." 

In a short time they had removed every mark which 
Tonpiatus had made at the tiuTiings. But this was no 
security against his reckonings; and they deteimined to 
l>repnre for changing the road, by blocking* up the present 
one, and turning off at another j)oiut. 1 or this piu*pose, 
tliey had the sand of new excavations brought to the ends 
of a gallerv which crossed the main avenue, where this was 
low, and left it heapiul up thei-e, till the faithlid could be 
insti-ucted of the intended change. 



CHAPTER V. 

ABOVE OnoCND. 



To recover our reader from his long subtcii'ancan excursion, 
wc must take him with us on another visit, to the " happy 
C-sinipania," or, "Canipany the blest,"t as an old writer 
niii:ht havo called it. Then* we loft Fahiola peii)lexed by 
^()lIn• s(?ntinices which she had found. They came to her 

* I liis piiintin;; lias boon lately found, if wc remember right, in 
lb.; iMiiu'tery of Nercus and Acbilleiis. It is long anterior to the 
Council of Ohalcedon, whence this mode of representing our Lord 
is nsnally dated. 

t Campania fdix, like Arabia felix. 
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like a letter from another world ; slie hnrdly knew of what 
character. She wished to lenm moi'e about them, but she 
haitily durst inquire. Many visitors called the next day, 
and ror several aays after, and she often thought of putting; 
before some or other of them the mysterious sentences, but 
she could not biing herself to do it. 

A lady, whose life was like her own, philosophically 
correct, and coldly vu-tuous, came ; and they tallced to- 
gether over the fashionable opinions of the day. She took 
out her vellum page to nuzzle her; but she shrank from 
submitting it to ner : it lelt profane to do so. A learned 
man, well read in all bi*anclies of science and literature, 
paid her a long visit, and spoke very charmingly on the 
sublimer views of the older schools. She was tempted to 
consult him about her discovery ; but it seemed to con- 
tain something higher than he could compi*ehend. It was 
strange that, after all, when wisdom or consolation was to 
be sought, the noble and haughty Roman lady should 
tiUTi instinctively to her Chidstian slave. And so it was 
now. The fii'st moment they wei'e alone, after sevei-nl days 
of company and visits, Fabiola pi'oduced her parchment, 
and placed, it before S}Ta. There passed over her coun- 
tenance an emotion not observable to her mistress; but 
she was jierfectly cahn, as she looked up from reach'ng. 

"niiit writing/' said her mistress, " I got at Cliroma- 
tius's villn, on tLe back of a note, probably by mistake. 
I cannot drive it out of my mind, which is quite jwrpJexeci 
by it." 

" Why sliould it be so, my noble mistress ? Its sense 
seems plain enough." 

" \ es ; and that veiy ])lainness g-ives me trouble. My 
natural feelings revolt against this sentiment : I fancy J 
ought t-o desuise a man, who does not resent an injmT, and 
retiUTi hatrea for hatred, 'Jo foi-give at most would be 
much ; but to do good in retum for evil, seems to me an 
imnatui-al exaction from human nature. Now, while I 
feel all this, I am conscious that I have been brought to 
esteem you, for conduct exactly the revei-se of what I ara 
natumlly impelled to ex])ect." 

" Oh, do not talk of me, my dear mistress ; but look 
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at tlie simple principle ; yoii honour it in others^ too. Do 
yon despise, or do you respect, Anstides, for obli«;ing n 
Ijooiisli enemy, by writing", when asked, his own name, on 
the shell that voted his banishment ( Do you, as a Roman 
lady, contemn, or honour, the name of Coriolonus, for liis 
g;enerous forbearance to yom' city?" 

" I venerate both, most tiidy, Syra ; but then you know 
those were heroes, and not evei-y-day men." 

" And why should we not all be heroes ?" asked Syra, 
laugliinff. 

^^ Bless me, child ! what a world we should live in, if 
we wei*e. It is very pleasant i*eading about tho feats of 
such wondei'M people ; but one would be veiT soiTy to 
see them performed oy common men, every day." 

" Why so ?" pi*essed the servant. 

"Why so? who would like to find a baby she was 
nui'sing', playing with, or strangling", serjicnts in the cradle? 
I should be veiy sony to have a gentleman, whom I in- 
vited to dinner, telling me coolly he had tliat moniing 
killed a minotaur, or stranp-led a hydra; or to have a 
friend offering to send the Tiber through my stables, to 
cleanse tliem. PreseiTe us from a generation of heroes, say 
I." And Fabiola lauglied lieartily at the conceit. In the 
same ;2:ood humour Syra continued ; 

" But suppose we had the misfortune to live in a 
country whei-c such monstei-s existed, centaiu's and mino- 
faui-s, liydras and dragons. Would it not be better that 
common men shoidd be heroes enoucrh to conquer them, 
than that we should have to send ofi' to the other side ot 
tlie world, for a 'i'lieseus or a Hercules, to destroy them? 
In fact, in that case, a man would he no more a hero if he 
fought them, tlian a lion-slayer is in my countiy." 

" Quite true, Syra ; hut I do not see the applicatio.i 
of your idea." 

** It is this : anger, hatred, revenge, ambition, avarice, 
iuv. to my mind as complete monstei*s, as serpents or 
(hiigons; and they attack ccmimon men as niucli as great 
ones. Why should not I try to be as able to conquer 
tlieni, as Aristides, or Coriolanus, or Cincimiatus? Why 
leave it to heroes only, to do what we can do as well?" 
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^ And do yon really liold this as a common moral prm 
dple ? If so, I fear yon will soar too hig-h." 

" No, dear lady. You were staitled when I ventured 
to maintain that inward and nnscen viitue was as neces- 
sai-y a^ the outward and visihle : I fear I must surpri:ie 
you still more." 

*' Go on, and do not fear to tell me all." 

" Well, then, the ])rinciple of that system which I pro- 
fess is this : that we must treat, and practise, as every-day 
and common virtue, nay, as simple duty, whatever any 
other code, the purest and suhHmest that may l}e, con- 
siders heroic, and proof of transcendent virtue." 

" That is indeed a suhlime st.nndard to form, of moral 
elevation ; hut mark the diifercnce between the two cases. 
Tlie hero is suppoi-ted by the piaises of the world: his act 
is recoi*ded and transmitted to i)Osterity, when he checks 
his passions, and performs a sublime action. But who sees, 
cai*es for, or shall requite, the ])oor obscui-e wretch, who in 
humble secrecy imitates liis conduct /" 

Syra, with solemn, i*everential look and gesture, raised 
her eyes and her rijrht hand to heaven, and slowly said, 
" His Father, who is in heaven, who maketh His sun to 
rise on the good and the bad, and raineth on the just and 
the unjust." 

Fabiola paused for a time, ovoi-awod : tlien said aflVc- 
tionately and res{>ectfully : " Ag-ain, Syra, you have con- 
quered my philosophy. Your wisdom is consistent as it 
is sublime. A virtue heroic, even when unseen, vou pro- 
pose as the ordinary dnilv vii-tue of pvcrv one. ]\fen must 
mdced become more than what gods have been thought 
to be, to attempt it ; hut the verv idea is worth a whole 
pliilosopliv. Can you load me hi;j;her than this/" 

'' Oh,7ar !— far higher stilL" ' 

" And where at length would you leave me?" 

" Where y )ur heai-t shoidd tell you, that it had found 
peace." 
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CHAPTER VL 

DELIBERATIONS. 

The persecution had now been some time raging in tho 
East under Dioclesian and Galerius ; and the decree, for 
enkindling it throughout the Weist^ had reached Maxi- 
mian. But it had oeen resolved to make this a work, 
not of repression, but of extermination, of the Christian 
name. It had been determined to spare no one ; but cut- 
ting off the chiefs of the religion first, to descend down 
to the wholesale butchery of the i)Oorest classes. It was 
necessary for this purpose to concert measures, that the 
vai-ious engines of destruction might work in cruel har- 
mony : that every possible insti-ument should be employed 
to secnie completeness to the efFoi-t; and also that the ma- 
jesty of imr)erial command should add its grandeiu* and its 
terror, to the crushing blow. 

For this jmrpose, the emperor, though impatient to 
b(»gin his work of blood, had yielded to the opinion of his 
counsellors, that the edict should be kej)t concealed, till it 
could be published simultaneously in every province, and 
government, of the West. The thxmdercloud, fraught with 
vciigoanco, would thus hang for a time, in painful mystery, 
over its intended victims, and tlicn bui'st suddenly uix)n 
tli(?m, dischai'gino; upon their heads its mingled elements, 
and its " fire, hail, snow, ice, and boisterous blast." 

It WHS in the month of November, that Maximian 
Ilerculfius convoked the meeting in wliich his plans had 
fintdly to be adjusted. To it were siimnionod the leading 
offic(ji-s of his court, and of tho state. I'he principal one, 
tlie piefect of the citv, had brought with him liis son, 
Corvirms, whom he hail proposed to be captain of a body 
of armed pursuivants, picked out for theu* savageness and 
hatred of Christians; who should hunt them out, or down, 
with unrelenting assiduity. The chief prefects or go- 
vernors of Sicily, Italy, Spain, and Gaul, were present, to 
receive their orders. In addition to these, several learned 
men, philosophei's, and orators, among whom was our old 
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acquaintance Calpurnius, liad been invited; and many 

Eriests, who liad come fi*om diffei'ent pai-ts, to petition fo» 
eavier persecution, were commanded to attend. 
The usual residence of the emperora, as we have seen, 
was the Palatine. There was, however, another much es- 
teemed by them, which Maximian Ilerculeus in particular 
preferred. Duiing the i-ei^rn of Nero, the wealthy senator, 
Plautius Lateranus, was cnai*g;ed with conspiracy, and of 
course punished with death. His immense property was 
seized by the emperor, and part of this was his house, de- 
scribed oy Juvenal, and other writers, as of unusual size 
and magnificence. It was beautifully situated on the 
Goelian nill, and on the southern verge of the city; so 
that from it was a view imeaualled even in the vicinity of 
Rome. Stretchino;' across tiie wavy campa^na, herebe- 
strided by colossal aqueducts, crossed by Imes of roads, 
with their fringes of marble tombs, and bespano^led all 
over by glittering villas, set like gems in the dark green 
enamel of laurel and cypress, the eye reached, at evening, 
the purple slope of hills on which, as on a couch, lav 
stretchea luxuriously Alba and Tusculum, with " their 
daughters," according to oiiental plu*ase, basking biightly 
in the setting sun. The ciiiggy range of Sabine moun- 
tams on the left, and the golden expanse of the sea on the 
right, of the beholder, closed in this perfect landscape. 

It would be attributing to Maximian a quality wliich 
he did not possess, were wo to give him cvedit for loving 
a residence so admirably situated, through any tast« for 
the beautiful. Tiie splendour of the buildings, which he 
had still further adorned, or possibly the facility of nmning 
out of the city for the chase of boar and wolf, was the 
motive of this preference. A native of Su-mium, in Scla- 
vonia, a reputea barbaiian therefore, of the lowest extrac- 
tion, a mere soldier of fortune, without any education, 
endowed with little more than a brute strength, wliich 
made his surname of Herculeus most appropriate, he had 
been raised to the purple by his brother-bai'bai'ian Diodes, 
known as the empei-or Dioclesian. like him, covetous to 
meanness, and, spendthrift to recklessness, addicted to tho 
same coarse vices and foul crimes, which a Christian pen 
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refuses to record^ without i^estraint of any passion^ mthout 
sense of justice, or feeling* of humanity, tliis monster had 
never ceased to oppress, persecute, and slay whoever stood 
in his way. To him the coming persecution looked like 
an approaching feast does to a glutton, who requires the 
excitement of a surfeit, to relieve the monotony of daily 
excess. Gigantic in frame, with the well-known features 
of his race, with the hair on his head and face more yellow 
than red, shaggy and wild, hke tufts of straw, witn eyes 
restlessly rolling in a compound expression of suspicion, 
profligacy, and ferocity, this almost last of Rome's tyrants 
struck terror into the heart of any beholder, except a Chris- 
tian. Is it wonderful that he hated the race and its 
name? 

In the larc^e basilica, or hall, then, of the Mies Late- 
ranae,* Maximian met his motley council, in which secrecy 
was ensiu*ed by penalty of death. In the semicii'cular apse 
at the upper end of the hall, sat the empei*or, on an ivorj' 
throne richly adorned, and before him were aiTanged Ins 
obsequious and almost trembling advisers. A chosen body 
of guards kept the entrance ; and the officer in command, 
SetJiistian, was leaning negligently against it on the inside, 
but carefully noted every word that was spoken. 

Little did the emperor think, that tlie hall in wliicli he 
sat, and which ho aftenvoi'ds gave, with the conti}r"0!is 
palnce, to Constantine, as part of the dowry of his 4lauf>;htcr, 
Fausta, would be transferred by him to the head of the re- 
ligion he was planning to extirpate, and become, retaining 
its name of the Latei-an Basilica, the cathedral of Rome 
" of all the churehes of the city and of the world the 
mother and chief."t Little did he imngine, that on the 
spdt whereon rested his throne, would be raised a Chair, 
whence commands should issue, to reach worlds imknown 
to Roman sway, from an immortal race of sovereigns, spi- 
ritual and temporal. 

Precedence was granted, by religious courtesy, to the 
priests; each of whom had his tjile to tell. Here a river 
Lad overflowed its banks, and done much mischief to the 

* The Lateran houso or palace. 

t Inacription on the front, and medals, of the Lateran Basilica. 
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neighbouring plains; there an earthquake had thrown 
down part of a town ; on the northern frontiers the bar- 
barians threatened invasion ; at the south, the plague was 
rayaginsc the pious population. In every instance, the 
oracles had declared, that it was all owing to the Chris- 
tians, whose toleration irritated the gods, and whose evil 
charms brought calamity on the empire. Nay, some had 
afflicted theur votaries by openly proclaiming, that they 
would utter no more, till the o(Uous Na2sarenes had been 
exterminated; and the great Delphic oracle had not hesi- 
tated to declare, '^ that the Just did not allow the gods to 
speak." 

Next came the philosophers and orators, each of whom 
made his own long-winded oration; during. which Mazi- 
mian gave unequivocal signs of weariness. But as the 
Emperors in the East had neld a similar meeting, he con- 
sidered it his duty to sit out the annoyance. The usual 
calumnies were repeated, for the ten-thousandth time, to an 
applauding assembly ; the stories of murdering and eating 
iniants, of committing fold ciimes,ofworshippmg mai*tyrs' 
bodies, of adoring an ass's head, and inconsistently enough 
of beinff unbelievers, and serving no God. These tales 
were all most firmly believed : though probably then* re- 
citers flaiew perfectly well, they were but good sound 
heathen lies, very useful in keepmg up a horror of Chris- 
tianity. 

But, at length, up rose the man, who was considered to 
have most deeply studied the doctrines of the enemy, and 
b^t to know their dangerous tactics. He was su])posed 
to have read their own books, and to be drawing up a con- 
fiitation of their errore, which would fairly crush them. 
Indeed, so great was his weight with his own side, tliat 
when he asserted that Chi-istians held any monstrous prin- 
ciple, had their supreme pontiff in pei-son contitulictod it, 
every one would have laughed at tiie very idea, of takinjj 
his word for his own beHef, against the assertion of Cal- 
puniins. 

He struck up a different strain, and his learning quite 
astonished his lellow-sophists. He had read the original 
bocks, ho said, not only of the Christians themsel vcs, but of 
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their forefBthers, the Jews : who, having come into Egypt 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to escape from a 
famine in their own countrT, through the arts of their 
k^ader, Joseph, bought up all the com there, and sent it 
home. U{K>n wiiich Ptolemj impiisoned them, telling 
them, that as they had eaten up all tlie com, they should 
lire on tlie straw, by making bricks with it for building a 
great city. Then Demetrius Phalerius, hearing from them 
of a great many curious histories of their ancestors, shut 
up Moses and Aaron, their most leamed men, in a tower, 
having shaved half their beards, till they should write in 
Greek all their records. These rare books Calpuraius 
had seen, and he would only mention a few facts from 
them. This race made war upon every king and people, 
tliat came in their way; and destroyed them all. It was 
tlicir i)rinciple, if they took a city, to put every one to the 
sword; and this was all because they were under the go- 
vernment of their ambitious priests ; so that when a ceilnin 
king, Saul, called also Paul, spai*ed a poor captive monarch 
whose name was Agag, the priests ordered him to be 
brought out and hewed to pieces. 

** Now," continued he, " these Christians aiX3 still under 
the domination of the same priesthood, and are quite as 
ready to-day, under their direction, to overtlirow the <|Tcat 
Iloninn empire, bum us all in tlie Fonim, and even sacrile- 
giously assail the sacred and venerable heads of our divine 
eiii|H?i'0i's.'* 

A thrill of horror ran through the assembly, nt this 
recital. It was soon hushed, as the emperor opened his 
mouth to speak. 

" For my part," he said, " I have another and a stronger 
reason for my abhorrence of tliese Christians. They have 
dared to establish in the heart of the empire, and in this 
very citv, a supreme religious authority, unknown here 
before, independent of the government of tlie State, and 
equally jwwerful over their minds as this. Formerly, all 
acknowledged the emperor as supreme in reli<i*ious, a^ in 
civil, nile. Hence he bears still the title of Pontifex Maxi- 
niijs. But these men have raised up a divided power, 
and consequantlj bear but a divided loyalty. I hute, 
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therefore; as a usurpation in my dominions; this sacerdotal 
sway over mj subjects. For I declare^ that I would rather 
hear of a new rival starting up to my throne, than of the 
election of one of these priests in Rome."* 

This speech, delivered in a harsh grating voice, and 
with a vulgar foreign accent, was received with immense 
applause : and plans were formed for the simultaneous pub- 
lication of the Edict through the West, and for its complete 
and exterminating execution. 

Then tiuming sharp upon TertuUus, the emperor said : 
'^ Prefect, you said you had some one to propose, for super- 
intending these arrangements, and for merciless dealings 
with these traitors." 

" He is here, sire, my son Corvinus." And Tertullus 
handed the youthM candidate to the grim tyrant's foot- 
stool, where he knelt. Maximian eyed him keenly, burst 
into a hideous laugh, and said : " Upon my word, I think 
he'll do. Why, prefect, I had no idea you had sucli an 
ugly son. I should think he is just the thing ; every qua- 
lity of a tliorough-paced, unconscientious scapegrace is 
stamiied upon his features." 

Tlien turning to Coi-vinus, who was scarlet with rage, 
terror, and shame, he said to him : " Mind you, sirrah, I 
must have clean work of it ; no hacking and hewins', no 
blundering. I pay up well, if I am well sei-ved ; but I 
pay off well, too, if badly served. So now go ; and re- 
raeniW, that if your back can answer for a small fault, 
your head will for a c^reater. The ]ictoTs\fasces contain 
an axe as well as rods.^' 

The emperor rose to depait, when his eyes caught 
Fulvius, who had been summoned as a paid court-spy, but 
who kept as much in the back-ground as possible. " llo, 
there, my eastern worthy," he called out to him ; " draw 
neai'er." 

* These are the very words of Decius, on the election of St Cor- 
nelius to the Seeof St.l'eter: "Cum multo paticntius audiret levari 
ndversura se lemuliim principem, quam constitiii jioinie Dei sacer- 
dotem." S. Cypr, Ep. Hi. ad Antonianum^ p. 69, ed. Mnur. Could 
there be a stronp^er proof, that under the heathen empire, the papal 
power was sensible and external, cv(n to the extent of exciting 
imperial jealousy? 
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Fiilviiis ol)eyecl with nppai-ent clieerfulness, but witli 
If :il i-eluctunce ; much the same as if he had heen invited 
to go ver}' nenr n tiger, the sti-eng^th of wliose chain ho 
>vas not qnite siu-e about He had seen, from the beigin- 
ning*, that his coming to Rome had not been acceptabfe to 
3Iaximian, though he knew not fully the cause. It was 
not merely that the t^'rant had plenty of favourites of his 
own to enrich^ and spies to pay, without Dioclesian's send- 
ing him moi*e from Asia, though this hod its weight ; but 
it was more. He believed in liis heait that Fulvius had 
been sent principally to act the spy upon himself, and to 
rei)oi-t to Is icomedia the sayings and doings of his coui-t. 
While, therefore, he was obliged to tolerate him, and em- 
ploy him, he mistrusted, and disliked him, wliich in him 
was equivalent to hating him. It was some compensation, 
therefore, to Corvinus, when he heard his more polished 
confederate publicly addressed, as rudely as himself, in 
the following terms : 

" None of your smooth, put-on looks for me, fellow. I 
want deeds, not smu-ks. You came here as a fnmous plot- 
hunter, a sort of stoat, to pull conspii-ntoi'S out of their 
nests, or suck their eggs for me. I have seen nothing of 
this so far; and yet you have had lots of money to sot you 
up in business. These Christians will aifoi-cl you plenty of 
game ; so make yom-sclf ready, and lot us see what you can 
do. You know my ways ; you had better look sliarj) about 
you, therefore, or you may have to look at somcthinjj 
very shai-p before you. llie property of the convicteil 
will be divided between the accusei-s and the treasuiy ; 
unless I see pai-ticular reasons for taking the whole to 
myself. Now you may go." 

Most thought that these particular reasons would tmn 
out to be veiy general. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DARK DEATH. 

•» 

A FEW days after Fabiola's return from the country, Se- 
bastian considered it his duty to wait upon her, to commu- 
nicate so much of the dialogue between CJorvinus and her 
black slave, ns he could without causing unnecessary mis 
chief. We have already observed, that of the many noble 
youths whom Fabiola had met in her father's house, none 
had excited her admiration and respect except Sebastian. 
So frank, so generous, so brave, yet so unboasting, so 
gentle, so kind in acts" and speech, so unselfish and so 
careiul of others, blending so completely in one character 
nobleness and simplicity, high wisaom and practical sense, 
he seemed to her the most finished type of manly virtue, 
one which would not easily suffer by time, nor tire by 
familiarity. 

When, therefore, it was announced to her that the 
officer Sebastian wished to speak to her alone, in one of 
the halls below, her heart beat at the unusual tidings, and 
conjured up a thousand strange fancies, about tlie possible 
topics of his interview. This agitation was not diminished, 
when, after apologising for his seeming intioision, he re- 
marked with a smile, that well knowing how ali-eady she 
was sufficiently annoyed bv the manv candidates for her 
hand, he felt regret at the idea, that be was going to add 
another, yet undeclared, to her list. If this ambiguous 
preface surpnsed, and perhaps elated her, she was soon 
depressed again, upon being told, it was the vulgar and 
stupid Corvinus. For her fother, even, little as he knew 
how to discriminate charactei*s out of business, had seen 
enongli of him at his late banquet, to cliaracterise him to 
his daught^»r by those epithets. 

Sobastian, tearing rather the pliysical, than tlie monil, 

fiotivitv of Afra's drupes, thoujrht it rifflit to inform her of 

tJie compact between tlie two dabblei-s in the black art, 

til J principal efficacy of which, however, seemed to consist 

i diiiwing money from the purse of a reluctant dupe. 
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He of course said nothings of what related to the Christians 
in tlint dialogue. He put her on her guard, and slie pro- 
mised to prevent the nightly excui'sions of lier necroman- 
cer slave. Wliat Afra had engaged to do, she did not 
for a moment heHeve it was ever her intention to attempt; 
neither did she fear ai-ts which she utterly despised. In- 
deed Afra*s last soliloquy seemed satisfactorily to prove, 
that she was deceiving her victim. But she cei*tainty felt 
indignant at liaving oeen hargained ahoy t by t^'o such 
vile characters, and naving been represented as a gi-asping 
avaricious woman, whose price was gold. 

'^ I feel/' she said at last to Sebastian, '' how very 
kind it is of you, to come thus to put me on my guard : 
and I admire the deUcacy with which you have unfolded 
so disagreeable a matter, and the gentleness with which 
you have treated ever}' one conceraed." 

" I have only done in tliis instance," replied the soldier, 
" what I should have done for any human being,— save 
him, if possible, fix)m pain or danger." 

" Your friends, 1 hope you mean," said Fabiola, 
smiling ; " otherwise I fear your whole life would go, in 
works of unrequited benevolence." 

" And so let it go ; it could not be better spent." 

" Surely, you are not in earnest, Sebastian. If yoi. 
saw one who had ever hated you, and sought yoiu* de- 
stniction, threatened with a calamity, which would make 
him harmless, would you stretch out your hand to save, 
or succour, him ?" 

" Certainly I would. While God sends His sunshine 
and His rain equally ujwn His enemies, as upon His friends, 
sliall weak man frame another rule of justice ?" 

At these words Fabiola wondered ; they were so like 
tliose of her mysterious parchment, identical with the moral 
theories of her slave. 

" You have been in the East, I believe, Sebsistian," 
she asked liim, rather abniptlv ; ** was it there that you 
learnt these principles ? For 1 have one near me, who is 
yet, by her own choice, a servant, a woman of rare moral 
j>erccptions, who has pro])Ounded to mo the same ideas ; 
and si^o is an Asiatic." 
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'' It is not in any distant countiy that I leamt them ; 
for hei-e I sucked tliem in with my mother's milk ; thou^h^ 
originally, they doubtless came from the East." 

" They ai'e certainly beautiftil in the abstract," re- 
mnrked Fabiola ; " but death would ovei*take us before 
we could half cany them out, were we to make them our 
principles of conduct." 

" And how better could death find us, though not 
surprise us, than in thus doing our duty, even if not to its 
completion r 

" For my part," resumed the lady, " I am of the old 
Epicui'ean poet's mind. This world is a oanquet, from 
wnich I shall be ready to depart when I have had my 
fill — tit ca7iviva satur* — and not till then. I wish to read 
life's book through, and close it calfnly, only when I have 
finished its last page." 

Sebastian shook his head, smiling*, and said, " The last 
pa^e of this world's book comes but in the middle of the 
volume, wherever ' death' may happen to be written. But 
on the next pa^e begins the illuminated book of a new 
life — without a last page." 

" I underetand you," replied Fabiola, good-humour- 
edly ; " you are a bmve soldier, and you speak as such. 
Yoti must be always prepared for death from a thousand 
casualties : we seldom see it approach suddenly ; it comes 
more mercifully, and stealthily, upon the weak. You no 
doubt are musing on a more glorious fate, on receiving* 
in front full sheaves of anx)ws from the enemy, and falling 
covered with honour. You look to the soldier's iimem 
pile, with trophies erected over it. To you, after death. 
Oldens its bright page the book of gloiT." 

*' No, no, gentle lady," exclaimed Sebastian, emphatic- 
allv. " I mean not so. I care not for gloiy, which can 
only be enjoyed by an anticipating fancy. I sj)eak of 
vulgar death, as it may come to me in common with the 
poorest slave ; consuming me by slow bm-ning fever, wast- 
ing me by long lingering consumption, racking me by 
slowly eating ulcei*s ; nay, if you please, by the still cmellel 

♦ ** As a sated guesL" 
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inflictions of men's wrath. In any form let it come ; it 
comes from a band tliat I love." 

^^ And do 3'ou really mean, that death^ so contemplated, 
would be welcomed by you i*' 

'* As joy fid as is the epicure, when the doors of the 
banrpietinfc-hnll are thrown wide open, and he sees beyond 
them the brilliant lamps, the glitterin[^ table, and its de- 
licious viands, with its attendant ministei's well girt, and 
cit)\vued with roses; as blithe as is the bride wlien the 
bi-ide^*oom is announced, coming with rich gifts, to con- 
duct her to her new home, will my exulting heart be, when 
death, under whatever form, throws back the gates, iron 
on this side, but golden on the other, which lead to a ne^* 
and ])erennia) life. And I care not how grim the messenge; 
mav be, tliat proclaims the approach ot Him who is celes- 
tially beautiful." 

** And who is He ?" asked Fabiola, eagerly. " Can 
He not be seen, save through the tieshless ribs of death ?" 

" No," replied Sebastian ; " for it is He who must 
reward us, not only for our lives, but for our deaths also, 
Happy they whose inmost hearts, which He has ever read, 
have been kept pure and innocent, as well as their deeds 
have been virtuous ! For them is this bright vision of Him, 
whose true rewards only then ])egin." 

How very like Syiti's doctrines! she thought. But 
before she could speak again, to ask whence they came, 
a slave entered, stood on the threshold, and respectfully 
said, 

" A courier, madam, is just arrived fi-om Bajae."* 

" Pardon me, Sebastian !" she exclaimed. " Let him 
enter immediately." 

The messenger came in, covered with dust and jaded, 
having left his tired horse at the gate ; and offered her a 
sealed packet. 

Her hand trembled as she took it ; and while she was 
unloosening its bands, she hesitatingly asked, 

*^ From my father ?" 

" About liim, at least," was the ominous reply. 

* A fashionable watering-place near Naples. 

V 
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She opened tlie sheet, prlanccd over it, shrieked^ and 
fell. Sebastian cauglit her before she i-cached the ground, 
laid hrr on a couch, and delicately left her in the hands of 
her handmaids, wlio had i-ushed in at the ciy. 

One glance had told her all. Iler father was dead. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

DARKER STILL. 

When Sebastian came into the court, he found a little 
crowd of domestics gathered round the courier, listening 
to the detnils of their master's death. 

The letter of which Torquatus was the bearer to him, 
had produced its desired effect. lie called at his villa, 
and spent a few days with his daughter, on his way to 
Asia. He was more than usually affectionate ; and when 
they pai'ted, both father and daughter seemed to have a 
melancholy foreboding that they would meet no more, 
lie soon, however, recovered his spirits at Bajjp, where a 
party of good livers anxiously awaited him; and where 
lie considered himself obliged to stay, while his galley was 
being fitted up, and stored witli the best wines anil pro- 
visions which Campania affoi-ded, for his voyage. He in- 
dulged, however, his luxurious t^istes to excess ; and on 
coming out of a bath, after a hearty supper, he was seized 
with a chill, and in four-and-twenty hours was a corpse. 
He had left his undivided w(;alth to his only child. In 
fine, the body was being embalmed when the courier started, 
nnd was to be brought by his galley to Ostia. 

On Hearing this sad tale, Sebastian was almost sorry 
that he had spoken as he had done of death, and left the 
house with mournful thoughts. 

Fabi()la*s first plunge into the dark fibyss of grief was 
dec]) :iu(l disuml, down into uncon^iciousness. Then the 
liuoynncy of youth aiul mind bore lior up again to the sur- 
face; and her view of life, to the horizon, was as of a 
boundless ocean of black seething waves, on which floated 
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no livinf^ thin^ save herself. Her woe seemed utter and 
unmeasured; and she closed her eyes with a sliudder, and 
sulRreil lierself to- sink agnin into obliviousnesi?, till once 
more roused to wakefuluoss of mind. Ag^iin and again 
she was thus tossed up and down, between transient death 
and lifC; while her attendants applied i*emedies to what 
they deemed a succession of alarming^ fits and convulsions. 
At length she sat up, pale, staring, and teai*less, gently 
pushing aside the hand tnat tried to administer restoratives 
to her. In this state she remained long ; a stupor, fixed 
and deadly, seemed to have entranced her ; the pupils were 
almost insensible to the light, and fears were wliispered of 
her brain becoming oppressed. The physician, who had 
been called, utter^ distinctly and forcibly into her ears 
the question : " Fabiola, do you know that your father 
is dead ?" She started, fell back, and a bui-sting flood of 
tears relieved her heart and head. She spoke of her father, 
and called for him amidst her sobs, and said wild and 
incoherent, but affectionate things about, and to, him. 
Sometimes she seemed to think him still alive, then she 
remembered he was dead ; and so she wej)t and moaned, 
till sleep took the tmTi of teai-s, in nui-sing her shattei-ed 
mind and fmme. 

Euphi-osyne and Syi*a alone watched by her. The 
former had, from time to timo, put in tlio commonplaces 
of heathen consolation, had reuiinded her too, how kiiid a 
master, how honest a man, how loving a father he had 
been. But the Christian sat in silence, except to si)eak 
gentle and soothing words to her mistress, ana served her 
with an active delicacy, which even then was not unnoticed. 
What could she do more, unless it was to pray ? What 
hoi)e for else, than that a new grace was folaed up, like a 
flower, in this tribulation ; that a bn>ht aiijrel wiis riding 
on the dark cloud that ovei-sliadowed her humbled lady/ 

As grief receded, it left some room for tlioutrht; tliis 
c:mie to Fabiola in a gloomy, op])ivssivo shaj)e. AVliut was 
become of her father/ Whither was he '^ouc! lliul ho 
nieltoil into unexistence, or had he been cnislioil into nn- 
nihilation? Had /«> Hfo been searched through by tliat 
imseen eye wliich sees the invisible? Had he stood the 
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proof of that scnitiny which Sebastian and Sym had de- 
6cril)ed? Impssible ! Then what had become of liim ? She 
shuddered as she thought, and put away the reflection from 
licr mind. 

Oh, for a ray fi-om some imknown light, that would dai-t 
into the gi-ave, and sliow Jier what it was ! Poetry had 'pre- 
tended to enlighten it, and even glorify it ; but had only, 
in tioith, remained at the door, as a genius with drooping 
head, and torch reversed. Science had looked in, and 
come out scared, with tamislied wings, and lamp extin- 
guished in the foetid air; for it had only discovered a 
charnel-house. And philosophy had barely ventured to 
wander round and round, ana peep in with di'ead, and re- 
coil, and then talk or babble, and shrugging its shoulders, 
own, that the problem was yet imsolved, the mystery still 
unveiled. Oh, for somethmg, or some one, better than all 
these, to remove the dark perplexity ! 

While these thoughts dwell in gloomy silence on the 
heart of Fabiola, her slave is enjoying the vision of light, 
clothed in moi*tal form, translucid ana radiant, rismg from 
the grave as fi*om an alembic, in which have remained the 
grosser qualities of matter, without impairing the essence 
of its nature. Spiritualised and free, lovely and glorious, 
it springs from the very hot-bed of corruption. And an- 
other and another, from land and sea ; from I'eeking ceme- 
tery and from beneath consecrate altar ; from the tangled 
thicket where solitaiy murder has been committed on the 
just, and fi'om fields of ancient battle done by Israel for 
God; like crystal fountains springing into the air, like 
brilliant signal-hghts, darted from earth to heaven, till a 
host of millions, side by side, repeoples creation with joyous 
and undying life. And how knows she this ? Because (}ne, 
gi-cater and better than poet, sage, or sophist, had made the 
final, had descended first into the dark couch of death, 
had blessed it as He had done the cradle, and made infancy 
sacred ; rendering also death a holy thing, and it<« place a 
sanctuary. lie went into it in the dark of evening, and 
He came foith in the splendour of morning; He was laid 
there wi-apped in spices, and He came fortli robed in His 
own fragitmt incomiption. And from that day the grsYe 
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had ceased to be an object of dread to the Christian soul; 
for it continued what He had made it, — the fim-ow into 
which the seed of immoi'tality needs be cast. 

The time was not come for speaking of these things to 
Fabiola. She mourned still, as they must mourn who nave 
no hope. Day succeeded day in gloomy meditation on the 
mystery of death^ till other cares mei-ciiiiUy raused her. 
The corpse arrived, and such a flmeral followed as Rome 
then seldom witnessed. Processions by torch-light, in 
which the waxen effigies of ancestors were borne, a huge 
funeral pile built up of aromatic wood, and scented by the 
richest spices of Arabia, ended in her gathering up a few 
handfuls of charred bones, which were deposited in an 
alabaster urn, and placed in a niche of the family sepulchre, 
with the name inscribed of their former owner. 

CalpiuTiius spoke the funeral oration; in which, accord- 
ing to the fashionable ideas of the day, he contrasted the 
virtues of the hospitable and indiisti-ious citizen with the 
false morality of those men called Christians, who fasted 
and prayed all day, and were stealthily insinuating their 
dangerous principles into every noble famfly, and spread- 
ing disloyalty and immorality in every class. Fabius, he 
could have no dou})t, if there was any future existence, 
whei'eon philosophers differed, was now basking on a green 
bank in Elysium, and qiuiffing nectar. " And oh !*' con ■ 
eluded the old whining hypocrite, who would have been 
sonT to exchange one goblet of Falernian for an amphora"* 
of that beverage, " oh ! that the gods would hasten the 
day when I, his humble client, may join liim in his shady 
repose and sober banquets !" This noble sentiment gamed 
immense applause. 

To this cai*e succeeded another. Fabiola had to apply 
lier vigorous mind to examine, and close her father's com- 
plicated affairs. How often was she pained at the dis- 
coveiy of wliat to her seemed injustice, fraud, over-reach- 
ing and oppression, in the transactions of one whom the 
world hud applauded as the most honest and Hberal of 
l)ublic contractore ! 

* A large earthenware vessel, in which wine was kept in the 
collar. 
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In a few weeks more, in tlie*dark attii'e of a mourner, 
Fabiola went forth to visit her friends. The first of these 
was her cousin Agnes. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FALSE BHOTHBR. 

We must tajte our reader back a few steps in the history 
of Torquatus. On the morning after his mil, he found, on 
awaking, Fulvius at his bed-side. It was the falconer, who, 
bavins' got hold of a good hawk, came to tame him, and 
train him to strike down the dove for him, in return for 
a well-fed slavery. With all the coolness of a practised 
hand, he brought back to his memory every circiunstance 
of the preceding nigfht's debauch, his utter ruin, and only 
means of escape, ^ith unfeeling precision he sti'enethened 
every thread of the last evening's web, and added many 
more meshes to it. 

The position of Torquatus was this : if he made one 
Btef) towards Christianity, which Fulvius assured him would 
be fmitless, he would be at once delivered to thejudg«, and 
cruelly punished with death. If he remained faithfid to 
his compact of treason, he should want for nothing. 

" You are hot and feverish," at last concluded JFid\aus ; 
" an early walk, and fresh air, will do you good." 

The poor wretch consented ; and they had liardly reached 
the Forum, when Corvinus, as if by accident, met them. 
After mutual salutations, he said : " I am glad to have 
fallen in with you; I should like to take you, and show 
you my father's workshop." 

"Workshop ?" asked Torquatus with surprise. 

" Yes, where he keeps his tool ; it has just been beau- 
tifully fitted up. Here it is, and that grim old foreman, 
Catulus, is opening the doors." 

They entered into a spacious court with a slied round 
it, filled witli engines of torture of every form. Torquatus 
shrunk back. 

'' Come in, masters, don't be afraid," said the old e^^e- 
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cutioner. " There is no iire put on yet, and nobody will 
hurt you, unless you happen to be a wicked Christian, 
It's for them we have been polishing* up of late." 

" Now, Catulus," said Corvinus, " tell this g-entleman, 
who is a stranger, the use of these pretty teys you have 
here." 

Catulus, with good heart, showed them round his mu- 
seum of horrors, explaining' every thing with such hearty 
good-will, and no end of jokes not quite fit for record, that 
m his enthusiasm he neai*lv gave Torquatus practical illus- 
trations of what he described, having once almost caught 
his ear in a pair of sharp pincers, and another time brought 
down a mallet within an mch of his teeth. 

The rack, a large giddiron, an iron chair with a fumaci 
in it for heating it, large boilers for hot oil or scalding 
water baths; ladles for melting* lead, and pouring it neatJ} 
into the mouth ; pincers, hooks and iron combs of variea 
shapes, for laying bare the ribs; scorpions, or scourges 
armed with iron or leaden knobs; iron collars, manacles 
and fettei-s of the most tormenting make ; in fine, swords, 
knives, and axes in tasteful varieties, were all commented 
upon with true relish, and an anticipation of much enjoy- 
ment, in seeing them used on those hai*d-headed and thicK- 
skinned Christians.* 

Torquatus was thoroughly broken down. He was 
taken to the baths of Antoninus, where he caught the at- 
tention of old Cucumio, the head of the wardrobe depart- 
ment, or capsarius, and his wife Victoria, who had seen 
him at church. Aft43r a good refection, he was led to a 
gambling-hall in the Thermae, and lost, of course. Fulvius 
lent him money, but for every farthing, exacted a bond. By 
these means, he was, in a few days, completely subdued. 

Their meetings were early and late ; during the day 
he was left free, lest he should lose his value, through be- 
ing suspected by Christians. Corvinus had determined to 
make a tremendous dash at them, so soon as the Edict 
should Iiave come out. He therefore exacted from Torqua- 
tus, as his shai'e of the compact, that the spy should study 

* These instrumcDts of crnelty are mentioned in the Acta ofth€ 
Martjfrtt and in ecclesiastical historians 
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the pnncipal cemetery where the pontiff intended to of- 
ficiate. This Torquatus soon ascertained; and his visit 
to the cemetery of Callistiis was in fulfilment of his en- 
gBf^enient. When that strug-ffle between ginice and sin 
took place in his soul, which Severas noticed, it was the 
imaj^e of Catulus and his hundred plagues, with that of 
Fulvius and liis hundred bonds, that turned the scale in 
favour of perdition. Corvinus, after receiving his report, 
and making" from it a rough chaii; of the cemeter}', de- 
termined to assail it, early, the very day afiber the publica- 
tion of the Decree. 

Fulvius took another course. He determined to be- 
come acquainted, by sight, with the principal clergy, and 
lading Christians, of Rome. Once possessed of this Imow- 
ledge, lie was sure no disguise would conceal them from 
his piercing eyes ; and he would easily pick them up, one 
by one. He therefore insisted upon Torquatus's taking him 
us Ills companion, to the first gi*eat ftmction that should col- 
lect many priests and deacons round the Pope. He over- 
niU^d eveiy remonstrance, dispelled every fear; and assured 
Torquatus, that once in, by his passwom, he should behave 

Perfectly like any Christian. Torquatus soon informed 
im, that there would be an excellent opportunity at the 
coming ordination, in that very month of December. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ORDINATION IN DECGUBER. 

WnoKVEK has road the history of the early Popes, will 
have become familial* with the fact, recorded almost in- 
\raria])ly of each, that he held certain oinlinations in the 
moiitli of December, wherein he created so many priests, 
and deacons, and so many bishops for different places. 
The iii-st two ordta-s were conferred to supply clergy for the 
city ; tlie tliird was evidently to furnish pastors foi other 
dioco&es. In later times, the emlK»r-days in December, 
regoilated by the festival of St Lucy, were those on 
9irbich the Supreme Pontiff \idd Ids consistories, in which 
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ho named his cardinal priests and deacons, and preconised, 
OS it is called, the bishops of all parts of the world. And^ 
thouo'h this function is not now coincident with the ponoiis 
of ordination^ still it is continued essentially for the same 
purpose. 

MarceilinuSy under whose pontiiicato our narrative is 
placed; is stated to have held two ordinations in this 
month, that is^ of course^ in different years. It was to 
one of these that we have alluded, as about to take place. 

Where was this solenm function to be performed, was 
Fulvius's first inquiry. And we cannot but think that the 
answer will be interesting to the Christian antiquary. Nor 
can our acquaintance wim the ancient Roman Church be 
complete, without our knowing the favoured spot, where 
Pontiff afW Pontiff preached, and celebrated the divine 
mysteries ; and held nis councils, or those glorious ordi- 
nations, which sent forth not only bishops but martyrs to 
govern other churches, and gave to a St. Laiu^nce his dia- 
conate, or to St. Novatus or St. Timothcus his pnesthood. 
There, too, a Polycaip or Irenaeus visited the successor of 
St. Peter; and thence received their commission the apostles 
who converted our Kins^ Lucius to the faith. 

The house which the Roman Pontiffs hihabited, and 
the church in which they officiated, till Constantine in- 
stalled them in the Lateran palace and basilica, the resi- 
dence and cathedral of the illustrious line of martyr-jMipes 
for 300 years, can be no ignoble spot. And that, in tmcinsj 
it out, we may not be niisguided by national or pei'sonal 
prepossession, we will follow a learned living antiquarian, 
who, intent upon another research, accidentally has put 
together all the data requisite for om^ puq)ose.* 

We have described the house of Agnes's parents as 
situated in the VictiS PatricivSy or the Patrician-street. 
This had another name, for it was also called the street of 
the Conielii, Yicvs ComcIiort(ni, because in it lived the 
illustrious family of that name. The centuiion whom St 

• *• Sopra I'antichissiiuo altarc di legno, rinehiuso neir altare 
papale," &c. " On tlie most ancient wooden altar, enclosed in the 

Jiapal altar of the most holy Lateran basilica.** By Monsig. D. 
iartolini. Ilome, 1852. 
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Peter converted* belonged to this famfly; and possiblj 
to him the apostle owed his introduction at Rome to the 
head of his house, Cornelius Pudens. This senator married 
Claudia, a noble British lady ; and it is singular how the 
unchaste poet Mai-tial vies with the purest writers, when 
he sings the wedding-song of these two virtuous spouses. 

It was in their house that St. Peter lived; and his 
fellow-ajH>stle St. Paul enumerates them among his fiimiliar 
friends, as well : "Eubulus and Pudens, and Linus and Clau- 
dia, and all the bi-ethren salute thee."t Fi-om that house, 
then, went forth the bishops, whom the Prince of the Apos- 
tles sent in every dii*ection, to propagiite, and die for, the 
faith of Christ. After the death of Pudens, the house 
became the property of liis children, or gi-andchildren, | 
two sons and two daug-hters. The latter are better known, 
because they have fomid a place in the general calendar of 
the Church, and because they have given their names to 
two of the most illustrious churches of Rome, those of St, 
Praxedes and St. Pudentiana. It is the latter, which Alban 
Butler calls " the most ancient church in the world,''§ that 
marks at once the Vicus Patricius, and the house of Pudens. 

As in every other city, so in Rome, the eucharistic 
sacrifice was offered originally in only one place, by the 
bishop. And even after more churches were erected!, and 
the faithful met in them, communion was brought to them 
from the one altar by the deacons, and distributed by the 
priests. It was Pope Evaiistus, the fourth successor of 
St. Peter, who multiplied the churches of Rome with cir- 
cumstances i^eculiarly interesting". 

This Pope, then, did two tilings. First, he enacted 
that from thencefoi-ward no altars should be erected except 
of stone, and that they should be blessed ; and secondly, 
" he distributed the titles ;" that is, he divided Rome into 
paiishes, to the chiu'ches of which he ffavethe name of title. 
The connection of these two acts will ])e apparent to any 
one looking at Genesis xxviii.; where, after Jacob h»l en- 

* Acts X. 

t 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

X A second or younger Pudens is spoken )f. 

§ May the 19th. 
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joyed an ang^clic Yision^ while deeping wrth a stone for his 
pillow, we are told that, " trembling lie said, How teirible 
IS this place ! 27u8 is no other t/ian the house of God^ 
and the gate of lieaven. And Jacob aiising in the xiioYn" 
iusr took thi? stone, .... and set it vpjbr a title, pouring 
oil on th€ top oJitP^ 

The church or oratory, where the sacred mysteries were 
celebrated, was truly, to the Christian, the house of God ; 
and the stone altar, set up in it, was consecrated by the 
pourin«^of oil upon it, as is done to tliis day (for the whole 
law of Evaristus remains in full force) \ and thus became 
a title, or monumentf 

Two interesting facts are elicited from this narrative. 
One is, that to that time there was only one church with 
an altai* in Rome ; and no doubt has ever been i*aised, that 
this was the church after\\ards and yet known, by tlie name 
of St. Pudentiana. Another is, that the one altar till then 
existing was not of stone. It was, in fact, the wooden altar 
used by St Peter, and kept in that church, till transfen-ed 
by St. Sylvester t) the Lateran basilica, of \\ hich it forms 
the high altor.J We fui-^iher conclude, that the law was 
not retrospective, and that the wooden altar of the Popes 
was preserved at that church, where it had been hi-st 
erected, though from time to time it miglit be earned, and 
used elsewhere. 

The church in the Vicus Patricius, therefore, which 
existed previous to tlie creation of t'itlvs, was not itself 
a title. It continued to be the episcopal, or rather the 
pontifical church of Rome. The pontificate of St. Pius I., 
from 142 to 157, fonns an interesting period in its histoiy, 
for two reasons. 

Fii-st, that Pope, without alteiing the character of the 
cliurcli itself, adcled to it an oi-atorv which he made a 

•Versos 17, 18. 

t Jt is not necc'tsary to go into the classical uses of the word 

X Only the Prpo can sav Mass on it, or a cardinal, l>y authority 
•-.t u ^pccial bull. This hij;li altar has been lately magnificently de- 
corated. A Tilank of the wooden altar has always been preserved Id 
St. Prtcr*s altar, at St. Pudentiana's. It has been lately compared 
with the wood of the Lateran altar, and found to be identicaL 
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title ;* and Laving collated to it Lis bi-otLer Pastor, it was 
called tlie tihdv^ Pastonsy tlie designation, for a long 
time, .of tLe cni-dinnlate attaclicd to tlie cLui'cL. TLis 
sLows that the cLnrcL itself was moi'e tlian a title. 

Secondly, in this pontificate came to Rome, for the 
second time, and suffered mai-tyrdom, the Loly and learned 
a|>ologist St. Justin. By compai-ing Lis writings witL Lis 
Acts,t we come to some interesting conclusions i*es])ecting 
Cliristian worsLip in times of persecution. 

'^ In wLat place do tLe CLiistians meet ?" Le is asked 
by the judge. 

" IJo you tliink," Le replies, " tLat we all meet in one 

Slace ? It is not so." But wLen interro^ted wLere Le 
ved, and wliere Le Leld meetings with his disciples, Le 
answered, '^ I Lave lived till now near tLe Louse of a certain 
Maiian, at tLe batL known as tLe Timotine. I Lave come 
to Rome for tLe second time, nor do I know any otLer 
place but tLe one I Lave mentioned." TLe Timotine or 
Timotliean batlis were paii; of tLe Louse of tLe Pudens 
family, and are tLose at wliicL we Lave said tLat Fulvius 
and Coi-vinus met eai'ly one morning. Novatus and Ti- 
motlieus were the brothers of the Loly virgins Pi-axedes 
and Pudentiana; and Lence tLe batlis were called the 
Novatiim and the Timotine, as they passed fix)m one bro- 
ther to another. 

St. Justin, therefore, lived on this spot, and, as he Itmnv 
no other in Ilome, attended divine worsLip there. The 
very claims of hospitality would surest it. Now in his 
a|)ology, describing the Christian liturgy, of com'se such 
as he saw it, he speaks of the officiating pnest in tenns that 
sufficiently desciibe the bishop, or supreme pastor of the 
place ; not only by giving him a title applied to bishops 
m antiquity,! uut by describing Lim as tlie pei-son wLo 
Las tlie cai*e of orphans and Avidows, and succours the sick, 
tLe indigent, prisoners, sti-angera wLo come as guests, 

♦ Its Bite is now occiipic*d by the Caetnni chapel. 

t rrefixcd to the Maurist edition of his works, or in Rninart, i. 

J O frootffTtts^ propositus f Hcb. xiii. 17. O ruy Pvfjuutot wpotffftts 
BtKr»py Victor bishop of the Komans. Kuseb. 11 E. L y. 24. Th« 
word used is the same as in St Justin. 
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whoy ^ in one word, undertakes to provide for all in want/* 
This conld be no other than the bi^op or pope himself. 

We mnst further observe, that St. Pius is recorded to 
have erected a fixed baptismal font in this church, another 
prerogative of the cathedral, transferred with the mpal 
altar to the Lateran. It is related that the holy rope 
Stephen (a.d. 257) baptised the tribune Nemesius and his 
iamil^, with many otners^ in the title of Pastor.^ And 
here it was that the blessed deacon Laurentius distributed 
the rich vessels of the Church to the poor. 

In time this name has pven way to another. But the 
place is the same ; and no doubt can exist, that the church 
of St Pudentiana was^ for the first three centuries^ the 
humble cathedral of Rome. 

It was to this spot, therefore^ that Torquatus unwil- 
lingly consented to lead Fulvius, that he might witness 
the December ordination. 

We find either in sepulchral inscriptions, in mai-tyr- 
ologies, or in ecclesiastical liistoiy, abundant traces of^all 
the ordei-s, as still conferred in the Catliolic Chui*ch. In- 
scriptions perhaps more commonly record those of Lector 
or reader, and of Exorcist. We will give one interesting 
example of each. Of a Lector : 

CINNAMIVS OPAS LECTOR- TITVLI FASCIOLE AMfCVS PAVPERVM 
QVI VIXIT ANN. XLVl. MENS. VII. D. Vlll. DEPOSIT IN PACC 
X. KAL. MART.t 

Of an Exorcist : 

MACEDONIVS 

EXORCISTA DE KATOLICA.t 

♦ The learned Bianchini plniisibly conjectures that the station on 
Easter Sunday is not ut the Lateran (the cathedral), nor at Sl 
PeterX where the Pope officiates, at one of which it would natu- 
rally be expected to be, but at the Liberian basilica, because it used 
to be held for the administration of baptism at St. Pudentiana' s, 
which is only a stone*s throw from it. 

f " Cinnamius Opas Lector, of the title of Fasciola" (now SS, 
N(»rcus and Achillous), ** the friend of the p*Jor, who lived forty-six 
yrars, seven months, and eight days. Interred in peace the tentii 
(lay In'fore the calends of March.*' From St. Pauls. 

% ** Macedonius, an exorcist of the Catholic Church.** From it' 
cemetery of SS. Thraso and Satominus, on the Salarion way. 
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A difference was, however, that one order was not 
necessarily a passage, cr step, to another ; bat persons re- 
mained, often for life, in one of these lesser orders. There 
was cot, therefore, that frequent administration of these, 
nor probably was it publicly performed with the higher 
orders. 

Torquntus, having" the necessary pass-woixl, entered, 
accompanied by Fulvius, who soon showed himself expert 
in acting as othei's did around Idm. The assembly was 
not large. It was held in a hall of the house, converted 
into a church or oratory, which was* mainly occupied by 
the clergy, and the candidates for orders. Among the latt^ 
were Marcus and Marcellianus, the twin bi*others, fellow- 
converts of Torquatus, who received the deaconship, and 
their father Tnmquillinus, who was ordained priest. Of 
these Fulvius impressed well in his mind the features and 
figure ; and still more did he take note of the clerg}', the 
most eminent of Rome, there assembled. But on one, 
more than tlie rest, he fixed his piercing eye, studying his 
every gesture, look, voice, and lineament. 

This was the Pontiff who performed the august rite. 
Marcellinus had already governed the Church six years, 
and was of a venerable old age. His countenance, benign 
and mild, scarcely seemed to betoken the possession of that 
nerve which martyrdom required, and which he exhibited 
in his death for Christ. In those days every outward cha- 
racteristic which coiild have betrayed the chief shepherd 
to the wolves was carefully avoided. The ordinary simple 
garb of respectable men was worn. But there is no doubt 
that when officiating at the altar, a- distinctive i-obe, the 
forerunner of the ample chasuble, of spotless white, was 
cast over the ordinary gannent. To this the bishop added 
a crown, or inftda, the origin of the later mitre; while in 
his hand he held the crosier, emblem of his pastoral office 
and authority. 

On him wlio now stood facing tlie assembly, before the 
sacred nlt^r of Peter, which wns between him and tlie 
people,* the Eastei-n spy steadied his keenest glance. He 

* In tbe great and old basilicas of Komo the celebrant faces the 
fiuthful. 
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scanned hhn minutely, measured, with Lis eye, his heig'hiL 
defined the colour of his hair and complexion, observed 
ever}' turn of his head, liis walk, his action, his tones, almost 
his Creathing, till he said to himself^ " If he stii-s abi*oad, 
disguised as he may choose, that man is my prize. And I 
know his worth." 



CHAPTER XL 



PRIE tVN PAVSA 
BET PRAETIOSA 
ANNORVM PVLLA 
VIRGO XII TANTVM 

ANCILLA DEI ET XPI 
FL.VINCENTIO ET 

FRAVITO.VC'CONSS 



1p the learned Thomassinus had known this lately-dis- 
covered inscription, when he proved, with such abundance 
of learning", that virginity could be professed in the early 
Church, at the age of twelve, he would certainly have 
quoted it.f For can we doubt that " the girl who was a 
virgin of only twelve years old, a handmaid of God and 
Christ," was such by consecration to God? Othenvise, 
the more tender her age, the less wonderful her state of 
maidenliood. 

But although this, the nubile age, according to Roman 
law, was the one at which such dedication to God was 
pei-mittod by the Church, she resei-ved to a matm*er period 
that more solemn consecration, when the veil of virginity 
was given by the bishop; generally on Easter Simday. 

♦ " The day before the first of June, ceased to live Pnetiosa, a 
pirl (puella\ a virgin of only twelve years of ape, the handmaid ol 
God and of Christ. In the consulship of Flavius Vinccntius, and 
Fravitus, a consular man." Found in the cemetery of C'allistus. 

t VetuM et Nova Ecclesia DUcipUna ; circa Benrficicu Par. L 
Ub. iii. (Luc. 1727.) 
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That first act probably consisted of nothing more than re- 
ceiving fi*om tne hands of parents a plain dark dre«:s. Bnt 
when any danger tlireatened, the Church permitted the 
anticipation, by many years, of that period, and fortified 
the spouses of Clirist in their holy purpose, by her more 
solemn blessine*.* 

A persecution of the most savage character was on the 
point of breaking out, which would not spare the most 
tender of the flock ; and it was no wonder that they, who 
in their hearts had betrothed themselves to the Lamb, 
as His chaste spouses for ever, should desire to come to 
His nuptials before death. They longed naturally to bear 
tlie full-grown hly, ent^^'ined round the palm, should this 
be their portion. 

Agnes had from her infancy chosen for herself this 
holiest state. The superhuman wisdom which had ever ex- 
hibited itself in her words and actions, blending so grace- 
fully witli the simplicity of an innocent and guileless child- 
hood, rendered her ripe, beyond her years, for anv mcasui*e 
of indulgence, which could be grantea, to hearts tfiat j)anted 
for their chaste bridal-hour. She eagerly seized on the 
claim that coming danger gave her, to a more than usual 
relaxation of that law, which prescribed a delay of more 
than ten years in the fulfilling of her desii-e. Another 
postulant joined her in this petition. 

We may easily imagine that a holy friendship had 
been growing bet>veen her and Syi'a, firom the first inter- 
view which we have described between them. This feehng 
had been increased by all that Agnes had heard Fabiola 
say, in praise of her favourite servant. From this, and 
firom the slave's more modest reports, she was satisfied 
that the work to which she had devoted herself, of her 
mistress's conversion, must be entirely left in her hands. 
It was evidently prospering, owing to the prudence and 
^Tace with which it was conducted. In her frequent visits 
U) Fabiola, she contented herself with admiring and ap- 
proving what her cousin related of Syra's conversations ; 
•)ut she carefully avoided every expression that could 
raise suspicion of any collusion between them. 

* Thomass. p. 792. 
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Syra as a dependant^ and Agnes as a relation, Lad put 
on mourning upon Fabius's dcatn ; and hence no change of 
habit would raise suspicion in liis daughter's mind, of their 
haying taken some seci'et, or some joint step. Thus far 
they could safely ask to be admitted at once to receive 
the solenm consecration to perpetual virginity. Their 
petition was granted; but for obvious reasons was kept 
carefully concealed. It was only a day or two befoi'e the 
happy one of their spiritual nuptials, tliat Syra told it, as 
a great secret, to hei* blind fiiend. 

'' And so," said the latter, pretending to be displeased^ 
'' you want to keep all the good things to yourself. Do 
you call that charitable, now ?" 

" My dear child," said Syra, soothingly, "don't be 
ofifendecL It was necessaiy to keep it quite a seci*et." 

" And therefore, I suppose, poor I must not even be 
present?" 

" Oh, yes, Caecilia, to be sure you may ; and see all 
that you can," i-eplied Syra, laugliing. 

" Never mind about the seeing. But tell me, how 
will you be di-essed ? What have you to get ready?" 

oyra gave her an exact descnj)tion of the habit and 
veil, their colour and form. 

" How verv interesting !'' she said. " And what have 
you to do ?" 

The other, amused at her umvoiitud curiosity, described 
minutely tlie short ceremonial. 

" Well now, one question more," resumed tlie blind 
girl. " When and where is nil this to be? You said J 
might come, so I must know the time and place.'* 

Syi-a told her it would be at the title of Pastor, at 
daybreak, on the third day from that. " But, wliat has 
made you so inquisitive, dearest? 1 never saw you so 
before. I am afi-aid you are becoming quite worldly." 

" Never you mind," replied Cjecilia, " if people choose 
to have secrets for me, I do not see why I should not have 
some of my own." 

Syra laughed at her affected pettishness, for she knew 
well the humble simplicity of the poor child's heart. They 
embraced affectionately and paited. Cascilia went straight 

o 
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to the kind Liicma, for slie was a favourite in every honse. 
No sooner was she admitted to that pious matron's pre- 
sence, than she flew to her, threw lierself upon her bosom, 
and burst into tears. Lucina soothed and caressed her, 
and soon composed her. In a few minutes she was an;ain 
bright and joyous, and evidently deep in cons])iracy, with 
the cheerful lady, about something* which delighted her. 
When she left she was all buoyant and blithe, and went 
to the house of Agnes, in the hospital of which the good 
priest Dionysius lived. She found him at home; and 
casting herself on her knees before him, talked so fervently 
to him, that he was moved to tears, and spoke kindly and 
consolingly to her. The Te Deitm had not yet been 
written ; but something very like it rang in the blind girl's 
heart, as she went to her humble home. 

The happy morning at length arrived, and Iwfore day- 
break the more solemn mysteries had been celebrated, and 
the body of the faithfiil had dispersed. Only those re- 
mained who had to take port in the more private fimction, 
or who were specially asked to witness it. These were 
Lucina and her son, the aged parents of Apmes, and of 
course Sebastian. But Svra looked in vain for her blind 
friend ; she hnd evidently retired with the crowd ; and the 

fentle slave feared she miorht have hurt her feelings by 
er resei*ve, before their last interview. 
The hall was still shrouded in the dusk of a winter's 
twilight, altliough the glowing east, without, foretold a 
bright December day. On the altar burned perfumed 
tapers of large dimensions, and roimd it were gold and 
silver lamps of great value, throwing an atmos])liere of 
mild radiance upon the sanctuary. In front of the altar 
was placed the chair no less venerable than itself, now en- 
shrined in the Vatican, the chair of Peter. On this was 
seated the venerable Pontiff, with staff in hand, and crown 
on head, and roimd him stood his ministers, scarcely less 
worshipful than himself. 

From the gloom of the chapel, thpre came forth first 
the sound of sweot voices, like those of anjrels, chanting in 
soft cadence, a hymn, which anticipated the sentiments 
soon after embodied in the 
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** Jesu coroiift virginum.*^ 

Then there emerged into the light of the sanctuary the 
procession of ak-^y consecrated virgios, led by the piiests 
and deacons who had charge of them. And in the midst 
of them appeared two^ whose dazzling white garments 
shone the urighter amidst their dark haoits. These were 
the two new postulants, who, as the rest defiled and 
formed a line on either side, were conducted, each by two 

Frofessed, to the foot of the altar, where they knelt at iho 
ontifTs feet. Their bridesmaids, or sponsors, stood near 
to assist in the function. 

Each as she came was asked solemnly what she de- 
sired, and expressed her wish to receive the veil, and prac- 
tise its duties, tmder the care of those chosen guides. For, 
although consecrated yireins had begun to live in com- 
munity before this perioa, yet many continued to reside 
at home ; and persecution interfered with enclosure. Still 
there was a place in church, boarded off for the consecrated 
virs^ns ; and they often met apart, for pai*ticular instruction 
and devotions. 

The bishop then addressed the young aspirants, in 
glowins' and affectionate words. He told them how hi^h 
a call it was to lead on earth the lives of angels, wuo 
neither many nor give in marriage, to tread tho same 
chaste path to heaven which the Incarnate Word chose 
for His own Mother; and arrived there, to be received 
into the pure ranks of that picked host, that follows the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. He expatiated on the 
doctrine of St. Paiil, writing to the Corinthians on the 
sui)eriority of virginity to every other state ; and he feel- 
ingly described the happiness of having no love on earth 
but one, wliich instead of fading, opens out into immor- 
tality, in heaven. For bliss, he observed, is but tho ex- 
panded flower which Divine love bears on earth. 

After this brief discourse, and an examination of thd 
candidates for this great honour, the holy Pontiff proceeded 
to bless the different iwrtions of their religious habits, by 
lii-avcr? probably neai-ly identical with those now in use ; 

^ ** Jems the virgin's crown,** the hymn for Virginia 
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and these were put on them by their respective attendants. 
The new religious laid their heads upon the altar, in token 
of their oblation of self. But in the West, the hair was 
not cut, as it was in the East, but was always left long. A 
wreath of flowers was then placed upon the head of each; 
and though it was winter, the well-guarded terrace of 
Fabiola had been made to furnish bright and fragrant 
blossoms. 

All seemed ended ; and Agnes, kneeling at the foot of 
the altar, was motionless in one of her radiant raptures, 
ffazing fiiedly upwards ; while Syra, near her, was oowed 
down, sunk into the depths of her gentle humility, wonder- 
ing how she should have been found worthy of so much 
favour. So absorbed were both in their thanksgiving, that 
they perceived not a slight commotion through the as- 
sembly, as if something unexpected was occurring. 

They were aroused by the bishop repeating the ques- 
tion : " My daugliter, what dost thou seek?" when, before 
they could look round, each felt a hand seized, and heard 
the answer retiuned in a voice dear to both : " Holy 
father, to receive tlie veil of consecration to Jesus Christ, 
my only love on eartli, under the care of these two holy 
virgins, already His happy spouses." 

They were overwhelmed with joy and tenderness ; for 
it was the poor blind Cfecilia. When she heard of the 
happiness that awaited Syra, she had flown, as we have 
seeo, to the kind Lucina, who soon consoled her, by sug- 
gesting to her the possibility of obtaining a similar grace. 
She promised to fui-nish all that was necessary ; only Ca^- 
cilia insisted that her dress should be coarse, as became a 
poorbegjrar-girl. The priest Dionysiiis presented to the Pon- 
tiff, and obtained the grant of, her ])rayer; and as she wished 
to have her two friends for sponsoi»s,* it was arranged that 
he should lead her up to the altar after their consecration. 
CoBcilia, however, kej)t her secret. 

The blessings wore spoken, and the habit and veil put 
on ; when thev asked her if she had broucrht no wreath o: 
tlowers. Timidly she drew from under her garment the 
ci"own she had provided, a bare, thoniy branch, twistec 
into a circle^ and. presented it, saying : 
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** I have no Bowel's tx) offer to my Bridegroom^ neither 
did He wear flowers for me. I am but a poor girl, and 
do jou tliink my Lord will be offended, if I ask Him to 
crown me, as ite was pleased to bo crowned Himself? 
And then, flowers represent virtues in those that wear 
them ; but my barren heart has produced nothing better 
than these." 

She saw not, with her blind eyes, how her two com- 
panions snatched the wreaths from their heads, to put on 
ners; but a sign from the Pontiff checked them; and 
amidst moistened eyes, she was led forth, all ioyous^ in her 
thorny crown ; emblem of what the Churcn has always 
taught, that tiie very queenship of vu'tue is, innocence 
crowned by penance. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE NOUENTAN YILLA. 



The Nomentan rood frees fi'om Rome eastward, and be- 
tween it and the Solarian is a deep ravine, beyond wliich 
on the side of the Nomentan way lies a gracefully undu- 
lating gi'ound. Amidst this is situated a picturesque 
round temple, and near it a truly beautiful basilica, dedi- 
cated to St. Agnes. Here was tfie villa belonging to her, 
situated about a mile and a half from the city ; and thither 
it had been arranged that the two, now the three, newly 
consecrated shoula repair, to spend the day in retirement 
and tranquil joy. Few more such days, perhaps, would 
ever be gi-anted them. 

We need not describe this rural residence, except to 
say that eveiy thing in it breathed contentment and hap- 
piness. It was one of those genial days wliich a Roman 
winter sunplie?. The rugged Apennines were slightly pow- 
(lei-ed witli snow ; the gi-ound was bai'ely crisp, the atmo- 
sphere ti-ansparent, the sunshine glowing, and the heavens 
cloudless. A few greyish curls of melting smoke from the 
cottages, and the leafless vmes, alone told that it was 
December. Every thing living seemed to know and love 
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the gentle mistress of the place. The doves' came and 
percEed upon her shoulder or her hand ; the lambs in the 
paddock nisked, and rtm to her the moment she approached^ 
and took the green fragrant herbs which she brought them^ 
with evident pleasure ; but none owned her kindly sway so 
much as old Molossus, the enormous watchdog. Chained 
beside the gate^ so fierce was he, that none but a few 
favourite domestics durst go near him. But no sooner did 
Jignes appear^ than he crouched down, and wagged his 
bushy tad, and whined, till he was let loose ; for now a 
child might approach him. He never left lus mistress's 
side ; he followed her like a lamb ; and if she sat down, 
he would lie at her feet, looking into her face, delighted to 
receive, on his huee head, the caresses of her slender hand. 

It was indeed a peaceful day; sometimes calm and 
quiet, soft and tender, as the thi*ee spoke together of the 
morning's happiness, and of the happier mommg of which 
it was a pledge, above the liquid amber of their present 
skies; sometimes cheerful and even merry, as the two 
took Caecilia to task for the trick she had played tliem. 
And she laughed cheerily, as she always did, and to]d 
them she haa a better trick in store for them yet; which 
was, that she would cut them out, when that next morn- 
ing came ; for she intended to be the first at it, and not 
the last. 

Fabiola had, in the meantime, come to the villa to pnv 
her first visit to Agnes after her calamity, nnd to thank 
her for her sympathy. She walked forward, but stopped 
suddenly on coming near the spot where this happy gix)up 
were assembled. For when she beheld the two who could 
see the outward brightness of heaven, hanging over her 
who seemed to hold all its splendour within her soul, she 
saw at once, in the scene, the verification of her dream. 
Yet unwilling to intmde herself unexpectedly upon them, 
and anxious to find Agnes alone, and not with her own slave 
and a poor blind gii-l^ she turaed away before she was no- 
ticed, and walked towards a C'stant ])ai't of the grounds. 
Still she could not help asking hei'self, why ghe could not 
be cheerful and happy as they ? Whv was there a en* 
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But the day was not destined to finish withont its clouds ; 
it would have been too blissiul for earth. Besides Fabiola, 
another person had started from Home, to pay a less wel- 
come visit to Agnes. This was Fulvius, who had never 
forgotten the assurances of Fabius, that his fascinating ad- 
dr^ and brilliant ornaments had turned the weak head of 
Agnes. He had waited till the first days of mourning 
were over, and he respected the house in which he had 
once received such a rude reception^ or rather suffered 
such a summary ejectment. Having ascertained that^ for 
the first time, she had g^ne without her parents, or any 
male attendants^ to her suburban villa, he considered it a 
good opportuni^ for pressing his suit. He rode out of 
the Nomentan gate, and was soon at Agnes's. He dis- 
mounted ; said he wished to see her on important business, 
and, after some importunity, was admitted by the poi-ter. 
He was directed along a walk, at the end of which she 
would be found. The sun was declining, and lier com- 
panions had strolled to a distance; and she was sitting 
alone in a bright sunny spot, with old Molossus crouching 
at her feet. The slightest approach to a growl from him, 
rare when he was with her, made her look up from lier 
work of tying together such winter flowers as tlie otliers 
brought ner, while she suppressed, by raising a finger, 
this expression of instinctive dislike. 

Fulvius came near with a respectful, but freer air than 
usual, as one already assured of his request. 

" I have come. Lady Agnes," he said, " to renew to 
you the expression of my sincere regai*d ; and I could not 
have chosen a better day, for brignter or faii*er scarcely 
the summer sun could have bestowed." 

" Fair, indeed, and bright it has been to me," replied 
Agnes, borne back in mind to the moniing's scene ; " and 
no sun in my life has ever given me faii-er, — it can only 
give me one more fair." 

Fulvius was flattered, as if the compliment was to his 
presence, and answered, " The day, no doubt you mean, of 
your espousals with one who may have won yom* heart." 

" That is indeed done," she rephed, as if unconsciously; 
'< and thisis his own precious day." 
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" And was that wreathed veil upon your nead^ placed 
there in anticipation of this happy hour :" 

" Yes ; it is the sig-n my beloved has placed upon my 
countenance, that I recognise no lover but himself. ♦ 

" And who is this happy being ? I was not without 
hopes, nor will I renounce them yet, that I have a place 
in your thoughts, perhaps in your affections." 

Agnes seemed scarcely to heed his words. There was 
no appearance of shyness or timidity in her looks or man- 
ner^ no embarrassment even : 

" Spotless without, and innocent within. 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin.** 

Her childlike countenance remained bright, open, and 
guileless ; her eyes, mildly beaming, looked straight upon 
Fulvius's face with an earnest simphcity, that made him 
almost quail before her. She stood up now, with graceful 
dignity, as she rephed : 

" Milk and honey exhaled from his lips, as the blood 
from his stricken cheek impressed itself on mine."t 

She is crazed, Pulvius was just beginning to think ; when 
the inspired look of her countenance, and the clear bright- 
ness of her eye, as she gazed forwards towards some object 
seen by herself alone, overawed and subdued him. She 
recovered in an instant ; and again he took heart. Ho re- 
solved at once to pui-sue his demand. 

"Madam," he said, "you are trifling with one who 
sincerely admires and loves you. I know from tlie best au- 
thority, — yes, the best authority, — that of a mutual friend 
departed, that you have been pleased to think favourably of 
me, and to express yourself not opposed to my urging my 
claims to your hand. I now, tlierefore, seriously and ear- 
nestly solicit it. I may seem abrupt and informal, but I 
am sincere and warm." 

" Begone from me, food of corruption !" she said 
with calm majesty ; " for already a lover has secured my 

♦ ** Posuit sig^um in facicm meam, ut nullum prseter eum amato- 
rem adraittam." Office of SL Agnes, 

f ** Mel et lac ex ejus ore suscepi, ot sanguis ejus omavit gemu 
ioeaa,** Ibid, 
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heart, for whom alone I keep my troth, to whom I intrust 
myself with undivided devotion ; one whose love is chaste^ 
whose caress is pure, whose brides never put off their vir- 
ginal wreaths."* 

Fulvius, who had dropped on his knee as he concluded 
his last sentence, and had thus drawn forth that severe re- 
buke, rose, filled with spite and fory, at having been so 
completely deluded. " Is it not enough to be rejected," 
he said, " after having been encouraged, but must insidt 
be heaped on me too ? and must I be told to my face that 
another has been before me to-day ? — Sebastian^ I suppose, 
again " 

" Wlio are you ?" exclaimed an indignant voice behind 
him, '^ that dare to utter with disdain, the name of one 
whose honour is untarnished, and whose virtue is as un- 
challenged as his courage ?" 

He turned round, and stood confronted with Fabiola, 
who, having walked for some time about the garden, 
thought she would now probal)ly find her cousin disen- 
gapred, and by herself. She had come upon him sud- 
denlT, and had caught his last words. 

Fulvius was abashed, and remained silent. 

Fabiola, with a noble indignation, continued. " And 
who, too, are you, who, not content with having once 
thrust yourself into my kinswoman's house, to insult her, 
presume now to intrude upon the privacy of her rural re- 
treat ?" 

" And who are you," retorted Fulvius, " who take 
upon yourself to be imperious mistress in nnother's house ?" 

" One," replied the lady, " who, by allowing my cousin 
to meet you first at her table, and there discovering your 
designs upon an innocent child, feels herself bound in 
honour and duty to thwart them, and to shield her from 
them." 

Slie took Agnes by the hand, and was leading her 
away ; and Molossus required w^liat he never remembered 

* " Discede a mc pabulum mortis, quia jam ab ab'o amatore prre- 
vcnta sum." " Ipsi soli servo fidem, ipsi mo lota dcvotiono com- 
mitto." ^' Qaem cum amavero casta sum, cum tetigero munda sum 
cum accepero virgo sum.** Ibid, 
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to liave received before, but what he took delightedly, a 
gentle little tap, to keep him from more than growling; 
when Fulvius, gnashing his teeth, muttered audiolj : 

^^ Haughty Koman dame ! thou shalt bitterly rue this 
day and hour. Thou shalt know and feel how Asia can 
revenge." 



CHAPTEB Xm. 

THE EDICT. 

The day being at length arrived for its publipation m 
Rome, Gorvinus fully felt tho importance oi the commis* 
sion in'jrusted to him, of affixing m its proper place in the 
Forum, the edict of extermination against the Christians, 
or rather the sentence of extirpation of their very name. 
News had been received from Nicodemia, that a brave 
Christian soldier, named George, had torn down a similar 
imperial decree, and had manfully suffered death for his 
boldness. Corvinus was determined that nothing of the 
sort should happen in Rome ; for he feared too seriously 
the consequences of such an occurrence to himself; he 
therefore took every precaution in his power. The edict 
had been written in large characters, upon sheets of parch- 
ment joined together ; and these were nailed to a ooaixl, 
firmly supported by a pillar, against which it was hung, 
not far from the Puteal Libonis, the magistrate's chair in 
the Forum. This, however, was not done till the Forum 
was deserted, and night had well set in. It was thus in- 
tended that the edict should meet the eyes of the citizens 
early in the morning, and strike their minds with more 
tremendous effect. 

To prevent the possibility of anv nocturnal attempt to 
destroy tlie precious document, Corvinus, with much the 
same cunning precaution as was taken by the Jewish 
priests to prevent the Resun-ection, obtainea for a night- 
guard to tne Foinim, a company of the Pannonian cohort, 
a body composed of soldiers belonging to the fiercest races 
of the North, Dacians, Pannonians, Sarmatians, and Ger 
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mans^ whose uncouth features, savage aspect, matted sandj 
hair, and bushy red moustaches, made them appear abso- 
lutely ferocious to Roman eyes. These men could scarcely 
speak Latin, but were ruled by officers of their own coun- 
tries, and formed, in the decline of the empire, the most 
faitldul body-guards of the reigning tyrants, often their 
fellow-coimtrymen; for thera was no excess too monstrous 
for them to commit, if duly commanded to execute it. 

A number of tiiese sayas^, oyer rough and ready, 
were distributed so as to guard eyery avenue of the Forum* 
with strict orders to pierce through, or >hew down, any ono 
who shotdd attempt to pass without the watchword, or 
tymbolum* This was every night distributed by the gene- 
ral in command, through his tribunes and centurions, to 
all the troops. But to prevent all possibility of any Chris- 
tian making use of it that nic>ht, if he should cnance to 
discover it, the cunning Corvmus had one chosen, which 
he felt sure no Christian would use. It was numen im- 
PERATORUM : the " Divinitv of the Emperoi's." 

The last thing which he did was to make his rounds, 
giving to each sentinel the strictest injimctions ; and niost 
minutely to the one whom he had placed close to the edict. 
This man had been chosen for his post on account of his 
rude strength and huge bulk, and the peculiar feiocitv of 
his looks and chai'acter. Corvinus gave him the most 
rifcid instructions, how he was to spare nobody, but to pre- 
vent any one's interference with tlie sacied edict. He 
repeatea to him again and again the watchword; and left 
him, already half-stupid with sahaia or beer,* in the merest 
animal consciousness, that it was his business, not an un- 
pleasant one, to spear, or sabre, some one or other liefbre 
moi-ning. The night was raw and pnisty, with occasional 
sharp and slanting showei*s ; and the Dacian wrapjK'd him- 
self in his cloak, and walked up and down, occabionidly 
taking a long pull at a flask concealed about him, contain- 
ing a liquor said to be distilled from the wild clierncs of the 

* " Est aiitcm sabaia ex horcUo vol frumento in liqiiorcm crm- 
vcrsis paupertinus in Illyrico potus." ** J>abaia is tlio drink of the 
poor in Illvria, made of barley or wheat, transformed into a liquid. 
Ammian, MarceBinus, Ub. xxtL 8, p. 422. ed. Lips. 
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Thurin^an forests ; and in the intervals muddilj medi* 
tating, not on the wood or river, bj which his young* bar- 
barians were at play, but how soon it would be time to cut 
the present emperor's throat, and sack the city. 

While all this was going on, old Diogenes and his 
hearty sons were in their poor house in the Suburra, not far 
off, making;' pi*eparations for their fioigal meal. They were 
inteiTupted Dy a gentle tap at the door, followed by the 
lifUng of the latch, and the entrance of two young men, 
whom Diogenes at once recognised and welcomed. 

" Come in, my noble young masters ; how good of you 
thus to honour my poor dwelling ! I hardly dare offer you 
our plain fare ; but if you will partake of it, you will in- 
deed give us a Christian love-feast." 

" Thank you most kindly, father Diogenes,'* answered 
the elder of the two, Quadratus, Sebastian*s sinewy cen- 
turion; "Pancratius and I have come expressly to sup with 
you. But not as yet ; we have some business in this part 
of the town, and after it, we shall be glad to eat something. 
In the meantime, one of your youths can go out and cater 
for us. Come, we must have something good; and 1 want 
you to cheer yourself with a moderate cup of generous 
wine." 

Saying this he gave bis piu^e to one of the sons, with 
instmctions to bring home some better provisions than he 
knew the simple family usually enjoyed. They sat down ; 
and Pancratius, Ijy way of saying something, addressed 
the old man. " Good Diogenes, I have heard Sebasti;in 
say that you remember seeing the glorious Deacon Lau- 
rentius die for Christ. Tell me something about him." 

^' With pleasure," answered the old man. " It is now 
nearly forty-five years since it happened,* and as I was older 
then than you ai*e now, you may suppose I remember all 
quite distinctly. He was indeed a beautiftd youth to look 
at : so mild and sweet, so fair and gracefirl ; and his speech 
was so gentle, so soft, especially when s])eaking to the poor. 
How they all loved him ! I followed him every where ; I 
«tood by, as the venemble Pontiff Sixtus was going to 
death, and Lam^ntius met him, and so tenderly reproached 

♦ A.D. 258. 
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him, just as a son mig^lit a father, for not allowing him to 
be his companion in the sacrifico of himself, as he had 
ministered to him in the sacrifice of our Lord's body and 
blood." 

"Those were splendid times, Dio^nes, were they 
not?" interrupted the youth; "how degenerate we are 
now ! What a different race ! Are we not, Quadratus V* 

The rough soldier smiled at the generous sincerity of 
his complaint, and bid Diogenes go on. 

'^ I saw lum too as he distributed the rich plate of the 
Church to the poor. We have never had any thinp so 
splendid since. There were golden lamps and candlesticks, 
censors, chalices, and patens,* besides an immense quantity 
of silver melted down, and disti*ibuted to the blmd, the 
lame, and tlie indigent." 

" But tell me," asked Pancratius, " how did he endure 
his last dreadful toi-ment ? It must have been fi-ightful." 

" I saw it all," answered tlie old fossor, " and it would 
have been intolerably fi-iglitfid in another. He had been 
first placed on the nick, and variously tormented, and he 
had not uttered a groan; when the judge orderetl that 
horrid bed, or gi-idiion, to be ])repared and heated. To 
look at his tender flesh blistering and breaking over the 
fire, and deeply scored with red burning gashes that cut to 
the bone where the iron bars went across ; to see the steam, 
thick as from a cauldron, rise from his body, and hear the 
fire hiss beneath him, as he melted away into it; and every 
now and then to observe the tremulous quivering tliat ci'ei)t 
over the sui-iaco of liis skin, the living motion which the 
agony gave to each separate muscle, and the sharp spas- 
modic twitches which convulsed, and gi-adually contracted, 
his limbs ; all this, I own, was the most han-owing spectacle 
I have ever beheld in all my life. But to look into his 
countenance was to forget all this. His head was raised 
up from the burning body, and stretched out, as if fixed 
on the contemplation of some most celestial vision, like 
that of his fellow-deacon Stephen. His face glowed indeed 
with the heat below, and the perspiration flowed down it ; 
but the light from the fire shining upwards, and passing 
* St Fmdentius, in his hymn on St Lftnrence. 
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through his ffolden locks, ci-eated a glory round liis beauti- 
ful hiMiil and countenauco, which made him look as if al- 
ready in heaven. And every feature, serene and sweet as 
ever, was so impressed with an eajrer, longinfr look, accom- 
panying' the upward glancing* of his eye, that you would 
willingly have changecl places witli him." 

"That I would," again broke in Pancratius, " and, as 
soon as God pleases! 1 dare not think that 1 could stand 
while he did ; for he was indeed a noble and heroic Levite, 
what I am only a weak imperfect boy. But do you not 
think, dear Quadratus, that strength is given in that hour, 

Froportionate to our trials, whatever they may be ? You, 
know, would stand any thing ; for you ai^e a fine stout 
soldier, accustomed to toil and wounds. But as for me, 
I have only a willing heart to give. Is that enough, think 
you?" 

" Quite, quite, my dear boy," exclaimed the centurion, 
full of emotion, and looking tenderly on the youth, who 
with glistening eyes, having lisen from his seat, had placed 
his hands upon the officer's shoulders. " God will give 
you strength, as He has already given you courage. But 
we must not forget our night's work. Wraj) youi'self well 
up in your cloak, and bring your toga quite over your head ; 
so ! It is a wet and b-tter night. Now, good Diogenes, 
put moi-e wood on the fire, and let us find supper i-eady on 
our return. We shall not be long absent ; and just Icavo 
the door ajar." 

" Go, go, my sons," said the old man, " and God speed 
you ! whatever you are about, I am sure it is somethirig 
praiseworthy." 

Quadratus sturdily drew his chlamys, or military cloak, 
around him, and the two youths plunged into tlie dark 
lanes of the Suburra, and took the dii-ection of the Fonim. 
While they were absent, the door was opened, with the 
well-known salutation of " thanks to God ;" and Sebastian 
entered, and inquired anxiously if Diogenes had s(»en any 
thing of the two young men; for he had got o, iiint of 
what they were going to do. He was told they were ex- 
pected in a few moments. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when hasty 
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Bteps were heard approaching ; the door was pushed open, 
ana was as quickly snut, and then fast ban*ed, beliind Qua- 
dratus and Pancratius. 

" Here it is," said the latter^ producing", with a hearty 
laugh, a bundle of crumpled parcnment. 

" What ?" asked all eagerly. 

** Why the grand decree, of course," answered Pan- 
cratius, with boyish glee; "look here, ' Domini nostjii 

DiOCLETIAXUS £T MaXIMIANUS, INYICTI, SEMOKES 

AuGUSTi, PATRES Imperatorum et CiESARUM,' * and 
BO forth. Here it goes !" And he thrust it into the blaz- 
ing fire, while the stalwart sons of Diogenes threw a fag- 
got over it to keep it down, and drown its crackling. 
There it frizzled, and writhed, and cracked, and shrunk, 
first one letter or word coming up, then another; first an 
emperor's praise, and then an anti-Clinstian blasphemy; 
till all had subsided into a black ashy mass. 

And what else, or more, would those be in a few years 
who had issued that proud document, when their corpses 
should have been bunit on a pile of cedar-wood and spices, 
and tlieir handful of ashes be scraped togetlier, hardly 
enough to fill a gilded urn ? And what also, in very few 
years more, would that heathenism be, which it was issued 
to keep alive, but a dead letter at most, and as woi-thless 
a heap of extinguished embers as lay on that heai*th? 
And the very empire which these " unconquered" Au- 
gusti were bolstering up by cruelty and injustice, how in 
a few centui-ies would it resemble that annihilated decree ? 
the monuments of its grandeur lying in ashes, or in niins, 
and proclaiming that there is no true Lord but one stronger 
than CoBsars, the Lord of lords ; and that neither counsel 
nor strength of man shall prevail against Ilim. 

Something like this did Sebastian think, perhaps, as he 
gazed abstractedly on the expiring embers of the pompous 
and cruel edict which they had torn down, not for a wan- 
ton frolic, but because it contained blasphemies against 
God and His hohest truths. They knew that if they 
should be discovered, tenfold tortures woidd be their lot; 

* ** Our lords Dioclesian and Maximian, the unconquered, elder 
August!, fathers of the Emperors and Cssars.'* 
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but CJhristians in those days, when they contemplated and 
prepared for mai'tyrdom, made no calculation on that head. 
Death for Christ, whether quick and easy, or lin^ering^ 
and painftil, was the end for which tliey looked ; and, like 
brave soldiers goinff to battle, they did not speculate where 
a shaft or a sword mig'ht strike them, whether a death- 
blow would at once stun them out of existence, or they 
should have to writhe for hours upon the ground, muti- 
lated or pierced, to die by inches among the heaps of un- 
heeded stain. 

Sebastian soon recovered, and had hardly the heart to 
reprove the perpetrators of this deed. In truth, it had its 
riaiculous side, and he was inclined to laugh at the mor- 
row's dismay. This view he gladly took; tor he saw Pan- 
cratius watched his looks witn some trepidation, and his 
centurion looked a little disconcerted, oo, after a hearty 
laugh, they sat down cheerfully to their meal ; for it was 
not midnight, and the hour for commencing the fast, pre- 
paratory to receiving the holy Eucharist, was not arrived. 
Quadratus's object, besides kindness, in this arrangement, 
was partly, that if surprised, a reason for their being there 
might be apparent, partly to keep up the spirits of his 
younger companion and of* Diogenes's household, if alai-med 
at the bold deed just pei-foi-med. But there was no ap- 
pearance of any such fooling. The convei-sation soon turned 
u|>on recollections of Biogenesis youth, and the good old 
fervent times, as Pancratius would persist in calling tliem. 
Sebastian saw his friend homo, and tlion took a round, to 
avoid the Forum in seeking his own abode. If any one 
had seen Pancratius that niglit, when alone in his chamber' 
preparing to retire to rest, he would have seen him every 
now and then almost laughing at some strange but plea- 
ts r - adventure. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

HIE DI8COYESY. 



At the first dawn of mornings Corvinus was up; and, \ it- 
withstanding the gloominess of the day, proceeded straight 
to the Forum. He found his outposts (juite undisturbed, 
and hastened to the principal object of his care. It would 
be useless to attempt describing his astonishment, his raj^e, 
his fuijy when he saw the blank board, with only a lew 
shreds of parchment lefti^ round the nails; and beside it 
standings in unconscious stolidity, his Dacian sentinel. 

He would have darted at his throat, like a figer, if he 
had not seen, in the barbai'ian's twinkling eye, a sort of 
hyoena squint^ which told liim he had bettcT not. But he 
broke out at once into a passionutc exclamation : 

"Sin-ah! how has the edict disap|)eared ? Tell me 
du^ctly !" 

" Softly, softly. Hen* Komweiner," answered the im- 
perturbable Northem. " There it is as you left it in my 
charge." 

" Where, you fool ? Come and look at it." 

The Dacian went to his side, and for tho iii*st time 
confi*ontcd the board; and after looking* at it for some 
moments, exclaimed : " \Vi»ll, is not that tho board you 
hung up last night ?" 

" Yes, you blockliead, but tliere was writing on it^ 
which is gone. That is what you liad to guard." 

" Why, look you, captain, as to writing, you sco I know 
nothing, having never been a scholar; but as it was rain- 
ing all night, it may have been washed out." 

" Ana as it was blowinpf, I suppose tho parchment on 
which it was wi'itten was blown on .^" 

" No doubt, HeiT Komwciner ; you are quite right." 

^* Come, sir, this is no joking matter. Tell me, at 
once, who came here last niglit." 

" Why, two of them came." 

"Two of what?" 

" Two wizards, or goblins, or worse." 

p 
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'* None of that nonsense for me." The Dacian*s eye 
flashed dninkenlj again. '^ Well, tell me, Arminius, what 
sort of people they were, and what they did." 

" Why, one of them was but a stripling, a boy, tall 
and thin, and went round the pillar, and I suppose must 
have taken away what you miss, while I was ousy with 
the other." 

" And what of him ? What was he like?" 

The soldier opened his mouth and eyes, and stared at 
Gorvinus for some moments, then said, with a sort of stupid 
solemnity, "What was he like? Why, if he was not 
Thor himself, he "wasn't far from it. I never felt such 
strengrf;h." 

" What did he do to show it?" 

" He came up first, and began to chat quite friendly ; 
^ked me if it was not very cold, and that sort of tiling. 
At last, I remembered that I had to run through any one 
that came near me ^\ 

" Exactly," inteiinipted Comnus ; " and why did you 
not do it?" 

" Only because he wouldn't let me. I told him to be 
off, or I should spear him, and di^ew back and stretxrhed 
out my javelin ; when in the quietest manner, but I don't 
know how, he twisted it out oi my hand, broke it over liis 
knee, as if it had been a mountebank's wooden swoi-d, and 
dashed the iron-headed ])iece fast into the ground, where 
you see it, fiflty yards off." 

" Then why did you not rush on him with your sAvoi*d, 
and despatch him at once? But whei*e is your SAvoi*d? 
it is not in your scabbard." 

The Dacian, with a stupid grin, pointed to the roof of 
the neiw-hbouring basilica, and said: "There, don't vou 
see it shining on the tiles, in the moniing light?" Cor- 
vinus looked, and there indeed he saw what appeared like 
such an object, but lie could hai-dly believe his own eyes. 

" How did it p-et thei'c, you stujnd booby ?" he asked. 

The soldier twis^ted his moustache in nn ominous wav, 
which made Coi-vinus ask again more civilly, and then lie 
was answered : 

'^ife, or it, whatever it was, without any apparent 
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effort, by a sort of conjuring, whisked it out of my hand, 
and up where you see it^ as easily as I could cast a quoit 
a dozen yards. 

"And then?" 

" And then, he and the boy, who came fi'om round the 
pillar, walked off in the dark." 

" What a strange story ! " muttered Conrinus to him- 
self; " yet there ai-e proofs of the fellow's tale. It is not 
every one who could haye performed that feat. But pray, 
sirrah, why did you not give the alarm, and rouse the 
other guards to pursuit?" 

" First, Master Komweiner, because, in my country, 
we will fight any Hving men, but we do not choose to 
pursue hobgoblins. And secondly, what was the use ? I 
saw the board that you gave into my care all safe and 
sound." 

" Stupid barbarian !" growled Corvinus, but well within 
his teeth 5 then added : " This business will go haixi with 
you ; you know it is a capital offeYice." 

« What is r 

" Wliy, to let a man come up and speak to you, with- 
out giving the watchword." 

" Gently, captain, who says he did not give it? I 
never said so." 

" But did he though ? Then it could be no Christian." 

" Oh yes, he came up, and said quite plainly, * Nomen 
ImperafarvmJ "* 

" Wliat ?" roared out Corvinus. 

" Nomen ImperatoruviJ^ 

" ' Numen Imperatoruvi! was the watchwoixl," shrieked 
the enraged Roman. 

" Nomen or Ntnnen, it 's all the same, I suppose. A 
letter can't make any difference. You call me Arminius, 
and I call myself Hermann, and they mean the same. 
How should /know your nice points of language ?" 

Corvinus was enraged at himself; for he saw how 
much better he would have gained his ends, by putting a 
sharp, intelligent praetorian on duty, iistead of a sottish, 

* The name of the Emperor. 
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saTOg« foreigner. " Well," be said, in the worst of hu- 
mours, " you will have to answer to the emperor for all 
this; and you know he is not accustomed to pass over 
offences." 

" Look you now, HeiT Kmmmbeiner," returned the 
soldier^ with a look of sly stolidity ; " as to that, we are 
pretty well in the same boat." (Corvinus turned pale, for 
ne knew this was true.) ^' And you must contriTo some- 
thing to save me, if you want to save yourself. It was 
YOU the emperor made responsible, for the what-d'ye-call- 
itf— that board." 

'^ You are right, my fiiend ; I must make it out that a 
strong body attacked you, and killed you at your post 
So shut yourself up in quarters for a few days, and you 
shall have plenty oi beer, till the thing' blows over." 

The soldier went off, and concealed himself. A few 
days after, the dead body of a Dacian, evidently murdered, 
was washed on the banks of the Tiber. It was supposed 
he had fallen in some dmnken row ; and no further trou- 
ble was taken about it. The fact was indeed so; but 
Corvinus could have given the best account of the trans- 
action. Before, however, leaving the ill-omened spot in 
the Fonim, he had carefully examined the ground, for any 
trace of the daring act ; when he picked up, close under 
the place of the edict, a knife, wliicii he was sm*e he had 
seen at school, in j)ossession of one of his com[)anions. He 
treasured it up, as an implement of future vengeance, and 
hastened to provide another copy of the decree. 



CHArTEli XV. 

EXPLANATIONS. 



WnEX morning had fixirly broken, crowds streamed, from 
every side, into the Forum, curious to read the tremendous 
edict so long menaced. But when they found only a bare 
board, there was a imiversal uproar. Some adnured the 
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spirit of the Christians, so generally reckoned cowardly; 
others were indignant at the audacity of snch an act; 
some ridiculed the officials concerned in the proclamation ; 
others were angry that the expected sport of the day might 
be delayed. 

At an early hour the places of public fashionable resort 
were all occupied with the same theme. In the great Anto* 
nian Thermse a group of regular frequenters wei'e talking 
it over. There were Scaurus the lawyer, and Proculus, 
and Fulvius, and the philosopher Galpuinius, who seemed 
very bu^ with some musty volumes, and several others. 

^' What a ^trange aifair this is, about the edict !'' said 
one. ^ 

^' Say rather, what a treasonable outrage against the 
divine emperors !" answered Fulvius. 

" IIow was it done ?" asked a tliird. 

'* Have you not heard," said Proculus, " that the Da- 
cian guard stationed at the Puteal, was found dead, with 
twenty-seven poniard-wounds on him, nineteen of which 
would have sufficed each by itself to cause death ?" 

" No, that is quite a false report," interrupted Scaurus ; 
" it was not done by violence, but entirely by witchcraft. 
Two women came up to the soldier, who di*ove his lance at 
one, and it passed clean throuj^h her, and stuck in the 
ground on the other side, without maldng any wound in 
her. He then hacked at tlie other with liis sword, but he 
might as well have struck at marble. She then thi*ew a 
pinch of powder upon him, and lie flew into the air, and was 
found, asleep and unhurt, this morning, on the ix)of of the 
-^milian basilica. A friend of mine, who was out early, 
saw the ladder up, by which ho had been brought down." 

" Wondei'fiil !" many exclaimed. *' What extraordi- 
nary people these Christians must be !" 

" I aon't believe a word of it," o])sei-ved Proculus, 
" There is no such power in magic ; and coi-tainly I don't 
see why these wretched men should possess it more than 
their bettei-s. Come, Calpui-nius," ho continued, *^ ]nit by 
that old book, and answer these questions. I learnt more, 
one day after dinner, about these Chi'istians fi-om you, than 
I had heard in all my life befoi'e. What a wondeirfiil 
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meDiory you must have, to remember so accurately the 
genealogy and histoiy of that barbarous people ! Is what 
Scaurus just told us possible, or not ?" 

Calpumius delivered himself, with gi'eat pompousnessy 
as follows : 

** There is no reason to suppose such a thing im- 
possible ; for the power of magic has no bounds. '^ pre- 
pare a powder that would make a man fly in the air, it 
would be only necessary to find some herbs in which air 
predominates more than the other thi'ee elements. Such 
tor instance ai'e pidse, or lentils, accoi'ding to Pythagoras. 
These, being gatnered when the sim is in Libra, the nature 
of which is to balance even heavy things in the air, at the 
moment of conjunction with Mercury, a winged power as you 
know, and properly energised by certain mysterious words, 
by a skilftil magician, then reduced to powder in a mortar 
made out of an aerolite, or stone that had flown up into the 
sky, and come down again, would no doubt, when rightly 
used, enable, or force, a pei*son to fly up into the air. It is 
well known, indeed, that the Thessalian witches go at plea- 
sure through the clouds, from place to place, wliich must 
be done by means of some such charm. 

" Then, as to the Christians ; you will i*emember, ex- 
cellent Proculus, that in the account to which you have 
done me the honour to allude, which was at the deified 
Fabius's table, if I remember right, I mentioned that the 
sect came originally from Clialdaea, a country always 
&mous for its occult arts. But we have a most important 
evidence beaiing on this matter, recoi-ded in histoiy. It 
is quite certain, thnt here in Rome, a cei-tain Simon, who 
was sometimes called Simon Peter, and at other times 
Simon Magus, actually in public, flew up high into the 
air ; but his cliaim having slipped out of his oelt, he fell 
and broke both his legs; lor which reason he was obliged 
to be crucified with his head downwai-ds." 

" Then are all Christians necessarily sorcerers ?" asked 
Scaums. 

" Necessarily ; it is part of tlieir supci*stition. They 

believe their priests to have most exti-nordinaiy power over 

Dature. Thus, for example, they think they can bathe the 
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bodies of people in water, and tlieir souls acquire thereby 
wonderful gifts, and superiority, though they may be slaves, 
over tlieir uiaijters, and the divine emperore themselves." 

" Dreadful !" all cried out. 

"Then, again,'* resumed Calpmnius, "we all know 
what a frightful crime some of them committed last nig'hty 
in tearing down a supreme edict of the imperial deities: 
and even suppose (which the gods avert) that they carried 
their treasons still further, and attempted their sacred liveSy 
they believe that they have only to go to one of those 
priests, own the crime, and ask for pardon ; and, if he gives 
it, they consider themselves as periectly guiltless." 

" Fearful !" joined in the chorus. 

*' Such a doctrine," said Scaurus, " is incompatible 
with the safety of the state. A man wlio thinks he can 
be paitloned ])y another man of every crime, is capable of 
committing any." 

" And that, no doubt," observed Fulvius, " is the cause 
of this new and terrible edict against tliem. After what 
Calpm-nius has told us about these desperate men, nothing 
can be too severe against tliem." 

Fulvius had been keenly eyeing Sebastian, who had 
ent^i-ed during the con venation; and now markedly ad- 
dressed him. 

" And you, no doubt, think so too, Sebastian; do you 
not?" 

" I think," he calmly re])]icd, "that if the Christians 
be such as Calpuraius describes them, infamous sorcei-ei-s, 
they deserve to be exterminated from the face of the 
earth. But even so, I would gUidly give them one chance 
of escape." 

" And what is that?" snceringly asked Fiilvhis. 

" That no one should be allowed to join in destroying 
them, who coidd not prove himself freer from crime than 
they. I would have no one raise his hand against them, 
who cannot show that he has never been an adultei-er, an 
extortioner, a deceiver, a di-unkard, a bad husband, father, 
or child, a profligate, or a thief. For of being any of 
these, no one chai'ges the poor Christians."* 

* Sco Lucian'fl addnsss to (ho judge, upon Ftolonueus's ooodAniF- 
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Fulvins winced under the catalogtie uf vices, and still 
more under the indig^nant, but seiene g;lance, of Sebas- 
tian, But at the woi-d " thief," hs faii-ty Icnpt. Had tlie 
soldier eeon him pick up the scarf in Fabius's house 7 Be 
it so or not, the dislike he hod token to Sebostiun, at tlieir 
first meeting, had liitened into hatred at their second ; and 
liatred in &t lieart was only written in blood. Ho had 
only intensity now to add to that feehng. 

Sebastian went out ; and his thoughts got veut in fami- 
liar words of prayer, " How long, Lord ! how long F 
What hopes can we entertain of tJie conversion of many 
to the truth, still less of the conversioa of this great em- 
pire, BO long as we find even honest and IcamccT men be- 
liermg at once every calumny sjwken against us; trea- 
niring up, from age to age, every fable and liction about 
us; and refusing even to inquire into our doctiinps, I>o- 
cause they have made up their minds that they arc false 
and contemptible?" 

He spoke aloud, believing himself alone, when a sweet 
voice answered him at liis side : " Good voutlt, wtiocver 
thou art that speakest thus, and methtnks I know thv voice, 
remember that tlie Son of God gave light to the dork eye 
of the Imdy, by spreading thereon clav; which, in nmn's 
hands, would have ouly blinded the seeing. Jjot u^ be as 
dust beneath His feet, if we wish to become His means ut 
eidightening the eyes of men's souls. Let us b>! tiinn])le(l 
on a little longer in patience ; perha])S even from our allies 
may come out tlie s[>ark to blnze." 

" Thank you, thank you, Cwciiia," said Sebastian, " fi>i 
your just and kind rebiike. Whither tripping on so gaily 
on tins firet day of danger ?" 

" Do 3'ou not know that I have been named jniide of 
the cemetetT of Callistns ? I am going to take possession. 
Pray, that Imay be the first fiower of this coming BTiring." 

And she passed on, singing blithely. But St^bnstiun 
begged her to stay one moment. 



uatton, in the beginning of Si. Justin's Scci'nd Apology, ur ii 
Uit> ^ete ramro, vol 1 p. 120, cd. Aug. ISO!. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WOLF IN THE FOLD. 

After the adventures of the niglit, our youths had not 
much time for rest. Long before daybreak, the Christians 
bad to be up, and assemble at their several titles, so as to 
disjierse before day. It was to be their last meeting there. 
The oratories were to be closed, and divine worship had to 
begin, from that day, in the subterranean churches .oltlie 
cemeteries. It could not, indeed, be expected, 1^|j£jall 
would be able to travel with safety, even on the Simaay^ 
some miles beyond the gate.* A gi*eat privilege was, con- 
sequently, gi*anted to the faithful, at such times of trouble, 
that of preserving the blessed Eiicliaiist in their houses, 
and communicating tliemselves [)rivately in the morning, 
" before taking otlier food," as Tertulhau ex])resses it.f 

The faithful felt, not as slieep going to the slaughter, 
not as criminals yn'pparing for execution, but as soldiers 
aiming for fight. Their weai)ons, their food, their strength, 
their coiu^gt*, were all to be found in their Lord's ttdjle. 
Even the lukewarm and tlie timid gathered fresli spirit 
from the bread of life. In churches, ii^ yot may be 
seen in the cemeteries, were chairs placed for the j)eriiten- 
tiaries, before whom the sinner knelt, and confessed his 
sins, and received absolution. In moments like this, the 
penitential code was relaxed, and the terms of public ex- 
piation shortened ; and the wliole night had l;een occupied 
by the zealous clergy in preparing their flocks for, to many, 
their last public communion on eartli. 

We need not remind our readei-s, that the office then 
j)ei*formed was essentially, and in many details, tlie same 
as they daily witness at the Catholic altar. jN'ot only was 
it considered, as now, to be the Sacrilice of Our Lord's 
Body and Blood, not only were the oblation, the conseci-a- 

* There was one cemetery called ad sextum Philippic which ia 
supposed to have been situated six miles from Home; but many 
were three miles from the heauri of the city. 

t Ad Uxorem, lib. iL c. 5. 
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tion^ the communion alike, but many of the prayers were 
identical ; so that the Catholic hearing them i*ecited, and 
still more the priest reciting them, in the same lan^^ua^e as 
the Roman Ghm'ch of the catacombs spoke, may feel him- 
self in active and living" communion witli the martyrs who 
celebrated, and the martyrs who assisted, at those sublime 
mysteries. 

On the occasion which we are describing, when the 
time came for giving the kiss of peace — a genuine embrace 
of btt)therly love — sobs could be neard, and bursts of tears j^ 
for it was to many a parting salutation. Many a youth 
clung to his fathers neck, scarcely knowing whether that 
day might not sever them, till they waved their palm- 
branches together in heaven. And how would mothers 
press their daughters to their bosom, in the fervour of that 
new love, which fear of long separation enkindled ! Then 
came the communion, more solemn than usual, more devout, 
more hushed to stillness. " The Bodv of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," said the priest to each, as he ottered him the sacred 
food. "Amen," replied the receiver, with thrilling accents 
of faith and love. Then extending in his hand an orarivjn, 
or white linen cloth, he received in it a provision of the 
bread of life, sufficient to last him till some future feast. 
This was most carefully and reverently folded, and laid in 
the bosom, wrapped up often in another and more precious 
covering, or even placed in a gold locket.* It was now 
that, for the first tune, poor S}Ta regretted the luss of her 
rich embroidered scarf, which would long beforo have been 
given to the poor, had she not studiously reserved it for 
such an occasion, and such a use. Nor had her mistress 
been able to prevail upon her to accept any objects of value, 
without a stipulation that she might dispose of them as 
she liked, that was in chaiitable gifts. 

The various assemblies had broken up before the dis- 

♦ When the Vatican cemetery was explored, in 1571, there were 
found in tombs two small square golden vessels, with a ring at the 
top of the lid. These very ancient sacred vessels arc considered by 
Bottari to have been used for carrying the Blessed Eucharist round 
the neck {Roma Subterranea, torn. i. tig. 1 1); and Pellicia confirms 
Hum by auuij arguments {Christicuue Eccl, FdiUoy torn. iii. p. 20). 
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covery of the violated edict. But they may rather be 
said to have adjourned to the cemeteries, 'f he frequent 
meetings of Torquatus with his two heathen confedemtes 
in the baths of Cai-acalla had been nan-ow^ly watclied by 
the capsarius and his wife, as we had already remarked ; 
and Victoria had overheard the plot, to make an inroad 
into the cemetery of CalHstus on tlie day afler publication. 
The Christians, therefore, considered themselves safer the 
first day, and took advantage of the circumstance to inaugu- 
rate, by solemn offices, the churches of the catacombs, which, 
after some yeai*s' disuse, had been put into good repair and 
order by the JossareSy had been repainted, and furnished 
with all requisites for divine worship. ' 

But Corvinus, after getting over his fii*st dismay, and 
having as speedily as possible another, tliough not so 

fi*and, a copy of the edict re-affixed, began better to see the 
ismal prol)abilities of serious consequences, from the wrath 
of his imj)erial master. The Dacian was right : Ite would 
have to answer for the loss. He felt it necessnry to do 
something that very day, which might wipe off tlie dis- 
grace he had incmred, l>efore again meeting the emperor's 
look. He determined to anticipate the attack on tlie 
cemetery, intended for tlie following day. 

He repaired, therefore, while it was still early, to the 
baths, where Fulvius, ever jealously watchful over Tor- 
quatus, kept him in expectation of Corvimis's coming to 
hold council with them. The worthy trio concerted their 
plans. Corvinus, guided by the reluctant apostate, at the 
liead of a chosen band of soldiei*s who were at his disposal, 
had to make an incursion into the cemetery of Callistus, 
and drive, or drag, thence the clergy and principal Cln-is- 
tians ; while Fulvius, remaining outside with another com- 
pany, would intercept them and cut oiF all retreat, securing 
the most important prizes, and especially the l^ontiff and 
superior clergy, whom liis visit to the ordination would 
enable him to recognise. This was his plan. *^Let fools," 
he said to himself, "act the part of feirets in the warren; 
I will be the spoilsman outsiae." 

In the meantime Victoria overheard sufficient to make 
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W very hnsy dostmg and cleanings, in- the retired room 
where they were consulting, without appearing to listen. 
She told &11 to Cucumio ; and he, after much scmtcUn^ 
of his head, hit upon a notable plan for conveying the dis- 
covered information to the proper quarter. 

Sebastian, after his early attendance on divine worship^ 
xmahle, from his duties at tne palace, to do more, had pro- 
ceeded, according to almost universal custom, to the baths, 
to invigorate his limbs by their healthy refreshment, and 
also to remove from himself the suspicion, which his absence 
on that morning might have cscit«d. While he was thus 
engaged, the old captararivg, as he had bod himself ratt- 
lingly coUed in his ante-posthumous inscription, wrote on 
a slip of parchment oil that his wife had heard about the 
intention of an immediate assault, and of getting possession 
of the holy Pontiif's person. This he fastenea with a pin 
or needle to the inside of Sebastian's timic, of which he 
had charge, as he dui-st not speak to him in the presence 
of others. 

The officer, after his bath, went into the hall where the 
events of the morning were being discussed, and where 
Fulrius wos waiting, till Connmis should tell him that all 
was ready. Ui>ou going out, disgusted, he felt himself, 
as he walked, pi-ickcd by something on his chest : he ex- 
amined bis gajments, and found the ]iaper. It was writ- 
ten in about as elegant a latinity as Cucumio's epitaph; 
but he made it out sufficiently to consider it necessarj- for 
him to tiira his steps towards the Porta Capena, instead of 
the Palatine, and convey the impoitant information to the 
Cbi-istians assembled in the cemetci-y. 

Having, however, found a fleeteV and surer messenger 
than himself, in the {wot blind girl, who would not attract 
tlie same attention, he. stopped her, gave her the note, 
after adding a few words to it, with tJic pCn and ink which 
he cni-riBd, and hade her bear it, as s])eedily as possible, to 
its destination. But, in fact, he hod hoi'dly loft the batlij!, 
when Fiilvius received information, that Corvinus and his 
ti-oop woi-e by that time hastening across the fields, so 
as to avoid suspicion, towards tlie appointed spot K« 
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mounted liis horse immediately, and went along tlie high- 
road ; while the Christian soldier, in a hy-way, was in- 
structing" his hlind messenger. 

When we accompanied Diogenes and his party tlu'ough 
the catatonibs, we stopped short of the suhteiTanean church, 
because Sevenis would not let it be betrayed to Torquatus. 
In this the Christian congregation was now assembled, imder 
its chief pastor. It was constnicted on the principle com- 
mon to all such excavations, for we can hai'dly call them 
edifices. 

The reader may imagine two of the nibicula or cham- 
bers, which we have before described, placed one on each 
side of a gallery or passage, so that their dooi*s, or rather 
wide entrances, are opposite one another. At the end of 
one will be 'found an arcosolhnn or altar-tomb: and the 
probable conjecture is, that in tliis division the men under 
charge of the ostiarii* and in the other the women, under 
the care of the deaconesses, were assembled. This division 
of the sexes at divine worship was a matter of jealous dis- 
cipline in the eai'ly Church. 

Often these subt«n*anean churches were not devoid of 
arcliitectural decoration. The walls, especially near tlie 
altar, were plastered and painted, and half column?, with 
tlieir bases and capitals, not imgracefully cut out of the 
sandstone, divided the different i)arts or ornamented the 
entrances. In one instance, indeed in the chief basiUca 
yet discovered in tlie cemetery of Callistus, there is a 
chamber without any altar, communicating with the church 
by means of a funnel-shaped opening, piercing tlie eartlien 
wall, here some twelve feet thick, and entering the cliam- 
ber, which is at a lower level, at the height of five or six 
foot, in a slanting direction; so that all that was spoken in 
tlic cliurch could be heard, yet nothing that was done there 
could be seen, by those assembled in the chamber. This is 
very naturally supjwsed to have been the place reserved 
for the class of public penitents called aiuUentcs or hearers, 
and for the catechumens, not yet initiated by bai)tism. 

The basilica, in which tlie Chi-istians were assembled, 

* Door-keepers, — an office constitating a lesser order in the 
Church. 
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when Sebastian sent his messagfO; was like tiie one dis- 
covered in the cemetery of St. Agnes. Eacli of the two 
divisions was double, that is, consisted of two larc« cham- 

bei's, slightly separated by half- 
columns, in what we may call 
the women's cliurch, and by flat 
pilasters in the men's, one of 
these surfaces haying in it a 
small niche for an miage or 
lamp. But tlie most remark- 
able feature of this basilica is 
a further prolongation of the 
structure, so as to give it a 
chancel or pi-esbytery. This 
is about the size of half each 
otlier division, from which it 
is separated by two columns 
against the wall, as well as 
by its lesser height, after the 
manner of modem chancels. 
For while each |)oition of each 
division has fii-st a lofty-nrclied 
tomb in its wall, and four or 
five tiers of gi-avcs al)ove it, 
the elevation of the chancel is 
not much gi-eater than that of 
those arcosolia or aitar-tombs. 
At the end of the chancel, 
against the middle of the wall, 
is a chair with back and arms 
cut out of the solid stone, and 
from each side proceeds a stone 
bench, which thus occupies the 
A. chojr.or rimnrH.wiih epi»cop.i chair end and two sidos of the chan- 

_ Jo) unii b^nrhm (ur thr rlrrcy (o^f. i«i iii-i 

eel. As the table ot the orched- 
tomb behind tlie chair is higher 
than the back of the tlirone, 
and as this is immovable, it is 
cleai* that the divine mystcnes 
coidd not have been celebinted upon it. A portable altar 







Pla* or •riiTitiiR(»vA.'<i Cncacn m tbb 
CfcMkTKiiT UP St. Aa>Bt. 



B. Di«i»i<>n fitr ihr n<rn, wpamtrtl frnm 
tbe rlioir by ihu pilUiiT, »^p(irtiiiK an 
arrh. ^ 

C. Cnmdnr nfrhp r«ti>miiib, affonlinic rn- 

tnincc to tb«- cliunh 

D. l>iviftiun lui the women, nitL a tomb in 
it. 

Each portion it aubdUidcd by prajeetioni 
la the «all. 
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must^ therefore^ have been placed before the throne, m an 
isolated position in the midfdle of the sanetiiaiT : and this, 
tradition tells us, was the wooden altxir of St. looter. 

We have thus the exact arrang^ements to be found in 
the churches built after the peace, and yet to Ije seen in all 
the ancient basilicas in Rome — the episcopal chair in the 
centre of the apse, the presbytery or seat for tlie clergy'' on 
either hand, and the altar between the throne and the 
people. The early Christians thus anticipated undei-ground, 
or rather gave the principles which directed, the forms of 
ecclesiastical architectni-e. 

It was in such a basilica, then, that we are to imnofine 
the faithful assembled, when Corvinus and liis sntellites 
arrived at the entrance of the cemetery. This was tlie way 
which Torquatus knew, leading* down by steps fioni a lialt- 
niinous building", clioked up witli fagffots. They found 
the coast clear, and immediately made their nn-jmofoments. 
Pidvius, with one body of ten or twelve mon, Inrkod to 
giiard the entrance, and seize all who attemj)to(i to come 
out or go in. Corvinus, with Torquatus and a smaller 
body of eight, prepared to descend. 

" I don't like this underground work," said an old^ 
grey-bearded legionary. " I am a soldier, nnd not a i-at- 
catcher. Brinff me my man into the liglit of day, nnd I 
will fight him iiand to hnnd, and foot to foot ; but I have 
no love for being stifled or poisoned, like vermin in a 
drain." 

Tliis speech found favour witli the soldiers. r)nG snid, 
" There may be hundreds of these skulking Christians 
down there, and we are only half a dozen." 

^' This is not the soi-t of work we receive our pay for," 
aaded another. 

" It's their sorceries I care for," continued a third, "and 
not their valour." 

It requiied all the eloquence of Fulvius to snru' up 
their resolution. He assured them there wa> uothifi^- to 
fear; tliat the cowardly Christians would run lelnn* tlicm 
like hares, and that they would find more fjold nnd silver 
in the church than.a year's pay would give them. Thus 
encouraged, they went groping down to the bottom ©f the 
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BtsdiB. They coulil distin^iish lamps at intervals, stretch 
ing into the ffloomy lenfj^h before tliem. 

" Hush ! said one, *' listen to that voice !" 

From far away its accents came, softened by distance; 
but they were the notes of a fi-esh youthful voice, that 
quailed not with fear ; so clear, that the very words could 
be caught, as it intoned the following verses : 

" Dominus illuminatio mea^ et salus mea; quern ti- 
mebo? 

*' Dominus protector vitas meae; a quo trepidabo?"* 

Then came a fuH chorus of voices, singing, like the 
sound of many waters : 

'^ Dum appropriant super me nocentes, ut edant cames 
meas ; qui tiibulant me, inimici mei, ipsi iniirmati sunt et 
ceciderunt."t 

A mixture of shame and an^per seized on the assailants 
as they heai*d these words of calm confidence and defiance. 
The single voice again sang foilh, but in apparently fainter 
accents: 

^' Si consistant adversum me castra, non timebit cor 
meum."t 

" I thought I knew that voice," muttered Corvinus. " I 
ought to know it out of a thousand. It is that of m}' 
bane, the cause of all last night's cui*se and this day's 
trouble. It is that of Pancratius, w^ho pulled down the 
edict. On, on, mv men; any reward for him, dead or 
alive !" 

" But, stoj)," said one, " let us light our torches." 

" Hark !" said a second, while they wei-e engaged in 
this operation ; " what is that strange noise, as if of 
scratching and hammering at a distance ? I have heard 
it for some time." 

" And, look !" added a thii-d; " the distant lights have 

* " The Tiord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? 
Thel»rd is the protector of my life, of whom shall 1 be afraid?" 

•f " While the wicked draw nijrh mo, to cat my flesh, my ene- 
mies that trouble mc have themselves bt.i>n weakened and have 
fallen." 
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t ** If armies in camp shall stand together against me, my heart 
U not fear." — /*« xxvL 
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disappeared, and the music has ceased. We are cei*tainly 
discovered." 

" No danger," said Torquatus, puttings on a boldness 
which lie did not feel. '* That noise only comes fi*om those 
old moles, Diogenes and his sons, busy preparing graves 
for the Christians we shall seize." 

Torquatus had in vain advised the troop not to bnng 
torches, but to provide themselves with such lamps as 
we see Diogenes represented carrying, in his picture, or 
waxen tapei-s, which lie had brought for himself; but the 
men swore they would not go down without plenty of light, 
and such means for it as could not Ije put out by a draught 
of wind, or a stroke on the arm. Tiie effects were soon 
obvious. As they advanced, silently and cautiously, alon^ 
the low naiTow p-nllcry, the resinous torches cmckled and 
hissed with a lierce glare, which heated and annoyed 
them ; while a volume of thick pitchy smoke from each 
roll<»d downwards on to the bearer's from the roof, half 
stiiied them, nnd made a dense atmosphere of cloud around 
themselves, which effectually dimmed tlieir light. Torqua- 
tus kept at the head of tlie jjaity, counting every turning 
right and left, as he had noted them ; tliouph he found 
every mark which he had made caref'ullv nunoved. He 
was staggered and baulked, wlien, after having counted 
little more than half tlie proper number, lie found the load 
completely blocked up. 

The fact was, that ketner eyes than he was aware of 
had been on the look-out. Sevenis had nevcn* relaxed his 
watchfulness, determined not to be surprised. He was 
near the entrance to the cemetery below, when the soldiers 
reached it above ; and he ran fonvard at once to tlie ])Iace 
whore the sand had been prepared for closing the road ; 
near which his brother and sevei-al other stout workmen 
were stationed, in case of danger. In a moment, with 
that silence and mpidity to which they were trained, they 
set to work lustily, shovelling the sand across the narrow 
and low corridor from each side, while well-directed blows 
of the pick brought fi-om the low roof behind, huge flakes 
of sandstone, which closed up the opening. Behind this 
barrier they stood, hardly suppressmg a laugh as they 
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beard theii- enemies through its loose separatioa. Their 
work it wns wliich had been lieard, and which liad screened 

off the lights, nnd deadened the song. 

Torfjuatiis's pei-jileiitj was not diminished by the volley 
of oatiiB and imprecatinns, and the tin-eats of violence whica 
were showei'ed upon him, for a fool or a traitor. " Stoy 
one moment, I enti-eftt yoii," he snid. " It is jxissihle I 
have mistaken my reckoning. I know the ri^Iit turn by 
a i-emarkable tomb a few yai-ds witliin it ; I will just step 
into one or two of the last corridoi-s, and see." 

With these woi'ds, lie ran bnck to the nest gallery oa 
the left, advanced &few paces, and totally disappeai-ed. 

Though his companions liad followed him to the very 
mouth of the gallery, they could not see how tliis hap- 
pened. It apjteni-ed like witchcraft, in which they were 
qnita i-endy to believe. His light and himself seemed to 
h;ive vanislied at once. " We will have no more of this 
woi-k," they said ; " either Tormiatus is a traitoi', or he lias 
been cari'icd off by ma^ic." WoiTied, heated in the close 
atmi)-[)li('i'i! almost inSamed by their lights, bcprimed, 
lilindi.tl. and clioked by the i)itcliy smoke, crest-fallen and 
dislieai-ttuiod, tliey turned back; and since their iiind led 
Eti-aiglit to the enti'anee, they flung away tlieir bhiztng 
torches into the side galleries, one hei'e and one thci^e, as 
thev iMissitl by, to got ri<l of tliem. When tliev looked 
back, it seemed as if a ti-iiimphal ilhimination was liindling 
«|» tiie very atmosphere of the gloomy conidor. Fi-om 
tlie mouths of tlio various cavei-ns came forth a fiery light 
whicli turned the dttil sandstone into a bright crimson; 
wliile tlio volumes of smoke above, Inuig like omlwr clouds 
along the whole galleiy. The sealed tombs, receiving tha 
iinur^unl reflection on their yellow tiles, or marble slabs, 
appeared coveivd with golden or silver plates, set in the i-ed 
wmin'^k of the walls. It looked like a homage paid to 
martyi-dom, by the veiy Juries of heathenism, on the first 
day of persecution. The torehes wliich they had kindled 
to tiestiuy, only served to shed bi'ifi'htness on monuments 
of tlial. virtue which had never failitd to save the Chm-cli. 

But before these foiled hounds with drooping heads 
Lad reached the entnmce, they recoiled before the sight 
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ofa singular apparition. At first they thought they had 
caught a plimpse of daylight; but they soon perceived it 
was the glimmering of a lamp. This was held steadily 
by an u})right, immovable figure, which thus received its 
light upon itself. It was clothed in a dai'k dress^ so as 
to resemble one of those bronze statues, which have the 
head and extremities of white marble, and startle one, when 
first seen ; so like are they to living forms. 

" Who can it be ? What is it ?" the men whispered 
to one another. 

" A sorceress," replied one. 

" The genius loci"* observed another. 

" A spirit," suggested a thiixi. 

Still, as they approached stealthily towards it, it did 
not appear conscious of their presence : " there was no 
speculation in its eyes;" it remained unmoved and un- 
scared. At length, two got sufficiently near to seize the 
fijrure bv its arms. 

" Who are you ?" asked Coi-vinus, in a i*age. 

" A Christian," answered Cajcilia, with her usual 
cheei-ful gentleness. 

" Bring her along," he commanded ; *' some ono at 
least shall pay for our disappointment." 



CHArTER XVII. 

THE FIRST FLOWER. 

Cjecilia, already forewaraed, had approached the ceme- 
tery bv a different, but noi<>*hboun'nfr entrance. No sooner 
had slio descendod than she snuffed the strong odour of 
the toiTJies. " Tliis is none of oj/r incense, I kriow," she 
said to hei*self ; " the enemy is already witliin." She 
hastened therefore to tlie place of assembly, and delivered 
iSebastinn's note ; adding also what she had observed. It 
warned them to disperse and seek the shelter of the inner 

* The guardiaxi genius of the pi 
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and lower gttlleries ; and begged of tbe Pontiff not to leave 
till be sbould send for liim^ as bis pei*son was paiticularly 
souglit for. 

Fancmtius urged tbe blind messenger to save berself 
too. " No," sbe replied, " my office is to watch tbe door^ 
and guide tbe faithnil safe." 

" But tbe enemy may seize you." 

"No matter," sbe answered laugbing; "my being 
taken may save mucb worthier lives. Give me a lamp, 
Panciiitius." 

" Why, you cannot see by it," observed he, smiling. 

" True ; but others can." 

" They may be your enemies," 

'^ Even so," she answered, " I do not wish to be 
taken in tbe dark. If mv Bridesroom come to me in the 
night of tliis cemetery, must He not find me with my 
lamp trimmed?" 

Oif slie stai-ted, readied her post, and hearing no noLse 
except that of quiot footsteps, she thouglit tliey were those 
of friends, and held up lior lamp to guide them. 

When the pai'ty came forth, with their only captive, 
Fulvius was perfectly furious. It was worse than a total 
failure : it was ridiculous — a poor mouse come out of the 
bowels of the earth. He rallied Corvinus till the wretch 
winced and foamed ; then suddenly lie asked, " And where 
is Torquatus ?" He heard the account of his sudden dis- 
appearance, told in as many ways as the Dacian pniard's 
anvonture : hut it annoyed him greatly. He had no doubt 
wharevor, in liis own mind, that he liad been duped by his 
supposed victim, who had escaped into the unsearchable 
mazes of the cemetery. If so, this captive would know, 
and he detei-mined to question lier. He stood befoi'e her, 
therefore, put on his most seaix'hing and awfiil look, and 
said to her stenih, " Look at me, woman, and tell me the 
tmtli." 

" I must tell you the tnitli without looking at you, 
sir," answered the poor girl, with her cheerfuUest smile 
and softest voice ; " do vou not see that I am blind ?" 

" Blind !" all exclaimed at once, as they crowded to 
look at her. But over the features of Fulvius there passed 
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the slightest possible emotion, just as much as the wave 
that mns, pui-sued by a plavful bi^eeze, over the ripe 
meadow. A knowledge had ilashed into his mind, a clue 
had fallen into his hand. 

" It will be ridiculous/' he said, " for twenty soldiers 
to march through the city, guarding a blind girl. Re- 
turn to your quai'ters, and 1 will see you are well re- 
warded. You, Gomnus, take my horse, and go before to 
your father, and tell him all. I will follow in a carriage 
with the captive." 

" No treacheiy, Fulvius," he said, vexed and mortified. 
** Mind you bring her. The day must not pass without a 
sacrifice." 

" Do not fear," was the reply. 

IVlvius, indeed, was pondering whether, having lost one 
spy, he should not tiy to make another. But the calm 
gentleness of the poor beggar j)erplexed him more than 
the boisterous zeal of the gamester, and her sightless orbs 
defied him more than the restless roll of the toi>er's. Still, 
the fii'st thought that had struck him he couid still pur- 
sue. When alone in a carnage with her, he assumed a 
soothing tone, and addressed her. He knew she had not 
overheaini the last dialogue. 

" My poor gii'l," he said, " how long have you been 
blind ?" 

" All my life," she repHed. 

" What is your history ? Wlience do you come ?" 

"I have no history. My parents were poor, and 
brouglit me to Rome wnen I was four years old, as tliey 
came to pray, in discharge of a vow made for my life in 
early sicKness, to the blessed martyrs Clii-vsanthus and 
Daria. They left me in charge of a ])ious lame woman, 
at the door of the title of Fasciola, while they went to 
their devotions. It was on that memorable day, when 
many Ciiristians were buried at the tomb^ by earth and 
stones cast down on them. My parents had tlie happiness 
to be among them." 

" And how have you lived since ?" 

" God became my only Father then, and His CathoHc 
Church my motJber. The one feeds the birds of the air. 
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the other nurses the weaAlings of the flock. I ha^e never 
wanted for any tiling since." 

" But you can walk about the streets freely, and with- 
out fear, as well as if vou saw." 

" How do vou know that ?" 

" I have seen you. Do you remember very early one 
moining- in the autumn, leaaing a poor lame man along* 
the Vicus Patricius ?" 

She blushed and remained silent. Could he have seen 
her put into the poor old man*s piu^e her own share of 
the alms / 

" You have owned yourself a Chidstian ?" he asked 
negligently. 

" Oh, yes ! how could I deny it?" 

" Then that meeting was a Christian meeting ?" 

'* Certainly ; what else could it be ?" 

He wanted no more; his suspicions were verified. 
Agnes, about whom Torquatus haa been able or willing 
to tell him nothing, was cei-tainly a Chnstian. His game 
was made. She must yield, or he would be avenged. 

Alter a ]):uise, looking at her stedfastly, lie said, " Do 
you know whither you are going C 

" Before the ju(l«ie of earth, I suppose, who will serrl 
me to my S|>ouse in heaven." 

*^ And so calmly .''" he asked in surprise ; for he could 
see no token from tlie soul to the countenance, but a smile. 

" So joyfully rather," was her brief rei)ly. 

Havin": got all that he desired, he consigned his pri- 
soner to uorvinus at the gatos of the -^niilian basilica, 
and left her to her fate. It had been a cold and drizzling 
day, like the preceding evening. Tlie weather, and the 
incident of the ni«rht, had kej)t down all enthusiasm ; and 
while the prefect liad been comjielled to sit in-doors, where 
no great crowd could collect, as houi-s had passed away 
without any arrest, trial, or tidings, most of the cm-ious 
had lei>, and only a few more persevering remained, past 
the hour of aftemoon recreation in the public gardens. 
But just before the captive anivcd, a Iresli knot of spec- 
tators came in, and stood near one of the side-dooi*3, irom 
irlucli they could see alL 
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As Conrinns had prepared bis father for what he was to 
expect; Tertullus, movea with some compassion, and ima- 
gining tliere could be little difficulty in overcoming' the 
obstinacy of a poor, ignorant blind beggur, requested the 
spectators to remain pei*iectly still, that he might try his 
persuasion on her, alone, as she would imagine, with liim ; 
and he tlircatened heavy penalties on any one who should 
presimie to break the silence. 

It was as he had calculated. Ciecilia knew not that any 
one else was there, as the prefect thus kindly addressed her : 

" What is thy name, chUd r 

« CjBcilia." 

" It is a noble name ; hast thou*t from thy family?" 

"No; I am not nolile; exce{)t because my parents, 
though poor, died for Clirist. As I am blind, those who 
took care of me culled me Creca* and then, out of kind- 
ness, softened it into Cujcilia." 

*' But now, give up all this folly of the Christians, 
who have kept thee only i)oor and blind. Honoiu* the de- 
crees of the aivine empei-ors, and offer sacrifice to the gods; 
and thou shalt have riches, and fine clothes, and good 
fare ; and the best physicians shall try to restoi-o thee thy 
sight." 

" You must have better motives to j)ropose to me than 
these ; for the very things for wliich I most thank God 
and Ills Divine Son, are those which you would have me 
put away." 

" How dost thou mean ?" 

" I thank God that I am poor and meanly clad, and 
fare not daintily ; because by all these tilings I am the 
more like Jesus Chi-ist, my only Sj)Ouse." 

" Foolish girl !" intermpted the judge, losing patience 
a little ; " hast thou learnt all these silly delusions al- 
ready / at least thou canst not thank thy God, tliat He has 
made thee sightless ?" 

" For that, more than all the rest, I thank Him daily 
and hourly with all my heart." 

" How so ? dost thou think it a blessing never to 

*Bliiid. 
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have sr?en the face of a human being", or the sun, or th^ 
earth ? what sti'ange fancies are these */" 

" Tliey are not so, most noble sir. For in the midst 
of what you call darkness, I see a spot of what I must 
call light, it conti'asts so strongly witu all around. It is 
to me what the sun is to you, which I know to be local 
from the varying direction of its rays. And this object 
looks upon me as with a coimtenance of intensest beauty, 
and smiles upon me ever. And I know it to be that of 
Him whom i love with undivided affection. I would not 
for the world have its splendour dimmed by a brighter 
Bun, nor its wondrous loveliness confounded with the aiver- 
sities of othei-s' features, nor my gaze on it drawn aside by 
earthly visions. I love Him too much, not to wish to see 
Him always alone." 

" Come, come ! let me have no more of this silly 

I)nittle. Obey the emperor at once, or I must try what a 
ittle pain will do. That will soon tame thee.'* 

** Pain ?" she echoed innocently. 

" Yes, pain ^ Hast thou never felt it ? hast thou never 
been hurt uy any one in tliy life ?" 

" Oh, no ! Christians never hurt one another." 

The rack was standing, as usual, before him ; and he 
made a sign to Catulus tojilace her uj)on it. The exe- 
cutioner pu.shed her back on it by her arms ; and as she 
made no resistance, she was easily laid extended on its 
wooden couch. Tlie loops of the ever-i-eady ropes were 
in a moment passed round her ancles, and anns, drawn 
over the head. The poor sightless girl saw not who did 
all this ; she knew not but it might be the same ])ei'son who 
had been convei-sing with her. If there had been silence 
hitherto, men now held their very breath; while Ca'cilia's 
lips moved in eaniest prayer. 

** Once more, before proceeding farther, I call on thee 
to sacrifice to the gods, and escape cruel toiments," said 
the judge, with a stei-ner voice. 

'* Is' either tonnents nor death," firmly replied the vic- 
tim tied to the altar, " shall separate me from the love of 
Chi-ist, I can offer up no saciifice but to the one living 
God ; find its ready oblation is myself." 
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The prefect made a signal to the executioner, and he 
gave one i-apid whirl to the two wheels of the i-ack, round 
tlie windlasses of which the ropes were wound ; and the 
^ijmhs of the maiden were stretched with a sudden jerk, 
which, though not enough to wrench them from their 
sockets, as a further turn would have done, sufficed to in- 
flict4in excniciating, or more truly, a racking pain, through 
all her fitime. Far more g^rievous was this, from the pre- 
paration and the cause of it heing imseen, and from that 
additional suffenng which darkness inflicts. A quivering 
of her features, ana a sudden paleness, alone gave evidence 
of her torture. 

" Ha ! ha !" the judge exclaimed, " thou feelest that? 
Come, let it suffice ; obey, and thou shalt be freed." 

She seemed to take no heed of his words, but cave 
vent to her feelinffs in prayer : " I thank Thee, Lord 
Jesus Christ, that Thou hast made me suffer pain the first 
time for Thy sake. I have loved Thee in peace ; I have 
loved Thee in comfort; I have loved Thee in joy, — and 
now in i>ain I love Thee still more. How mucli sweeter it 
is to be like Thee, stretched uj)on Thy Cross, even than 
resting uj>on the hard couch at the poor man's table !" 

"Thou triflest with me," exclaimed the judgfe, tho- 
roughly vexed, " and makest light of my lenity. We will 
try i>omething stronger. Here, Catulus, apply a lighted 
torch to her sides."* 

A thrill of disgust and hoiTor ran through tlie assem- 
bly, r->«ch could not help sympathising with the poor blind 
creature. A murmur of suppressed indignation Voke out 
fi-om all sides of the hall. 

Cajcilia, for the first time, learnt that she was in the 
midst of a crowd. A ciimson glow of modesty rushed 
into her bi-ow, her face, and neck, just beibre white as 
marble. The angry judge checked the rising gush of 
feeling ; and all listened in silence, as she spoke again, 
\vitli warmer earnestness tlian before : 

** my dear Lord and Spouse ! I have been ever true 

* The rack was used for a double purpose; as a direct torment, 
and to keep the body distended for the application of other tortures. 
This of fire was one of the most common. 
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and faitlifiil to Theo ! Let me suffer pain and torture tar 
Thee ; but spare me confusion fi-om human eyes. Let me 
come to Thee at once; not coverin^my face with my 
hands in shame, when I stand before Thee." 

Another muttering of compassion was heard. 

*' Gatulus !" shouted the baffled judffe in fury ; " do 
your duty, sin*ah ! what are you about, fumbling; all- day 
with that torch ?" 

The executioner advanced, and stretched forth his hand 
to her robe, to withdraw it for his torture ; but he drew 
back, and, turning to the prefect, exclaimed in softened 
accents, 

^' It is too late. She is dead !" 

** Dead !" cried out Tertullus ; ^^ dead with one turn of 
the wheel ? impossible !" 

Gatulus gave the rack a turn backwards, and the body 
remained motionless. It was true ; she had passed from 
the rack to the throne, from the scowl of the judge's coun- 
tenance to her Spouse's welcoming embrace. Had she^ 
breathed out her pure soul, as a sweet perfume, in the in- 
cense of her prayer ? or had her heai-t been unable to get 
back its blood, from the intensity of that first virginal 
blush?* 

In the stillness of awe and wonder, a clear bold voice 
cried out, from the group near the door : " Impious tyrant, 
dost thou not see, that a poor blind Christian hath more 
power over life and death, than thou or thy cruel masters?" 

" What ! a third time in twentv-foui* hours wilt thou 
dare to cross my path ? This time thou shalt not escape." 

Tliese were Gorvinus's words, garnished with a funous 
imprecation, as he rushed from his father's side round the 
enclosure before the tribimal, towards the group. But as 
he ran blindly on, he struck against an ofHcer of herculean 
build, who, no doubt quite accidentally, was advancing 
from it. He reeled, and the soldier cauglit hold of him, 
saying,^ 

" You are not hurt, I hope, CoiTimis ?" 

* There are many instances in the lires of martyrs of their 
deaths being the fruit of prayer, as in St Praxedes, St. CSecilio, &L 
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" No, no ; let me go, Quadratus, let me go." 

" Wijcre ai-e you nimiiiiu; to in such a hurry f can I help 
you ?" asked liis captor, still lioldins* him fast. 

" Let me loose, I say, or he will be gone." 

" "Who will he gone /" 

" Panci-atius," ans^^ered Corvinus, " who just now in- 
sulted my father." . 

" Pancratius !"' said Quadratus, looking round, and see- 
ing that he had got clear off; *' I do not see him." And 
he let liim go ; but it was too late. The youth was safe at 
Dioffenes's, in the SubmTa. 

While this scene was going on, the pi'efect, mortified, 
ordered CatuliLs to see the body thrown into the Tiber. 
But another officer, mufiied in his cloak, stepped aside and 
beckoned to Catulus, who understood the sign, and stretched 
out his hand to receive a proffered purse. 

" Out of the Porta Cajjena, at Lucina's villa, an hour 
after sunset," said Sebastian. 

" It shall be delivered there safe," said the execu 
tioner. 

" Of what do you think did that poor girl die ?" asked 
a spectator fi-oni his companion, as they went out. 

" Of frif^lit, I fancy, he replied. 

" Of Christian modesty," mterposed a stranger who 
passed them. 



CHAPTER XVnL 

RETRIBUTION. 

The prefect of the city went to give his report on tlie 
imtoward events of the day, and do what was possible, to 
screen his woi-thless son. He found the emperor in the 
woi-st of moods. Had Corvinus come in his way early 
in tlie (lay, nobody could have answered for his head. 
And now the result of the inroad into the cemetery had 
rev i veil his anger, when Tertullus entered into the au- 
dieiice-chambor. Sebastian contiived to be on guard. 

"• Where is your booby of a son?" was the first salu- 
tation which the prefect received. 
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" Humbly waiting your divinity's pleasure outsitley 
and anxious to propitiate yoiu* godlike anger, for the tricks 
which fortune has played upon his zeal." 

" Fortune !" exclaimed the tyrant ; " fortune indeed ! 
His own stupidity and cowardice : a pretty be^nning, for- 
sooth ; but he shall smart for it. Bring him m." 

The wretch, whining and trembling, was inti*oduced ; 
and cast himself at the emperor*s feet, from which he was 
spumed, and sent rolling, like a lashed hoimd, into the 
midst of the hall. This set the imperial divmity a-laugh- 
ing, and helped to mollify its wrath. 

'^ Gome, sirrah ! stand up," he said, ^' and let me 
hear an account of yourself. How did the edict disap- 
pear?" 

Corvinus told a rambling tale, which occasionally 
amused the emperor ; for he was rather taken with the 
trick. This was a good symptom. 

" Well," he said at last, *' I will be merciful to you. 
Lictors, bind your fasces. They drew their axes forth, 
and felt their edges. Corvinus again threw himself down, 
and exclaimed, 

" Spare my life ; I have important information to fur- 
nish, if I live." 

'^ Who wants your worthless life ?" responded the 
gentle Maximian. " Lictors, put aside your axes ; the 
rods are good enoug-h for him." 

In a moment his hands were seized and bound, his 
tunic was stri[)ped off his shoulders, and a shower of blows 
fell upon them, delivered with well-regulated skill ; till he 
roarea and writhed, to the great enjoyment of his imperial 
master. 

Smarting and humbled, he had to stand again before 
him. 

*' Now, sir," said the latter, " what is the wondei'fid 
information you have to give ?" 

" That I know who perpetrated the outrage of last 
night, on your imperial edict." 

"Who was it?" 

" A youth named Pancratius, whose knife I found 
under where the edict had been cut away." 
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'' And why have you not seized him and brought him 
to justice ?" 

" Twice this day he has been ahnost within my prasp^ 
for I have heard his voice ; but he has escaped me." 

'^ Then let him not escape a third time, or you may 
have to take his pkce. But now do you know hun, or his 
knife?" 

" He was my schoolfellow at the school of CassianuSy 
who turned out to be a Christian." 

^' A Christian presume to teach my subjects, to make 
them enemies of their coimtry, disloyal to their sovereigns, 
and contemners of the gods ! I suppose it was he who 
taught that yoimg viper JPancratius to pull down our im- 
perial edict. Doyou know where he is ?" 

" Yes, sire ; Tu)rquatus, who has abandoned the Chris- 
tian supei-stition, lias told me." 

" And pray who is this Torquatus ?" 

" He is one who has been staying some time with 
Chromatins and a pai-ty of Christians in the country." 

" Why, this is worse and woi-se. Is the ex-jirefect 
then, too, become a Christian ?" 

" Yes, and lives with many others of that sect in Cam- 
pania." 

" What pei'fidy ! what treachery ! I shall not know 
whom to tiiist next. Prefect, send some one immediately 
to an*est all tlicse men, and tlie schoolmaster, and Tor- 
quatus." 

" He is no longer a Cliristian," interposed the judge. 

" Well, what do I care ?" replied the emperor pee- 
vishly ; " an-est as many as you can, and spare no one, 
and make them smart well ; do you understand me ? Now 
begone, all ; it is time for my supper." 

Corvinus went home ; and, in spite of medicinal applica- 
tions, was fevensh, sore, and spiteful all night ; and next 
morning begged his father to let him go on the expedition 
into Campania, that so he might retrieve his honour, gra- 
tify his revenge, and escape the disgrace and sai'casm that 
was sure to be heaped on him by Roman society. 

When Fulvius had deposited his prisoner at the tri- 
bunal, he hastened home to recount his adventures, as 
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usual, to Eurotas. Tlie old man listened with imperturb- 
able sternness to the barren recital, and at last said, coldly, 

" Vei-y little profit from all this, Pulvius," 

'^ No immediate profit, indeed ; but a good prospect in 
tiew, at least.*' 

" How so V 

" Why, the Lady Agnes is in my power. I have 
made sure, at last, that she is a Christian. I can now 
necessarily either win her, or destroy her. In either case 
her proi)erty is mine." 

'' Take the second alternative," said the old man, with 
a keen glow in his eye, but no change of face ; '* it is the 
shorter and less troublesome way." 

^^ But my honour is engaged: I cannot allow myself 
to be suumea in the manner I told you." 

'' You have been spumed, however ; and that colls for 
vengeance. You have no time to lose, remember, in foolery. 
Your funds are nearly exhausted, and notliing is coming in. 
You must strike a blow." 

" Surely, Eurotas, you would pi-efer my trying to ffet 
this wealth by honourable" (Eurotas smiled at toe idea 
coming into either of their minds) " mther than by foul 
means." 

" Get It, get it any way, provided it be the surest and 
the speediest. You know our com})act. Either the family 
is restored to wealth and splendour, or it ends in and with 
you. It shall never luiger on in disgrace, tliat is, in 
poverty." 

" 1 know, I know, without y )ur ever}- day reminding 
me of the bitter condition," said Fulvius, wringing his 
hands, and writhing in all his body. " Give me time 
enough, and all will be well." 

" I give you time, till nil is hopeless. Things lo not 
look bright at pi-csent. But, Fulvius, it is time that I 
tell you who I am." 

" Why, were you not my father's faithful dependant, 
to whose care he intrusted me ?" 

" I was your father's elder brother, Fulvius, and am 
the head of the family. I have had but one thought, but 
one aim in life, the restoring of om* house to that great- 
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ness and splendour, fi-om which my fathei*'s negligence and 
pi*odip:ality had brought it down, 'flunking that yourfather, 
my brother, hail gi'eater abihty than myself for this work, 
I i*esi}i'ned my rights and gains to him ujwn ceHain teims; 
one of wliicfi was your guaitiianship, and the exclusive 
forming of your mind. You know how I have trained 
you, to cai*e nothing about the means, so that our great 
ends be carried." 

Fulvius, who had been riveted with amazement and 
deep attention on the speaker, shiomk into himself with 
shame, at this baring of Doth tlieir hearts. The dark old 
man fixed liis eyes more intently than ever, and went on. 

" You remember the dark and complicated crime by 
which we concentrated in your hands the divided remnant 
of family wealth." 

Fulvius covered his face with his hands and shuddered, 
tlien said entreatingly, " Oh, spare me that, Eurotas ; for 
heaven's sake spare me !" 

" Well, then," resumed the other, unmoved as ever, 
" I will l)e bi-ief. Remember, nephew, that he who does 
not recoil from a brilliant ftiture, to be gained by g^ilt, 
must not shrink from a past that j)rei)ared it by crime. 
For the ftiture will one day be the past. Let our compact, 
therefore, be sti-aightfoiward and honest ; for there is an 
honesty even in sin. Nature has given you abundance of 
selfishness and cunning, and she has given me boldness and 
remoi'selessness in directing and applying them. Our lot 
is caj^t by the same throw, — we become rich, or die, toge- 
ther." 

Fulvius, in his heai-t, cui*sed the day that he came to 
Rome, or bound liimgelf to his stern master, whose mys- 
terious tie was so much stronger than lie had known l)efbre. 
But he felt himself spell-bound to him, and powerless as 
the kid in the lion's paws. He retired to his couch with a 
heavier heart than ever ; for a dark, im]>ending fate never 
failed to weigh upon his soul, eveiy retuniing night. 

Our readei-s will perhaps be curious to know what has 
become of the third member of our woithy trio, the apos- 
tate Torquatus. When, confused and bewildered, ho ran 
to look U>t the tomb which was to guide him, it so hap- 
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penedy that, jiist within the gnlleiy which he enteredy was a 
neglected staii*cnse, cut in the sandstone, down to a lower 
Btory of the cemetery. The steps had been worn round 
and smooth, and tlie descent was precipitous. Torquatus, 
carrying his light before liim, and running heedlessly, fell 
headlong down the oj>ening, and I'emained stunned and in- 
sensible at the bottom, till long afler his companions had 
retired. He then revived ; and for some time was so con- 
fused that he knew not where he was. He arose and 
groped about, till, consciousness completely retmning, he 
remembered that he was in a catacomb, but could not make 
out bow he was alone, and in the dark. It then struck 
him, that he had a supply of ta|)ers about him, and means 
of lighting them. He employed these, and was cheered by 
finding himself again in light. But he had wandered fi*om 
the staircase, of which, indeed, he recollected nothing, and 
went on, and on, entangling himself more inextricably in 
the subterranean labyiinth. 

He felt sure that, before he had exhausted his strength 
or his tapers, he should come to some outlet. But by de- 
grees he began to feel serious alarm. One after the other 
his lights were bumt out, and his vigour began to fail, for he 
had been fasting from early morning; and lie found himself 
coming back to the same spot, after he had wandered alwut 
apparently for horn's. At first he had looked negligently 
around him, and had carelessly read the inscriptions on 
the tombs. But as he grew famter, and his hope of relief 
weaker, these solemn monuments of deatli began to speak to 
his soul, in a language that it could not refuse to hear, nor 
pretend to misunderstand. " Deposited in peace," was 
the inmate of one ; " resting in Clirist'* was another ; and 
even the thousand nameless ones around them reposed in 
silent calm, each with the seal of the Church's motlierly 
care stamped upon his place of rest. And witliin, the em- 
balmed remains awaited the sound of angelic trumi)et-notes, 
to awaken them to a happy resurrection. And he, in a 
few more hours, would be dead like them ; he was light- 
ing his last taper, and had simk down upon a heap of 
mould 5 but would he be laid in peace, by pious hands, as 
they ? On the cold groimd, alone^ he should die^ unpitied. 
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amnourned, unknown. There lie should rot; and drop to 
pieces; and if, in after years, his bones, cast out from 
Christian sepulture, should be found, tradition might con- 
jecture that they were the accursed remains of an a])ostate 
lost in the cemetery. And even they mi^ht be cast out, 
as he was, from the communion of that htulowed CTound. 

It was coming on fast; he could feel it; nis head 
reeled, his heart fluttered. The taper was getting too 
short for his fingers, and he placed it on a stone beside 
him. It might bum three minutes longer; but a drop 
filtering through the ceiling, fell upon it, and extin- 
guished it. So covetous did he feel of^ those three minutes 
more of light, so jealous was he of that little taper-end, as 
his last link with earth's joys, so anxious was he to have 
one more look at things without, lest he should be forced to 
look at those within, that he drew forth his flint and steel, 
and laboured for a quarter of an hour to get a light from 
tinder, damped by the cold perspiration on his body. And 
when he had lighted his remnant of candle, instead of pro- 
fiting by its flame to look around him* he fixed his eyes 
upon it with an idiotic stare, watching it bum down, as 
though it were the chann wliicli bound his life, and this 
must expire with it. And soon the last si)ark gleamed 
smouldering like a glow-worm, on tlie red earth, and died. 

Was he dead too ? he thought. Why not ? Darkness, 
complete and pei'petual, had come u|>on Lira. He was cut 
off for ever from consort with the living, his mouth would 
no more taste food, his eare never again hear a soimd, his 
eyes behold no light, or thing, again. He was associated 
w^ith the dead, only his grave was much larger than theirs; 
but, for all that, it was as dai'k and lonely, and closed for 
ever. What else is death ? 

No, it could not be death as yet. Death had to be 
followed by something else. But even this was coming. 
Tlie wonn was beginning to gnaw his conscience, and it 

frew apace to a viper's length, and twisted itself round his 
eait. He tried to think of pleasant things, and thej^ 
came before him ; the ouiet houre in the villa with Chro- 
matins and Polycarp, tlieir kind words, and last embrace. 
But firom the beautind vision dtuted a withering flash; ha 
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had betrayed them; he hod told of them; to wliom? To 
Fulvius aiid Corvimis. The fatal chord was touched, like 
tilie tinglmg; uei-ve of a tooth, tliat darts its agony straight 
to the centre of the brain. The drunken debauch, the 
dishonest play, the base hypocrisy, the vile treacheiy, the 
insincere apostasy, the remorseml sacrileges of the last 
days, and the murderous attempt of that morning, now 
came dancing, like demons hand in hand, in the dark be- 
fore him, shouting, laughing, jibing, weeping, moaning, 
gnashing their teeth; and sparks of ^re flyino^ before his 
eyes, from his enfeebled brain, seemed to dart &om glaring 
fcorches in their hands. He sunk down and covered his 
eyes. 

'' I may be dead, after all," he said to himself; '' for 
the infernal pit can have nothing worse than this." 

His heart was too weak for rage ; it sunk within him 
in the impotence of despair. His strength was ebbing 
fast, when he fancied he heard a distant soimd. He put 
away the thought; but the wave of a remote harmony 
beat again upon his ear. He raised himself up ; it was 
becoming distinct. So sweet it sounded, so hke a chorus 
of ang'elic voices, but in another spliere, tliat he said to 
himself, ** Who would have thought that Ilearen was so 
near to hell ! Or are they accompanying the fearful Judge 
to try me ?" 

And now a faint glimmer of light appeared at the same 
distance as the sounds ; and the words of the strain were 
clearly heaid : 

"In pace, in idipsum, dormiam et requiescam.'** 

" Those words are not for me. They mi"rht do at a mar- 
tyr's entombment ; they cannot at a reprobate's buiial." 

Tlie liglit inci*eascd ; it was like a dawn glowing into 
day ; it entered the gallery and ])assed across it, bearing in 
it, as in a mirror, a vision too distinct to be imreal. Fn-st, 
there came virgins robed and holding lami)s ; then four who 
carried between them a form wi-apped up in a white linen 
cloth, with a crown of tlioi-ns upon tlie head ; ailcr th ^m 

• *• In peace, in the selfsame, I will sleep and I will rest." P* 
iT.9. 
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tibe youthful acolyte Tarcisius bearing a censer steaming 
with perfumed smoke; and, after others of tlie clergy, the 
venerable Pontiff himself, attended by Reparatus, and an- 
other deacon. Diogenes and his sons, with son-owfiil coun- 
tenances, and many othei*s, among whom he could distin- 
guish Sebastian, closed the procession. As many bore 
bmps or tapers, the figures seemed to move in an im- 
changing atmosphere of mildest light. 

And as they passed before him, they chanted the next 
verse of tlie psalm : 

" Quoniam Tu Domine singulariter in spe constituisti 
me."* 

" Thaty* he exclaimed, rousing himself up, " that is 
for me." 

With this thought he had sprung upon his knees ; and 
by an instinct of grace, words wliich he had before heard 
came back to him like an echo ; words suited to the mo- 
ment ; words which he felt that he must speak. He crept 
forward, faint and feeble, turned along the gallery tlirough 
which the funeral procession was passing, and followed 
it, unobserved, at a distance. It entered a chamber and 
lighted it up, so that a picture of the Good Shepherd 
looked brightly down on him. But he would not pass 
the tlireshohl, whei-e he stood striking his breast and pi-ay- 
inff for mercv. 

The body had been laid upon the ground ; and otljer 
psalms and h}Tnns were sung, and prayers recite^d, all in 
that cheerful tone and joyous mooa of hopefulness, with 
which the Church has always treated of deatli. At length 
it was placed in the tomb prepared for it, uiulor an arcli. 
While this was being done, roitjuatus drew nigli to one of 
the spectators, and whispered to liim the question, 

" Whose funeral is tliis V^ 

" It is the deposition/^ ho answered, " of the blessed 
Caecilia, a blind virgin, who this morning fell into the 
hands of the soldiers, in this cemetery, and whose soul 
God took to Himself." 

" Then I am her murderer," he exclaimed, with a hol- 
low moan; and staggering foiwai'd to the holy bishop's 

* ** For Thout Lord^ liiigularly haat pUc«d me in hope." Ps, 
V. 10. 
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feet, fell prostrate before him. It was some time beibra 
his feelings could find vent in words; when these came, 
they were the ones he had resolved to utter: 

'^ Father, I have sinned before heaven, and against 
Thee, and I am not worthy to be called Thy child." 

The Pontiff raised him up kindly, and pressed him to 
his bosom, saying, ^' Welcome back, my son, whoever thou 
art, to thy Father^s house. But thou art weak and faint, 
and needest rest." 

Some refreshment was immediately procured. But Tor- 
quatus would not rest till he had publicly avowed the whole 
of his guilt, including the day's crimes ; for it was still the 
evening of the same day. AH rejoiced at the prodigal's 
return, at the lost sheejjs recovery. Agnes looted up to 
heaven from her last affectionate glance on the blind vir- 
gin's sluDud, and thought tiiat she could almost see her 
seated at the feet of her Spouse, smiling, with her eyes 
wide open, as she cast down a handful of flowers on the 
head ot the penitent, the firet-fniits of her intercession in 
heaven. 

Diogenes and his sons took cliarpre of him. An humble 
lodging was procured for liim, in a Chiistian cottage near, 
that he miglit not be witliin the reach of temptation, or of 
vengeance, and he was enrolled in the class of penitents ; 
whei-e yeai-s of expiation, shortened by the intercession of 
confessors — that is, future mart\TS — would prepare him for 
full re-admission to the privileges he had forfeited.* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TWOFOLD REYENGE. 

Sebastian's visit to the cemetery had been not merely to 
take thither lor sepulture the relics of the first martyr, but 

* The penitentiary system of the early Church will be better 
described in an^* volume that embodies the antiquity of the second 
period of ecclesiastical history, that of The Church of the Basilicas, 
It is well known, especially from the writinp:8 of St. Cyprian, that 
those who proved weak in persecution, and were subjected to public 
penance, obtained a shortening of its term, — that is, an indultfence^ — 
through the intttroeMion of oonfessorB, or of persons imprisoned for 
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to consult also with Marcellinus about his safety. His 
life was too valuable to tbe Church to be sacrmcod so 
early; and Sebastian knew how eagerly it was sought. 
Torquatus now confirmed this, by communicating Fulvius's 
designs, and the motive of his attendance at the December 
ordination. The usual papal residence was no longer safe ; 
and a bold idea had been adopted by the courageous sol- 
dier, — the " Protector of the Christians," as his acts tell 
us he had been authoiitatively called. It was to lodge 
the Pontiff — where no one could suspect him to be, and 
where no search would be dreamt of — ^in the very palace 
of the Csesars.* Efficiently disguised, the holy Bishop 
left the cemetery, and, escorted by Sebastian and Qua(( 
ratus, was safely housed in the apartments of Irene, a 
Christian lady of rank, who Uved in a remote part of the 
Palatine, in which her husband held a househola office. 

Eai'ly next morning Sebastian was with Pancratius. 
" My dear boy," he said, " you must leave Rome in- 
stantly, and go into Campania. I have horses ready for 
you and Quaai*atus ; and there is no time to be lost." 

" And why, Sebastian ?" replied the youth, with sor- 
rowM face and tearful eye. " Have I done something 
wrong, or are you doubtful of my fortitude ?" 

" Neither, I assure you. But you have promised to be 
guided by me in all things ; and I never considered your 
obedience more necessary than now." 

" Tell me why, gooa Sebastian, I pray." 

" It must be a secret as yet." 

" What, another secret !^' 

" Call it the same, to be revealed at the same time. 
But I can tell you w^hat I wriHayou to do, and that I 
tliink will satisfy you. Corvinus has got ordere to seize 
on Chromatins and all his community, yet young in the 
faith, as the wretched example of Torquatus has shown 
us ; and, what is worse, to put your old master Cassianus 
at Fundi to a ciiiel death. I want you to hasten before 
his messenger ^perhaps he may go himself), and put them 
on their guard. 

Pancratius looked up brightly again ] he saw that So- 

* This ifl related in the Acts just referred to. 
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tmstion trusted Iiim. ''Your wish is enough reason for 
me," said he, smiling; '' but I would go to the world's 
end, to save my good Cassianus, or any other fellow- 
Christians." 

He was soon ready, took an affectionate leave of his 
mother ; and before Ifome had fully shaken off sleep, he 
and Quadratus, each with well-furnished saddle-bags on 
their powei*fiil steeds, were trotting across the campagna 
of Rome, to reach the less-firequented, and safer, track of 
the Latin way. 

Gorvinus having resolved to keep the hostile expedi- 
tion in his own hands, as honourable, lucrative, and jilea- 
sant^ it was delayed a day, both that he might feel more 
con^ortable about his shoulders, and that he mi&pht make 
proper preparations. He had a chariot hired, and engas^ 
a body of Numidian runners, who could keep up witti a 
carriage at iidl speed. But he was thus a day behind 
our two Cluistians, though he, of couree, ti-avelled by 
the shorter and more boaU^n Appian i-oad. 

Wlion Pancratius arrived at tlie Villa of Statues, he 
found tlie little community already excited, by the rumours 
which had reached it, of the edict's j)ublication. He wa;S 
welcomed most warmly bv all ; and Sebastian's letter of 
advice was ivceived with deep re5|K.»ct. Pitiyer and dc- 
hbemtion succeeded its perusal, and various rciiolutions 
were taken. Marcus and Marcellianu.^, with their father 
Tranquillinus, had ali-eady gone to Home for the ordination. 
Nicostratus, Zoe, and othei-s followed them now. Chroma- 
tins, who was not destined for the crown of mai-tyrdom, 
though commemorated, by the Churcli, with liis son, on the 
11th of August, found shelter for a time in Fabiola's villa, 
for which letters had been pi-ocured from its mistress, with- 
out her knowing the reason why; for he wished to remain 
in the noighl)ourhood a little while longer. In fine, the 
villa ad StaUias was left in charge of a few faithful ser- 
vants, fully to lie depended upon. 

When the two messengers had jriven themselves and 
their hoi*ses a good rest, they ti-avelled, by the same i*oad 
as Torquatus had lately trodden, to Fundi, where they j)ut 
up at an obscm*o inn out of the town, on the Soman road 
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Pancratius soon found out his old master, who embraced 
him most affectionately. He told him his errand^ and 
entreated liim to fly, or at least conceal himself. 

"No," said the good man, "it must not be. T am 
already old, and I am weary of my unprofitable profession. 
I and my servant are the only two Cimstians in the town. 
The best famihes have, indeed, sent their cliildi*en to my 
school, because they knew it would be kept as moral as 
paganism will permit ; but I have not a friend among- my 
scholars, by reason of this very strictness. And they want 
even the natural refinement of Roman heathens. They 
are rude provincials ; and I believe there are some araonff 
the elder ones who would not scruple to take my life, if 
they could do so with impunity." 

" What a wretched life inaeed, Cassianus, you must be 
leading! Have you made no impression on tliemf * 

" Little or none, dear Pancratius. And how can I, 
while I am oblig-ed to make them read those dan^^-erous 
books, full of fiiwes, which Roman and Greek lit<»ratiire 
contain? No, I have done little by my words ; perhaps 
my death may do more f(u* them." 

Pancratius found all expostulation vain, and would 
have almost joined hira in his resolution to dio ; only he 
had promised Sebastian not to expose his life duiiiiij;- the 
loumey. But he determined to remain about the town till 
ne saw the end. 

Corvinus arrived with his men at the villa of Chroma- 
tius ; and early in the morning, rushed suddenly throuo^h 
the gates, and to the house. He found it empty. He 
searclied it through and tln-ough, but discovered neither 
a person, a book, nor a symbol of Christianity. He was 
confounded and annoyed. He looked about ; and having 
found a ser\'ant working in the garden, he asked him where 
his master was. 

" Master no tell slave where he go," was the reply, in 
a latinity con-esponding to such a nide phraseology. 

" You ai^e trifling with me. Which way did Iih and 
his companions go?" 

" Through yonder gate." 

"And then?" 
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" Look that way," answered the senraat "You see 
gate? very well; you see no more. Me work here, me see 
gate, me see no more." 

" When did they go ? at least you can answer that" 

" After the two come from Rome." 

" What two ? Always two, it seems." 

" One eood youth, very handsome, sing so sweet. The 
other very Dig, very strong, oh, very. See that young tree 
pulled up by tiie roots ? He do that as easy as me puU 
my spade out of the ground." 

" The very two," exclaimed CJorvinus, thoroughly en- 
raged. " A^ain that dastardly boy has marred mj plans 
and destroyed my hopes. He shaD suffer well for it." 

As soon as he was a little rested, he resumed his jour- 
ney, and determined to vent all his farj on his old master; 
unless, indeed, he whom he considered his evil genius should 
have been there before him. He was engaged during his 
journey, in plotting vengeance upon master and fellow-stu- 
dent; and he was aelio^hted to fir;d, that one at least was at 
Fundi, when he arrived. He showed the governor his order 
for the arrest and punishment of Oassianus, as a most dan- 
gerous Christian; out that officer, a humane man, remarked 
that the commission superseded ordinary jiuisdiction in the 
matter, and gave Corvinus full power to act. He offered 
him the assistance of an executioner, and other requisites; 
but they were declined. Corvinus had brouglit an abimd- 
ant supply of strength and cnielty, in his own body-guard. 
He took, however, a public officer with him. 

He proceeded to the school-house when filled with 
scholars ; shut the doors, and reproached Cassianus, who 
advanced with open hand and countenance to greet him, 
as a conspirator against the state and a perfidious Chris- 
tian. A shout arose from the boyish mob; and by its tone, 
and by the look which he cast around, Corvinus learnt 
there were many present like himself — voung bears* cubs, 
with full-grown hyaenas' hearts within tliem. 

" Boys ! " he shouted out, " do you love your mas^^r, 
Cassianus ? He was once mine too, and I owe him manv 
• grudge." 

A yell of execration broke out from the benches. 
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*' Then I have good news for you ; here is permission 
from the divine Emperor Maximian; for you to do what 
you like to him." 

A shower of books, writing-tablets, and other school 
missiles, was directed acuinst the master, who stood un- 
moved, with his arms folded, before his persecutor. Then 
came a rush from all sides, with menacing attitudes of a 
brutal onslaught. 

" Stop, stop," cried out Corvmus, " we must go more 
systematically to work than this." 

He had reverted in thought to the recollection of his 
own sweet school-boy days; that time which most look 
back on from hearts teeming with softer feelings, than the 
contemplation of present things can suggest. He in* 
dulged in the reminiscence of that early season in which 
others find but the picture of unselfish, joyous, happy hours ; 
and he sought in the recollection what would most have 
gi-atified him then, that lie might bestow it as a boon on 
the hopeful youths around liim. But he could tliink of 
nothing that would have been such a treat to him, as to 
pay back to his master every stroke of coiTection, and write 
m blood upon him evei-y word of reproach, that he had 
received. Delightful thought, now to be fulfilled ! 

It is far fi-om our intention to lian-ow the feeling-s of 
our gentle readers, by descriptions of the cruel and fiendish 
torments inflicted by the heathen pei'secutoi's on our Cliris- 
tian forefathers. Few are more homble, yet few better 
authenticated, than the torture practised on the mart}T 
Cassianus. Placed, bound, in the midst of his ferocious 
young tijjei-s, he was left to be the lingering victim of 
their feeble ciiielty. Some, as the Christian poet Pruden- 
tius tells us, cut their tasks upon him with the steel points, 
used in engi-aving wiitinff on wax-covered tablets ; othei-s 
exercised the ingenuity of a precocious bnitality, by inflict- 
mg every possible torment on his lacerated body. Loss of 
blood, ana acute pain, at length exhausted him ; and lie fell 
on the floor, without power to rise. A shout of exultation 
followed, new insults were inflicted, and the troop of youth- 
ful demons broke loose, to tell the story of theu* sport at 
their respective homes. To give Christians decent burial 
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never entered into the mmde of their persecnton; and 
Corvinus, who hod e^lutted liia eyes with the spectacle of his 
vengeance, and hod urged on the first efforts ftt crueltv of 
his ready instruments, left the expiiin^ man where he lay, 
to die unnuticed. His iaithful Bervant, however, raised 
him u{), and laid him on his hed, and sent a token, us be 
had preconcerted, to Pancratius, who wna soon at liis side, 
' while his companion looked aA«r preparations for their de- 
parture. The youth was horrifiea at what he beheld, and 
at the recital of his old master's exquisite torture, as he 
was edi£ed by the account of bis patience. For not a word 
of reproach had escaped him, and prayer alone hod occu- 
pied bis thoughts and tongue. 

Cassinnus recognised his dear pupil, smiled upon bim, 
pressed his liond m his own, hut could not Bpeak. After 
lingering till morning, be placidly expired. The last rites 
of CJirisfitin sepulture were modestly paid to him on the 
EDot, for tlie house was bis ; and Poncratius hurried from 
the scene, with a heavy heart and a no Blight rising of its 
indignation, against the heartless savage who Iiad devised 
and witnessed, without remorse, such a tragedy. 

lie was mistaken, however. No sooner was his re- 
venge fulfilled than Cor^-inus felt all the disifrace and 
sliame of what he hnd done ; he feai-ed it should be known 
to his fiitber, wlio had always esteemed Cassianus; he 
feoi-etl the anwr of the pai-ents, whose children be had that 
day eiFeetuaJlv domoi-alised, and fleshed to little less tlian 
pim'icide. ife oi-dercd Ids horses to be hampssed, hut was 
told they must liave some more hours' rest. This increased 
Ids displeasure; remorse tormented him, and he sat down 
to drink, a>i<l so drown care and pass time. At length he 
started nn his journey, and after baiting for an hour or 
two, jnisheil on through the night. The road was heavy 
from continued i-ain, und ran along the side of the great 
camil wbicli rlrains the Pontine msirshes, and between two 

Cin'VLiius Imrt drank again at his halt, and was healed 
with wine, vpxiifion, and remoi'se. The dragginn: pace of 
his jnded steeds jii-ovoked him, and be kept losliing them 
fiu-iously on. While they were thus excited, they bsaid 
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the tramp of horses coming fast on behind^ and dashed for- 
ward at an uncontrollable speed. The attendants were soon 
left at a distance^ and the frig-htened horses passed between 
the trees on to the narrow path by the canal; and galloped 
forwai^d, rocking the chaiiot from side to side at a reckless 
rate. The horsemen behind hearing the violent rush of hoofe 
and wheels, and the shout of the followers, clapped spurs 
to their horses, and pushed gallantly forward. They had 
passed the runners some way when they heard a crasn and 
a plunge. The wheel had struck the trunk of a tree, the 
chariot had turned over, and its half-drunken driver had 
been tossed head over heels into the water. In a moment 
Pancratius was off his horse and by the side of the canal, 
together with his companion. 

By the faint light of the rising moon, and by the sound 
of his voice, the youth recognised Corvinus struggling in 
the muddy stream. The side was not deep, but tue high 
clayey bank was wet and sHmy, and every time he at- 
tempted to climb it, liis foot sliimed, and he fell back into 
the deep water in the middle. He was, in fact, already be- 
coming benumbed and exhausted by his wintiy bath. 

" It would serve him right to leave liim there," mut- 
tered the rough centurion. 

" Hush, Qnadi-atus ! how can you say «?o ? give me 
hold of your hand. So !" said the youth, leai mg over the 
bank, and seizing his enemy by his ai-m, just as he was re- 
laxing his hold on a witlicred shnib, and falling back faint- 
ing into tlie stream. It would have heen his last plnntre. 
They pulled him out and laid him on tlie road, a pitiaule 
figiu-e for his gi*eatest foe. Thoy cliafed his temples and 
hands ; and he hjid begim to revive, when his attendants 
came up. To their care tliey consigned him, together with 
his ])iu-se, which had fallen tVom liis belt, as tliey drew hmi 
from the canal. But Pancratius took possession of his 
own |)en-knife, which dropped out with it, and which Cor- 
vinus caiTied about him, as evidence to convict liini of hav- 
ing cut down the edict. The servants ])retende(l to Cor- 
vinus, wlien he had regained consciousness, that tliey had 
drawn him out of the water, but that his pui^se nmst have 
been lost in it^ and lay still buiied in the deep mud. They 
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bore him to a neighbouring^ cottage, while the carriage was 
being repaired ; and had a good carouse with his money 
while he slept. 

Two acts of revenge had been thus accomplished in 
ime day, — the pagan and the Christian. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE PVBUC WORKS. 

If, before the edict, the ThermaB of Dioclesian were being 
er^^d by the labour and sweat of Christian prisoners, it 
will not appear smrprising, that their number and their suf- 
ferings should have greatly increased, with the growing in* 
tensity of a most savage persecution. That emperor himself 
was expected for the inauguration of his favourite build- 
ing, and liands were doubled on the work to expedite its 
completion. Chains of supposed culpnts arrived each day 
from the port of Luna, from Sardinia, and even from the 
Crimea, or Chersonesus, where they had been engaffed in 
Quarries or mines ; and were put to labour in the harder 
ctepartments of the building art. To transport materials, 
to saw and cut stone and marble, to mix the mortar, and 
to build up the walls, were the duties allotted to the reh*- 
gious culprits, many of whom were men little accustomed 
to«uch menial toil. Tlie only recompense which they I'e- 
ceived for their labour, was that of the mules and oxen which 
shared their occupation. Little better, if better, than a sta- 
ble to sleep in, food sufficient in quantity to keep up their 
sti'ength, clothing enough to guard them from the incle- 
mency of the season, this was all they had to expect. Fet- 
tere on their ancles, heavy chains to prevent their escape, 
increased their sufferings ; and task-masters, acceptable in 
projiortion as they were unreasonable, watched every gang 
witli lash or stick in hand, ever ready to add pain to toil, 
whether it were to vent their own wanton cruelty upon 
unresisting objects, or to please their crueller masters. 
But the Christians of Rome took pecuHar care of these 
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olessed confessors, who were particnlarlj venerated by 
them. Their deacons visited them^ by bribing their guards : 
and young men would boldly venture among them, and 
distribute more nourishing food, or warmer clothing to 
them, or give them the means of conciliating their keepers, 
so as to obtain better ti-eatment at their hands. They 
would then also recommend themselves to their prayers, as 
they kissed the chains, and the bruises, which these holy 
confessors bore for Christ. 

This assemblage of men, convicted of serving faithfidly 
their divine Master, was useful for another purpose. Like 
the stew in which the luxiuious Lncullus kept his lampreys 
ready fattened for a banquet ; like the cages in which rare 
birds, the pens in which well-fed cattle, were preserved for 
the sacrifice, or the feast of an imperial anniversary; like 
the dens near the amphitheatre, in which ferocious beasts 
were fed for exhibition at the public gumes ; just so were the 
public works the presei-ves, from which at any time could 
be drawn the materials for a sanguinary hecatomb, or a 
gratification of the popular api)etite for cniel spectacles, on 
any occasion of festivity ; public stores of food for those 
fierce animals, whenever the Roman people wished to share 
in their savage propensities. 

Such an occasion was now approaching. The persecu- 
tion had lingered. No person of note had been yet cap- 
tured ; the failures of tne first day had not been fully 
repaired; and something more wliolesale was expectedf. 
The people demanded more sport; and an approaching 
imperial birthday justified their gratification. The wild 
beasts, which Sebastian and Pancratius had heard, yet 
roared for their lawfiil prey. " Ckristmnos ad leanes** 
mio^ht seem to have been intei^preted by them, as meaning 
" that the Christians of right belonged to them." 

One afternoon, towards the end of December, Corviniis 
proceeded to the Baths of Dioclesian, accompanied by 
Catulus, who had an eye for proper combatants in the 
amphitheatre, such as a good dealer would have for cattle 
in a fair. He called for Rabirius, the superintendent of 
tlie convict department, and said to him, 

'* Rabirius, I am come by order of the emperor, to 
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select a sufficient number of the wicked Christianfi under 
your charge, for the honour of fighting in the amphitheatre, 
on occasion of the coming festival." 

^^ Really/* answered the officer, " I have none to spare. 
I am obliged to finish the work in a given time, and I 
cannot do so, if I am left shoi-t of hands. 

" I cannot help that ; others will be got to replace 
those that are taken from you. You must walk Catulus 
and myself through your works, and let us choose those 
that will suit us." 

Rabirius, grumbhng at this unreasonable demand, sub- 
mitt^ neveitheless to it, and took them into a vast area, 
just vaulted over. It was entered by a circular vestibule 
lifi^hted from above, like the Pantheon. This led into one 
of the shorter arms of a cruciform hall of noble dimensions, 
into which opened a number of lesser, though still hand- 
some, chambers. At each angle of the hdl, where the 
arms intersected one another, a huge granite pillar of one 
block had to be erected. Two were already in their places, 
one was girt with ropes delivered round capstans, ready to 
be wised on the raon-ow. A number of men were actively 
emj)loyed in making final prepamtions. Catulus nudged 
Corvinus, and pointed, with his thumb, to two fine youths, 
who, sti'ipped slave-fashion to their waists, were specimens 
of manly athletic foi-ms. 

" I must have those two, Rabirius," said the willing 
purveyor to wild beasts ; " they will do channingly. I am 
siu*e tliey are Christians, they work so cheerfully." 

" I cannot possibly spare them at present. They ai-e 
worth six men, or a pair of horses, at least, to me. Wait 
till the heavy work is over, and then they are at your 



service." 



" What are their names, that I may take a note of 
them ? And mind, keoj) them up in good condition." 

" They are called Largus and Smaragdus ; they are 
young men of excellent family, but work like plebeians, 
and will go with you nothing loth." 

" They shall have their wish," said Corvinus, with 
great glee. And so they had later. 

As they went through the works, however, they picked 
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out a number of captives^ for many of wliom Habirius 
made resistance, but genei-ally in vain. At lengtb they 
came near one of those chambers which ilanked the southern 
side of the longer arm of the hall. In one of them tliey 
saw a number of convicts (if we must use the term) resting: 
after their labour. The centre of the group was an old 
man, most venerable in appearance, with a long whijbe 
beard streaming on his breast, mild in aspect, gentle in 
word, cheerful m his feeble action. It was the confessor 
Satm-ninus, now in his eightieth year, yet loaded with two 
heavy chains. At each side were the more youthful 
labourers, Gyriacus and Sisinnius, of whom it is recorded, 
that, in addition to their own task-work, one on each side, 
they bore up his bonds. Indeed, we are told that their 
particidar delight was, over and above their own assigned 
portion of toil, to help their weaker brethren, and penorm 
their work for them.* But their time was not yet come ; 
for both of them, before they received their crowns, were 
ordained deacons in the next pontificate. 

Several otlier captives lay on the ground, about tb 
old man's feet, as he, seated on a block of marble, w& 
talking to them, with a sweet gravity, which riveted thei 
attention, and seemed to make them forget their suffering! 
What was he saying to them ? Was he requiting Cyriacua 
for his extraordinary charity, by telling him, that, in com- 
memoration of it, a portion of the immense pile which they 
were toiling to raise, would be dedicated to God, under 
his invocation, become a title, and close its line of titulars 
by an illustrious name if Or was he recounting another 
more glorious vision, how this smaller oratory was to be 
superseded and absorbed by a gloi-ious temple in honour of 
the Queen of Angels, whicu should comprise the entire of 
that superb hall, with its vestibule, under the directing 
skill of the mightiest artistic genius that the world should 
ever see ? J What more consoling thought could have been 

* See Piazza, on the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli^ in hid 
work on the Stations of Kome. 

f The last cardinal of the extinct title of St. Cyriacus's, formed 
out of a part of these Baths, was Cardinal Bembo. 

X Michelangelo. The noble and beaatifttl church of 8ta. MariA 
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roaclisafed to those poor oppressed captives, than that 
they were not so mucn erecting* baths for the luxury of a 
heathen people, or the prodietility of a wicked emperor, as 
in truth ouilding' up one of the stateliest churches m which 
.the true God is worshipped, and the Vii'gin Mother, who 
bore Him incarnate, is affectionately honoured ? 
. From a distance Corvinus saw the group ', and paus 
ing, asked the superintendent the names of those who 
composed it. He enumerated them readily ; then added, 
'^ You may as well take that old man, if you like ; for he 
is not worth his keep, so far as work g;oes. 

" Thank you," replied Con-inus, " a pretty figure he 
would cut in the amphitheati^. The people are not to be 
put off with decrepit old creatures, wnom a single stroke 
of a beards or tiger s paw kills outnght. They like to see 
young blood flowing, and plenty of life struggling against 
wounds and blows, uefore death comes to oecide the con* 
test. But there is one thei*e whom you have not named. 
His face is turned fi-om us ; he has not the prisoner's garb, 
nor any kind of fetter. "Who can it be?" 

" 1 do not know his name," ans^'cred Rabiriusj "but 
he is a fine youth, wlio s|)ends much of his time among 
the convicts, relieves them, and even at times helps them 
in their work. He paj's, of course, well for being allowed 
all this ^ so it is not our business to ask questions." 

"But it is mine, though," said Corvinus, sharply; 
and he advanced for this purpose. The voice caught the 
stranger's ear, and he turned i*ound to look. 

Corvinus sprung upon ]iim with the eye and action of 
a wild beast, seizea him, and called out, with exultation, 
'^ Fetter him instantly. Tliis time at least, Pancratius, 
thou shalt not escape." 

dcgli Angcli was made by him out of the central hall and circular 
▼estibule, described in the text. The floor was afterwards raised, 
and thus the pillars were shortened, and the height of the building 
diminbhcd by several feet. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THS PRISON. 

If a modern Christian wishes really to know what his 
foi'efathers underwent for the faith, during three centuries 
of persecution, we would not have him content himself 
witn visiting the catacombs, as we have tried to make him 
do, and thus learning' what sort of life they were compelled 
lo lead; but we would advise him to peruse those imperish- 
able records, the Acts of the Martyrs^ which will show 
him how they were made to die. We know of no writings 
so moving, so tender, so consoling, and so ministering <rf 
strength to faith and to hope, after God's inspired words, 
as these venerable monuments. And if our reader, so ad- 
vised, have not leisure sufficient to read much ujwn this 
subject, we would limit him willingly to one specimen, 
the genuine Acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas. It is tioie 
that they will be best read by the scholar in their plain 
African latinity; but we trust that some one will soon 
give us a worthy English version of these, and some other 
similar, early Christian documents. The ones which we 
have singled out are the same as were known to St. Augus- 
tine, and cannot be read by any one without emotion. If 
the reader would compare the morbid sensibility, and the 
overstrained excitement, endeavoured to be pnxfuced by a 
modem French writer, in the imaginary journal of a cul- 
prit condemned to death, down to the immediate approach 
of execution, with the unaffected pathos, and charming 
truthftdness, which pervades the corresponding narrative 
of Vivia Perpetua, a delicate lady of twenty-one yeai-s of 
age, he would not hesitate in concluding, how mucli more 
natural, graceful, and interesting are tlie simple recitals 
of Christianity, than the boldest fictions of poetry. And 
when our minds are sad, or the petty persecutions of our 
times incline our feeble hearts to murmur, we cannot do 
better than turn to that really golden, because truthful 
legend, or to the history of the noble martyrs of Vienna, 
or Lyons, or to the many similar, still extant records^ to 

8 
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nerve our courage, by tlie contemplation of what children 
and women, catechumens and slaves, suffered, unmurmur 
ing, for Christ. 

But we ai'e wandering from our narrative. Pancratius, 
with some twenty more, fettered, and chained together, 
were led through the streets to prison. As they were thus 
dragged along, staggering and stumbling helplessly, they 
were nnmercifiilly struck by the ^ards who conducted 
them ; and any persons near enougn to reach them, dealt 
diem blows and kicks without remorse. Those further 
off pelted them with stones or ofial, and assailed them with 
insulting ribaldry.* They reached the Mamertine pnson 
at last, and were thrust down into it, and found there 
already other victims, of both sexes, awaiting their time of 
sacrifice. The youth had just time, while lie was being 
handcuffed, to request one of the captors to inform his 
mother and Sebastian of what had happened ; and he slipt 
his purse into his hand. 

A prison in ancient Home was not the place to which 
a poor man might com*t committal ; hopinpf there to enjoy 
better fare and lodging than he did at home. Two or 
three of these duncreons, for they are notliing Ix^ttor, 
still remain ; and a brief description of the one which we 
have mentioned, will give our i*eaders some idea of wliat 
confe^orship cost, independent of martyrdom. 

Tlie Mamertine prison is composed of two sr |uare sub- 
teiTanean chambers, one below the other, with only one 
round aperture in the centre of each vault, through which 
alone lignt, air, food, furniture, and men could pass. When 
the upper stoiy was fiill, we may imagine how much of 
the two first could reach the lower. No other means v 
of ventilation, dminage, or access, could exist. Tlie walls, 
of large stone blocks, had, or rather have, rings fastened 
into them, for securing the prisonere ; but many used to be 
laid on the floor, with their feet fastened in thestocks ; and 
the ingenious cruelty of the pci-secutors often increasod the 
discomfort of the stone damp floor, by strewing with liroken 
potsherds this only bed allowed to the mangled limbs, and 

* See the account of St Fothinns, Jtuinart^ L p. 145, ed. Aug. 
1802 
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welled backs, of the tortured Christians. Hence we havo 
in Africa a company of martyrs, headed bv SS. Saturninus 
and Dativus, who all perished through their sufferings in 
prison. And the acts of the Lyonese martyns inform us, 
that many new-comers expired in the jail, killed by its 
severities, before their bodies had endured any torments; 
while, on the contrary, some who returned to it so cruelly 
tortured that their recovery appeared hopeless, without any 
medical or other assistance, tnere regamed their health.* 
At the same time the Christians bought access to theso 
abodes of pain, but not of sorrow, and furnished whatever 
could, under such circumstances, relieve the sufferings, and 
increase the comforts, temporal and spiritual, of these most 
cherished and venerated of their brethren. 

Roman justice reouired at least the outward forms of 
trial ; and hence the Christian captives were led from their 
dungeons before the tinbunal ; wliere they were subjected 
to an interrogatory, of which most precious examples have 
been preserved in the proconsular Acts of Mai^tyi-s, just 
as they were entered by the secretaiy or registrar of the 
court. 

When the Bishop of Lyons, Pothinus, now in liis nine- 
tieth year, was asked, " Who is the God of the Christians ?" 
he replied, with simple dignity, " If thou shalt be worthy, 
thou shalt know."t Sometimes the judge would enter into 
a discussion with his prisoner, and necessarily get the worst 
of it ; tliough the latter would seldom go further with him, 
than simply reiterate his plain profession of the Christian 
faith. Often, as in the case of one Ptolomaeus, beautifully 
recited by St. Justin, and in that of St. Perpetua, he was 
content to ask the simple question. Art thou a Christian ? 
and upon an affirmative reply, proceeded to pronounce ca- 
pital sentence. 

Pancrathis and his companion stood before the judge ; 
for it wanted only three days to tlie mnnuSj or games, at 
vvliich they were to " fight with wild beasts." 

" What art thou ?" he asked of one. 



♦ Huinart, p. 145. 

f ** Si dignus fiieris, oognoacef." 1&. 
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'^ I am a Christian, hj the help (if Gknl/' was the 
jomder. 

'^ And who art thou?" said the prefect to Rusticiis. 

'^ I am, indeed^ a slave of Caesar's/' answered the pri- 
soner ; '^ but becoming a Christian, I have been freed by 
Christ Himself; and by His grace and mercy, I have been 
made partaker of the same hope as those whom you see." 

Then turning to a holy pnest, Lucianus, venerable for 
his years and his virtues, the judge thus aiddressed him : 
'^Come, be obedient to the gods themselves, and to the 
imperial edicts." 

^' No one," answered the old man, '^ can be repre- 
hended or condemned who obeys the precepts of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour." 

** What sort of learning and studies dost thou pursue 7" 

^^ I have endeavourea to master every science, and 
have tried every variety of learning. But finally I adhered 
to the doctrines of dhristianity ; although they do not 
please those who follow the wanderings ot false opinions." 

^' Wretch ! dost thou find delight in tJiat learning?" 

^^ The greatest ', because I follow the Christians in 
right doctrine." 

" And what is that doctrine ?" 

" The right doctrine, which we Christians piously hold, 
is to believe in one God, the Maker and Creator of all 
things visible and invisible ; and to confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, anciently foretold by the prophets, 
who will come to judge mankind, and is the preacher and 
master of salvation, to those who will learn well under 
Him. I indeed, as a mere man, am too weak and insignifi- 
cant to be able to utter any thing great of His irifinite 
Ddty : this ofiice belongs to the prophets."* 

" Thou art, methinks, a master of error to others, and 
deservest to be more severely punished than the rest. Let 
this Lucianus be kept in the nerve (stocks) with his feet 
stretched to the fifth hole.f — And you two women, what 
are your names and condition ?" 

* See tiie Acts of St. Justin. Ruinart^ p. 1 29. 

f This is mentioned as the extreme possible extension. 
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^' I am a Ofaristian, who have no spouse but Christ. 
My name is Secunda/' replied the one. 

'^ And I am a widow, named Rufina, professing the 
same saving faith/' continued the other. 

At len^h, after having put similar questions, and re- 
ceived similar answers from all the others, except from one 
wretched man, who, to the grief of the rest, wavered and 
agreed to offer sacrifice, the prefect turned to Pancratius, 
and thus addressed him. '^And now, insolent youth^ 
who hadst the audacity to tear down the edict of the 
divine emperors, even for thee there shall be mercy, if 
yet thou wilt sacrifice to the gods. Show thus at once 
thy piety and thy wisdom ; for thou art yet but a strip- 
ling. 

Pancratius signed himself with the sign of the saving 

cross, and calmly repHed, " I am the servant of Christ. 
Him I acknowledge by my mouth, hold firm in my heart, 
bicesmntly adore. Inis youth which you behold in me 
has the wisdom of grey hairs, if it worship but one God. 
But your gods, with those who adore them, are destined 
to eternal destruction."* 

" Strike him on the mouth for his blasphemy, and 
beat him with rods," exclaimed the angry judge. 

" I thank thee," repKed meekly the noble youth, " that 
tnus I suffer some of tlie same punishment as was inflicted 
on my Lord."t 

The prefect then pronoimced sentence in the usual form. 
" Lucianus, Pancratius, Rusticus, and othei"S, and the 
women Secunda and Rufina, who have all owned them- 
selves Christians, and refuse to obey the sacred emperor, 
or worship the gods of Rome, we order to be exposed to 
wild beasts, in tlie Flavian amphitheatre." 

The mob howled with delight and hatred, and accom- 
panied the confessors back to tneir prison with this rough 
music ; but they were gradually overawed by the dignity 
of their gait, and the shining calmness of their counte- 
nances. Some men asserted that they must have per- 

* lb. p. 56, Acts of St FeliciUs and her sons, 
t p. SSO, Acts of St Pcipetuft, Ae. 
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fumed ihemselTes, for they could peroeiye a fragrant at- 
mosphere sunpunding their persons.* 



CHAPTER XXn. 

TBS TIATICUII. 

A TRUE contrast to the fury and discord without, was 
the scene within the prison. Peace, serenity, cheerfulness, 
and joy reigned there ; and the rough stone walb and 
vaults re-echoed to the chant of psalmody, in which 
Pancratius was precentor, and in which depth called out 
to depth ; for the prisoners in the lower dungeon responded 
to those above, and kept up the alternation of verses, 
in those psalms which the circumstances naturally sug- 
gested. 

The eve of " fighting with," that is being torn to 
pieces by, wild beasts, was always a day of greater liberty. 
The friends of the intended victims were admitted to see 
them; and the Ghiistians boldly took full advantage of 
the permission to flock to the prison, and commend 
themselves to the prayers of the blessed confessors of 
Christ. At evening they were led forth, to enjoy what 
was called the free supper, that is, an abundant, and 
even luxurious, public least. The table was surrounded 
by pagans, curious to watch the conduct and looks of the 
morrow's combatants. But they could discern neither 
the bravado ana boisterousness, nor the dejection and bit- 
terness, of oi-dinary culpnrs. To the guests it was tnily 
an agape, or love-feast ; for they supped with calm joy- 
fulness amidst cheerful conversation. Pancratius, however, 
once or twice, reproved the unfeeling curiosity, and rude 
remarks of the crowd, saying, " To-mon*ow is not suflicient 
for you, because you love to look ujwn the objects of your 
^ture hatred. To-dav you are our friends; to-morrow 
our foes. But mark woll our countenances, that you 
may know them again in the day of judgment/' Aluny 

* p. 219, Ih, 146, Acts of Lyonese Martyrs. 



f. 
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retired at this rebuke, and not a few were led by it to 
conversion.* 

But while the perseaito rs . th us prroared a feast for the 
bodies of tlieu* victims, tlie GjftaU^ their mother, had been 
pi-ejparing: a much more daintywmauet for the souls of her 
children. They had been constantly attended on by the 
deacons, particularly Reparatus, who would gladly have 
joined their company. But his duty forbade this at pre- 
sent.^ After, thererore, having provided as well as pos- 
sible for their temporal wants, he had arranged with the 
pious priest Dionysius, who still dwelt in tne house of 
Agnes, to send, towards evening, sufficient portions of the 
Bread of life, to feed, eai'ly in tne morning of their battle, 
the champions ^of Christ. Although the deacons bore the 
consecrated elements from the principal church to others, 
where they were only distributed by the titulars, the office 
of conveying them to the mai'tyrs in prison, and even to 
the dying, was committed to inferior ministers. On this 
day, that the hostile passions of heathen Rome were un- 
usually excited by the coming slaughter of so many Chris- 
tian victims, it was a work of more than common danger 
to discharge this duty. For the revelations of Torquatus 
had made it known, that Fulvius had carefully noted all 
the ministers of the sanctuary, and given a description of 
them to his numerous active spies. Hence they could 
scarcely venture out by day, unless thoroughly disguised. 

The saci'ed Bread was prepared, and the priest tmned 
ix)Tmd from the altar on whicn it was placed, to see who 
would be its safest bearer. Before any other could step 
forward, the young acolyte Tarcisius knelt at his feet. 
With his hands extended befbre him, ready to receive the 
sacred deposit, with a countenance beautiful in its lovdy 
innocence as an angel's, he seemed to entreat for prefer- 
ence, and even to claim it. 

" Thou art too young, my child," said the kind priest, 
filled with admiration oitiie picture before him. 

" My youth, holy father, will be my best protection. 
Oh ! do not refuse me this great honour." Tlie tears 
stood in the boy's eyes, and his cheeks glowed with a mo- 

• lb. p. 219. 
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dest emotion, as he spoke these words. He stretched finih 
his hands eagerly, and his entreaty was so full of fervour 
and courage, that the plea was uresistible. The priest 
took the Divine Mysteries Mapped up carefully in a linen 
cloth, then in an outer <!a)binng, and put them on his 
palms saying : 

'^ Remember, Tarcisius, what a treasure is intrjsted 
to thy feeble care. Avoid public places as thou goest 
along I and remember that holy things must not be deli- 
vered to dogs, nor pearls be cast before swine. Thou wilt 
keep safely God's sacred gifts V 

" I will die rather than betray them," answered the 
holv youth, as he folded the heavenly trust in the bosom 
of his tunic, and with cheerfid reverence started on his 
journey. There was a gravity bcnrond the usual expres- 
sion of his vears stamped upon his countenance, as he 
tripped hghtfy alonff the streets, avoiding equaUy the more 
public, and the too low, thoroughfares. 

As he was approaching the door of a large mansion, 
its mistress, a rich lady without children, saw mm coming, 
and was struck with his beauty and sweetness, as, with 
arms folded on his breast, he was hastening on. ^' Stay 
one moment, dear child," she said, putting;' herself in his 
way : " tell me thy name, and where do thy parents 
live?" 

" I am Tarcisius, an orphan boy," he replied, looking 
up smilingly ; *' and I have no home, save one which it 
might be displeasing to thee to hear." 

^' Then come into my house and I'est ; I wish to speak 
to thee. Oh, that I had a child like thee !" 

" Not now, noble lady, not now. I have intrusted to 
me 'a most solenm and sacred duty, and I must not tarry 
a moment in its performance." 

" Then promise to come to me to-morrow ; tliis is my 
house." 

" If I am alive, I will," answered the boy with a kindled 
look, which made him appear to her as a messenger from 
a higher sphere. She watched him a long time, and after 
some deUberation determined to follow lum. Soon, how- 
ever^ she heard a tumult with horrid cries, which made 
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her pause, on ber way, until they had ceased, when she 
went on again. 

In the meantime, Tarcisius, with his thoughts fixed on 
better things than hei* inheiitance, hastened on, and shortly 
came into an open space, where boys, just escaped fi'om 
school, were beginning to play. 

" We just want one to make up the game ; where shall 
we get him?" said their leader. 

** Capital !" exclaimed another, ^^ here comes Tai*cisius, 
whom I nave not seen for an age. He used to be an ex 
ccllent hand at all sports. Come, Tarcisius," he added, 
stopping him by seizing his arm, '^whither so fast? tak(» 
a piairt in our game, that's a good fellow." 

^^I can't, Petilius, now; I really can't. I am going 
on business of great importance." 

^' But you shall," exclaimed the fii*st speaker, a strong 
and buUymg youth, laying hold of him. " I will have 
no sulking, when I want any thing done. So come, join 
us at once." 

" I entreat you," said the poor boy feelingly, " do let 
me go." 

" No such thing," replied the other. " What is that 
you seem to be caiiyine; so carefully in your bosom ? A 
letter, I suppose ; well, it will not acldle by being for half 
an hour out of its nest. Give it to me, and I will put it 
by safe while we play." And lie snatched at the saci*ed 
deposit in his breast. 

" Never, never," answered the child, looking up towai'ds 
heaven. 

" I fuill see it," insisted the other rudely ; " I will know 
what is this w mdei*!!!! seci*et." And he commenced pulling 
him TOUglily about. A ci^owd of men from the neighbour- 
hood soon^t round ; and all asked eagerly what was the 
matter. Tliey saw a boy, who, with folded aims, seemed 
endowed with a supeniatuinl sti*ength, as he resisted every 
effort of one much Digger and stronger, to make him reveal 
what he was beaiing. Cuffs, pulls, blows, kicks seemed 
to have no effect He boi-e them all without a murmur, 
or an attempt to retaliate; but he unflinchingly kept his 
purpose. 
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** Wlmt is it? what can it be?" one began to ask the 
other ; wlion Fulvius clianced to pass by, and joined the 
cii-cle round the combatants. He at once recognised Tar- 
cisiiis, liavinpf seen him at the Oi*dination ; and being asked, 
as a bettor-dressed man, the same question, he replied con- 
temptuously, as he turned on his heel, "What is it? Why 
only a Christian ass, bearing the mysteries."* 

This was enough. Fulvius, while he scorned such un* 
profitable prey, knew well the effect of his word. Heathen 
curiosity, to see the mysteries of the Christians revealed, 
and to insult them, was ai*oused, and a general demand 
was made to Tarcisius, to yield up his charge. " Never 
with life," was liis only reply. A heavy blow from a 
smith's fist nearly stunned nim, while the blood flowed 
from the wound. Another and another followed, till, co- 
vered with bniises, but with his arms crossed fhst upon his 
breast, he fell heavily on the ground. The mob closed 
upon him, and were just seizing him to tear open his 
thrice-holy trust, wlien they felt themselves pushed aside, 
right and left, by some giant sti^ength. Some went reeling 
to the further side of the square, othere wei^e spun round 
and round, they knew not how, till tliey fell where they 
were, and the rest retired before a tixW athletic officer, wlio 
was the author of this overthrow. He had no sooner cleared 
the gi'ound, than he wns on his knees, and with tears in his 
eyes, raised up the bruised and fainting boy, as tenderly as 
a mother could have done, nnd in most gentle tones asked 
him, " Are you much hurt, Tareisius ?" 

"Never mind me, Quadratus," answered he, opening 
his eyes with a smile ; " but I am l)earing the divine mys- 
teries ; take care of them." 

The soldier raised the boy in his aims with tenfold re- 
verence, as if bearing, not only the sweet victim of a youth- 
fnl sacrifice, a martyr's relics, but the very King and Loi-d 
of Martyrs, and the divine Victim of eternal salvation. 
The child's head leaned in confidence on tlie stout soldier's 
neck, but his anns nnd hands never left their watchful 
custody of the confided gift ; and his gallant beai-er felt 

* Asinut portam myuUna^ a Latin prorcrb. 
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no weight in the hallowed double burden which he caiTied. 
No one stopped him, till a lady met him and stared ama2S-> 
edly at him. She drew neai'er, and looked closer at what 
he can-ied. '^ Is it possible ?" she exclaimed with tensor, 
^ is that Tarcisius. whom I met a few moments agO; so 
fair and lovely ? Who can have done this ?" 

'^ Madam/' replied Quadratus, ^' they have murdered 
him because he was a Christian." 

The lady looked for an instant on the child's coun- 
tenance, lie opened his eyes upon her, smiled, and ex- 
pired. From that look came the light of faith : she has- 
tened to be a Christian likewise. 

The venerable Dionysius could hardly see for weep- 
ing, as he removed the child's hands, and took from his 
bosom, unviolated, the Holy of holies ; and he thought he 
looked more like an angel now, sleeping the martyr^s slum- 
ber, tlian he did when living scarcely an hour before. Quad- 
ratus himself bore him to the cemetery of Callistus, where 
he was buried amidst the admiration of older believers; 
and later the holy Pope Damasus composed for him an 
epitaph, which no one can read, without concluding that 
tne belief in the real presence of Our Lord's Body in the 
B. Eucharist was the same then as now : 

'* Tarcisium sanctum Christ! sacramenta gerentem. 
Cum male sana manus peteret vulgare profaois; 
Ipse animam potius voluit dimittere cssus 
Prodere quam canibus rabidis ccelestia membra."* 

He is mentioned in the Roman martyrology, on the 15th 
of August, as conmiemorated in the cemetery of Callistus; 

• " Christ'a secret gifts, by good Tarcisius borne, 
The mob profanely bade him to display; 
He rather gave his own limbs to be torn, 
Than Christ's celestial to mad dc^ betray.** 

Carmen xviiL 

See also Baronius*s notes to the Martyrology, The words " (Christ!) 
coelestia membra^'* applied to the Blessed Eucharist, supply one of 
tliose casual, but most striking, arguments that result from identity 
of habitual thought, more than firom the use of studied or conven- 
tional phrases* 
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whence liis relics were, in due time, translated to the ehnroh 
of St. Sylvester in Gampo, as an old inscription declares. 

News of tliis occurrence did not reach the prisoners till 
after their feast ; and perhaps the alarm that they were 
to he deprive of the spiritoal food to which theylool^ 
forward for strength, was the only one that could have over- 
cast, even slight^, the serenity of their souls. At this mo- 
ment Sehastian entered, and perceived at once that some 
unpleasant news had arrived, and as quickly divined what 
it was ; for Quadratus had already informed him of all. 
He cheered up, therefore, the confessors of Christ ; assured 
them that they should not he deprived of their coveted 
food ; then whispered a few words to Reparatus the deacon, 
who flew out immediately with a look of bright inteUigence. 

Sebastian, being known to the guards, had passed fredy 
in, and out of, the prison daily ; and had been mde&tigable 
in his care of its inmates. But now he was come to take 
his last farewell of his dearest friend, Pancratius, who had 
longed for this interview. They drew to one side, when 
the youth began : 

"Well, Sebastian, do you remember when we heard 
the wild beasts roar, fi-om your window, and looked at the 
many ganing arches of the amphitheatre, as open for the 
Christian s triumph ?" 

** Yes, my dear boy ; I remember that evening well, 
nnd it seemed to mo as if your heart anticipated then, the 
scenes that await you to-morrow." 

" It did, in tnith. I felt an inward assurance that I 
should be one of the first to appease the roaring ftiry of 
tliose deputies of human cruelty. But now that the time 
is come, I can hardly believe myself worthy of so immense 
an honour. What can I have 3one, Sebastian, not indeed 
to deseiTe it, but to be chosen out as the object of so great 
a grace ?" 

" You know, Pancratius, that it is not he who 'willeth, 
nor he that runneth, but God who hath mercy, that maketh 
the election. But tell me rather, how do* you now feel 
about to-morrow's glorious destiny ?" 

" To tell the tinith, it seems to me so magnificent, so 
far beyond my right to claim, that sometimes it app«aiii 
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more like a vision than a certainty. Does it not sound 
almost inci*edible to you, that I, who this night am in a 
cold, dark, and dismal prison, shall be, before another sun 
has set, listening to the harping^ of angelic lyres, walking 
in the procession of white-robed Samts, inhaling the per- 
fume of celestial incense, and drinking from the crystal 
waters of the stream of life ? Is it not too like what one 
may read or hear of, about another, but hardly dares to 
think is to be, in a few hours, real of himself?" 

'^ And nothing more than you have described, Pancra- 
tiusr 

" Oh, yes, far more ; far more than one can name with- 
out presumption. That I, a boy just come out of school, 
who have done nothing for Christ as yet, should be able to 
say, ' Sometime to-morrow, I shall see Him face to face, and 
worship Him, and shall receive from Him a palm and a 
crown, yea, and an affectionate embrace,* — I feel is so like 
a beautifrd hope, that it startles me to think, it will soon 
be that no longer. And yet, Sebastian," he continued fer- 
vently, seizing both his friend's hands, " it is true ; it is 
truer 

" And more still, Pancratius." 

" Yes, Sebastian, more still, and more. To close one's 
eyes upon the faces of men, and open them in full gaze on 
tne face of God ; to shut them upon ten thousand coimte- 
ntmces scowling on you with hatred, contempt, and fury, 
from every step of tne amphitheatre, and unclose tliem in- 
stantly upon that one sunlUce intelligence, whose splendour 
would dazzle or scorch, did not its beams surround, and 
embrace, and welcome us ; to dart them at once into the 
furnace of God's heart, and plunge into its burning ocean 
of mercy and love without fear of destruction : surely, Se- 
bastian, it sounds like presumption in me to say, that to- 
morrow — nay, hush ! the watchman from the capitol is 
proclaiming midnight — that to-day, to-day, I shall enjoy 
all this !" 

" Happy Pancratius !" exclaimed the soldier, " you an- 
ticipate ali*eady by some hours the raptures to come." 

'^ And do you know, dear Sebastian," continued the 
youth^ as if unconscious of the interruption^ ^^ it looks to 
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me 80 good and morcifiil in Gkx!, to gnjkt me such a death. 
How much more willingly must one at mj age face it^ 
when it puts on end to all that is hateful on emky when 
it extinguishes hut the siglit of hideous beasts and sinning 
men, scarcely less frightml than they, and hushes only the 
fiendlike yells of both ! How much more trying would it 
be to part with the last tender look of a mother like mine, 
and snut one's ears to the sweet plaint of her patient 
Yoice ! True, I shall see her and hear her, for the last 
time, as we have arranged, to-morrow before my fight : 
but I know she will not unnerve me." 

A tear had made its way into the affectionate boy's 
eye ; but he suppressed it, and said with a gay tone^ 

" But, Sebastian, you have not fulfilled your promise* 
— ^your double promise to me, — to tell me the secrets you 
concealed fix)m me. This is your last opportunity; so, 
come, let me know all." 

" Do you i*emeraber well what the secrets were ?" 

" Rig-ht well, indeed, for they have much perplexed 
me. Fii*st on that night of the meeting in your apart- 
ments, you said there was one motive strong enough to 
check vour ardent desii'e to die for Clunst ; and lately you 
refused to give mo yom* reason for despatching me hastilv 
to Campania, and joined this secret to the other : how, 1 
cannot conceive." 

" Yet they form but one. I liad promised to watch 
over your true welfare, Pancratius : it was a duty of friend- 
ship and love that I had assumed. I saw your eagemeio 
after martyrdom ; I knew the ardent temperament of your 
youtlifid lieart ; I dreaded lest you should commit your- 
self by some over-daring action, which might tarnish, even 
as lightly as a breath does finely-tempered steel, the purity 
of your 3esire, or tip with a passing Wight one single leaf 
of your palm. I determined, therefore, to restrain my own 
enruest longings, till I had seen you safe through danger. 
Was this riffht ?" 

" Oil, it was too kind of you, dear Sebastian ; it was 
nobly kind. But how is this connected with my journey?" 

** If I had not sent you away, you would have lieen 
seized for your boldly tearing down the edict, or your 
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buke of the judge in his court. You would have been 
certainly condemned, and would have suifered for Chnst; 
but your sentence would have proclaimed a different, and 
a civil, offence, that of rebellion against the emperors. 
And moreover, my dear boy, you womd have been singled 
out for a triumph. You would have been pointed at by 
the very heathens with honour, as a gallant and daring 
youth; you might have been dLlsturbed, even in your 
conflict, oy a transient cloud of pride ; at any rate, you 
would have been spared that ignominy, which forms the 
distinctive merit and the special glory of dying for simply 
being a Christian." 

"Quite true, Sebastian," said Pancratius with a blush, 

" But when I saw you," continued the soldier, " taken 
in the performance of a generous act of charity towards 
the contessors of Christ; when I saw you dragged through 
the streets, chained to a galley-slave, as a common cul- 
prit ; when I saw you pelted and hooted, like otlier be- 
lievers ; when I heard sentence pronounced on you in 
conmion with the rest, because you are a Christian, and for 
nothing else, I felt that my task was ended ; I would not 
have raised a finger to save you." 

" How like God's love has yours been to me — so wise, 
so generous, and so unsparing !" sobbed out Panci-atius, 
as he tlirew himself on the soldier's neck; then continued: 
" Promise me one thing more : that this day you will keep 
near me to the end, and will secure my last legacy to my 
mother." 

" Even if it cost my life, I will not fail We shall not 
be parted long, Pancratius." 

The deacon now gave notice that all was ready, for 
offering up the holy oblation in the dungeon itself. The 
two youths looked round, and Pancratius was indeed 
amazed. The holy priest Lucianus was laid stretched on the 
floor, with his limbs painfully distended in the cataafa or 
stocks, so that he could not rise. Upon his breast Repa- 
ratus had spread the thi'ee linen cloths requisite for the 
altar: on them was laid the unleavened bread, and the 
mingled chalice, which the deacon steadied with his bond. 
The head of the aged priest was held up, as he read the 
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accustomed prayers, and performed the prescribed eer»* 
monies of the oolation ana consecration. And then «ich 
one, approaching devoutly, and with tears of gratitude, 
receivea from his consecrated hand his share^ — ^that is, the 
whole of the mystical food.* 

Marvellous and beautiful instance of the power of adap- 
tation in Ood's Church ! Fixed as are her laws, her m- 
genious love finds means, through their very relaxation, 
to demonstrate their principles; nay, the very exception 
presents only a sublimer application of them. Here was a 
minister of God, and a dispenser of His mysteries, who for 
once was privileged to be, more than others, like Hon 
whom he represented, — at once the Priest and the Altar. 
The Church prescribed that the Holy Sacrifice should be 
offered only over the relics of martyrs ; here was a martyr, 
by a singiuar prerogative, permitted to offer it over nis 
own body. Yet living, he "lay beneath the feet of God.** 
The bosom still heaved, and the heart panted under the 
Divine Mysteries, it is true ; but that was only part of 
the action of the minister : while self was already dead, 
and the sacrifice of life was, in all but act, completed in 
him. There was only Christ's life within and without the 
sanctuary of that breast.f Was ever viaticum for martyrs 
more worthily prepared ? 



CHAPTER XXra. 

THE FIOHT. 

The morning broke light and frosty ; and the sun, glitter- 
ing on the glided ornaments of the temples and other pub- 
lic buildings, seemed to array them in holiday splenciour. 
And the people, too, soon come forth into tne streets in 
their gayest attire, decked out with imusual richness. 
The various streams converge towards the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, now better known by the name of the Coliseuri. 

* Such a celebration of the Divine Mysteries, by a priest of 
this name, at Antioch, is recorded in his Acts. (See RuiHort^ torn, 
iii. p. 182, note.) 

t ** I Utb now, not I, bnt Christ livcth in me.** GaL iL 2a 
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Each one directs his steps to the arch indicated hy the 
nnmher of his ticket^ ana thus the hugpe monster Keeps 
sucking in by degi*ees that stream of life, which soon ani- 
mates and enlivens its oval tiers over tiers of steps, till its 
interior is tapestried all round with human faces, and its 
walls seem to rock and wave to and fro, by the swaying of 
the living mass. And, after this shall have been gorged 
with blood, and inflamed with fury, it will melt once more, 
and rush out in a thick continuous flow through the many 
avenues by which it entered, now bearing their fitting 
name of ramitoria ; for never did a more polluted stream 
of the dregs and pests of humanity issue from an unbe- 
coming reservoir, through ill-assorted channels, than the 
Roman mob, drunk with the blood of martyrs, gushing 
foi-th from the pores of the splendid amphitheatre. 

The emperor came to tne games surrounded by his 
court, with all the pomp and cii'cumstance which befitted 
an imperial festival, keen as any of his subjects to witness 
the cruel games, and to feed lus eyes with a feast of car- 
nage. His throne was on the eastern side of the amphi- 
theatre, where a large space, called the pulvinary was re- 
served, and richly decorated for the imperial court. 

Various sports succeeded one another; and many a 
gladiator killed, or wounded, had sprinkled the bright 
sand with blood, when the people, ei^ev for fiercer com- 
bats, began to call, pr roar for tne Christians and the wild 
beasts. It is time, therefore, for lis to think of our cap- 
tives. 

Before the citizens were astir, they had been removed 
from the prison to a strong chamber called the spoUa- 
torhinij the press-room, where their fetters and chains were 
removed. An attempt was made to dress them gaudily 
as heathen priests and priestesses ; but they resisted, urg- 
ing that as they had come spontaneously to the figbt, it 
was unfair to make them appear in a dis^fuise which they 
abhorred. During the early part of the oay they remained 
thus together encouraging one another, and singing tlie 
Divine praises, in spite of the shouts which drowned tlieii 
voices firom time to time. 

While they were thus engaged, CoWinus entered^ and^ 

T 
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with a look of insolent triumph^ thus accosted Pancra- 
tius: 

'^ Thanks to the gods, the day is come which I have 
long desii-ed. It has been a tiresome and tough struggle 
between us who should fall uppermost. I haye won it. 

^^ How sayest thou, Corvmus ? when and how have I 
contended with thee ?" 

*^ Always : every where. Thou hast haunted me in 
my dreams ; thou Imst danced before me like a meteor, 
and I have tried in vain to grasp thee. Thou hast been 
my tormentor, my evil eenius. I have hated thee ; de- 
voted thee to the infenm gods ; cursed thee and loathed 
thee; and now my day of vengeance is come." 

'^ Metliinks," rephed Pancratius, smiling, ''this does 
not look like a comoat. It has been all on one side ; for 
/have done none of these thin^ towards thee." 

" No? tliinkest thou that 1 believe thee, when thou 
hast lain ever as a viper on my path, to bite, and over* 
throw me T 

" Where, I again ask ?" 

" Every where, I repeat. At school ; in the Lady Ag- 
nes's liouse ; in the Foi-um ; in the cemetery ; in my father s 
own court ; at Chromatius's villa. Yes, every wliere." 

" And nowhere else but wliere thou hast named i when 
tliy chai'iot was dashed iiiriously along the Appian way, 
didst thou not hear the tramp of hoi-ses' hoofs trj'ing to 
overtake thee ?" 

" Wretcli !'* exclaimed the prefect's son in a fury ; " and 
was it thy accursed steed whicn, purposely urged forward, 
frightened mine, and nearly caused my death /" 

" No, Corvinus, hear me calmly. It is the last time 
we shall speak toprether. I was travelling quietly with a 
companion towards Rome, after having paid the last rites 
to our master Cassfanus" (Corvinus wmwjd, for he knew 
not this befoi-e), " when I heard the clatter of a nmaway 
chai'iot ; and then, indeed, I put spurs to my hoi-se ; and 
it is well for thee tliat I did." 

'' How so r 

" Because I reached thee just in time: when thy 
Btreng'th was nearly exhausted, and thy blood almost 
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firozen by repeated plunges in the cold canal ; and when thy 
arm^ already benumbed, had let go its last stay, and thou 
wast falling backwards for tlie last time into the water. 
I saw thee : I knew thee, as I took hold of thee, insensible. 
I had in my grasp the murderer of one most dear to me. 
Divine justice seemed to have overtaken him ; there was 
only my will between him and his doom. It was my day 
of vengeance, and I fidly gratified it." 

" Ha ! and how, pray V* 

'^ By drawing thee out, and laying thee on the bank, 
and chafing thee till thy heart resumed its functions ; and 
then consigning thee to thy servants, rescued firom death." 

" Thou liest !" screamed Corvinus j " my servants told 
me that they drew me out." 

" And did they give thee my knife, together with thy 
leopard-skin purse, which I found on the ground, after I 
had dragged thee forth ?" 

" No ; they said the purse was lost in the canal. It 
was a leopard-skin pui-se, the gift of an African sorceress. 
What sayest thou of the knife '(" 

" That it is here, see it, still rusty with the water ; thy 
purse I gave to thy slaves ; my own knife I retained for 
myself; look at it again. Dost thou believe me now? Have 
I been always a viper on thy path V* 

Too ungenerous to acknowledge that he had been con- 
quered in tlie stru^le between them, Corvinus only felt ' 
himself withered, degraded, betore nis late schoolfellow, 
cnimbled like a clot of dust in liis hands. His very heart 
seemed to him to blush. He felt sick, and staggered, hung 
down his head, and sneaked away. He cursed the games, 
the emperor, the yelling rabble, the roaring beasts, his hoi-ses 
and chariot, his slaves, his father, himself, — every thing 
and every body except one — he could not, for his lilip, curse 
Panci-atius. • 

He had reached the door, when the youth called him 
back. He turned and looked at him with a glance of re- 
spect, almost apT)roaching to love. Pancratuis put his hand 
on his arm, ana said, " CorA-inus, / have freely forgiven 
thee. There is One above, who cannot forgive without 
repentance. Seek pardon from Him. If not, I foretell to 
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thee this day, that hj whatsoever death I die, thoa too 

shalt one day perish." 

Corvinus slunk away, and appeared no more that day. 
He lost the sight on which his coarse imagination hfid 
gloated for dtnrs, which he had longed for during months. 
When the holiday was over^ he was found by his father 
completely intoxicated : it was the only way he knew of 
drowning remorse. 

As he was leaving the prisoners, the lanistOy or m&ste* 
of the gladiators, entered the room, and summoned them to 
the combat. They hastily embraced one another, and took 
leave on earth. They entered the arena, or pit of the am- 
phitheatre, opposite the imperial seat, and had to pass be- 
tween two files of venatoreSy or huntsmen, who nad the 
care of the wild beasts, each armed with a heavy whip, 
wherewith he inflicted a blow on every one, as he went by 
him. They were then brought forward, singly or in groups, 
as the people desired, or the directors of the spectacle chose. 
Sometimes the intended prey was placed on an elevated 
platform to be more conspicuous ; at another time he was 
tied up to posts to be more helpless. A favourite sport 
was to bundle up a female victim in a net, and expose her 
t^ be rolled, tossed, or gored by wild cattle.* One en- 
counter with a single wild beast often finished the martyr's 
course; while occasionally three or foiu* were successively 
let loose without their inflicting a mortnl wound. The 
confessor was then either remanded to prison for further 
torments, or taken back to the spoUatonumj where the 
glndiator's apprentices amused themselves with despatch- 
ing him. 

But we must content ourselves with following the last 
steps of our youthfid hero, Pancratius. As he was passing 
through the corridor that led to the amphitheatre, lie saw 
Sebastian standing on one side, with a lady closely en- 
wi-a[)ped in her mantle, and veiled. He at once recognised 
her stopt before her, knelt, and taking her hand, aflection- 

* Sec the Acts of the Martyrs of Lyons, Ruinart^ yoI. L p. 152 
(where will be found the account of the martyrdom of a youth ol 
fifteen), and those of St Perpetua and Felicitas, p. SSI. 
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atcly kissed it. '* Bless me, dear mother," he said, " in 
this your promised hour." 

" See, my child, the heavens," she replied, " and look 
up thither, whei-e Christ with His saints expecteth thee. 
I^ght the good fight, for thy soul's sake, and show thy- 
self faithful and stedfast in thy Saviour's love.* Re- 
memhcr him too whose precious relic thou hearest round 
thy neck." 

" Its price shall ho douhled in thine eyes, my sweet 
mother, ere many hours are over." 

" On, on, and let us have none of tliis fooling," ex- 
claimed the Janista, addinjj; a stroke of his cane. 

Lucina retreated ; while Sebastian pressed the hand of 
her son, and whispered in his ear, " Courage, dearest boy ; 
may God bless you ! I sliall be close behind the empeit)r ; 
g^ve me a last look there, and — your blessing." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" broke out a fiendisih tone close behind 
him. Was it a demon's laugh ? He looked behind, and 
caught only a glimpse of a flutterino; cloak roimding a 
pillar. Who could it be ? He guessed not. It was Ful- 
vius, who in those words had got the last link in a chain of 
evidence, that he had long been weaving — that Sebastian 
was certainly a Christian, 

Pancratius soon stood in the midst of the arena, the 
last of the faithful band. He had been resen-ed, in hopes 
that the sight of others' sufferings might shake his conr 
stancv ; but the effect had been the revpi-ne. He took his 
stancf where he was phiced, and his yet delicate fi-ame con- 
t2*asted with the swartliy and br.iwny limbs of the execu- 
tionei"s who suiTounded him. Thev now left him alone ; and 
we cannot better describe him than Eusebius, an eye-wit- 
ness, does a youth a few yeai-s older : 

" You might have seen a tender youth, who liad not yet 
entered his twentieth year, standing without fettei"s, with 
his hands stretched forth in the form of a ci-oss, and pray- 
ing to God most attentivelv, with a fixed and untrembling 
heajt ; not retiring fi-om tlie place where he first stood, nor 
sweiving the least, while bears and leopards, bi^eathing 

* See the Acts of St. Felicitas and her seven sons, Bumatt^ vol. 
I p. 55. 
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fury and death in tlieir very snort, were just iiislung on to 
tear Lis limbs in nieces. And yet, I know not how, their 
jaws seemed seized and closed by some divine and myste- 
rious |>ower, and they drew altog'ether back."* 

Such was the attitude, ana such the privilege of our 
heroic vouth. The mob were frantic, as thev saw one wild 
beast after auotlier careering* madly round him, roaring, 
and lashing its sides with its tail, wliile he seemed placed 
in a chai-med cii*cle, which they could not anpi'oacn. A , 
furious bull, let loose upon him, dashed maaly foiward, 
with his neck bent down, then sto])ped suddenly, as though 
he had stnick his head against a wall, pawed 'the eround, 
and scattered the dust ai-ound him, bellowing fiercely. 

^< Pi-ovoke him, thou coward !" roared out, still louder, 
the enraged empei-or. 

I'anci-atius awoke as from a trance, and waving his 
anns, ran towm'ds his enemy ;t but the savage bioite, as if 
a lion had boon rushing on him, tui-ned i-ound, and i-an 
away towards the entrance, where meeting his keeper, he 
tossed him high into the air. All were disconcei-ted except 
the brave youtli, who had resumed his attitude of pi-ayer; 
wlH?n one of the crowd t^houted out : " He has a cliann 
round his neck; he is a sorcerer!" The whole multitude 
re-echoed the crv, till the einj)eror, having commanded 
silence, called out to him, *' Take that amulet fi-om thy 
nock, and cast it from thee, or it ^hall be done moi-e roughly 
for tliee." 

" Siix!,'' replicul the youth, with a musical voice, that 
rang sw(?etly thiough the hushed amj)hitlieatre, " it is no 
charm tliat I wear, but a memorial of my father, who in 
this very ])lace made gloriously the same confession which 
I now humbly make; 1 am a Chri>tian; and f(»r love of Je- 
sus Christ, (iod and man, I glailly give my life. Do not 
take from me this only legaey, which I have bequeathed, 
richei* than 1 received it, to anoth(»r. Try once mow; it 
was a panther which gave him his crownf j)erhaps it will 
bestow the same on mo.'* 

* ///*/. Kcclis. lib, viii. c. 7. 

f Kuseb. ibid. Soe also St. Ignatius's lottor to the Homans, in 
Lis Acts, ap, liuinarty vol. i. p. 40. 
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For an instant there was dead silence; the multitude 
seemed softened, won. The gracefiil form of the gallant 
youth, liis now inspired countenance, the thrilling* music of 
Lis voice, the intrei)idity of his speech, and his genemis 
self-devotion to his cause, had wroug-lit upon that cowardly 
herd. Pancratius felt it, and his heart quailed hefore their 
metcy more than hefore their rag'e; he had promised him- 
self heaven that day; was he to he disappointed? Tears 
started into his eyes, as stretching* forth his arms once 
moi'e in the form of a cross, he called aloud, in a tone that 
agnin vibrated throug-h eveiy heart: 

"To-day; oh yes, to-day, most blessed Lord, is the 
a^ipointed day of l^hy coming*. Tarry not longer; enough 
has Thy power been shown in me to them that believe not 
in Tliee; show now Thy mercy to me who in Thee believe!" 

" The panther !'' sliouted out a voice. "The panther!'' 
responded twenty. " The panther !" thundered forth a 
hundred thousand, in a chonis like the roaring* of an ava- 
lanche.* A cage started up, as if by magic, from the 
midst of the sand, and as it rose, its side fell down, and 
freed the captive of the desei-t.f With one gi*aceful bound 
the e Want savage gained its libei-ty ; and, though eni'aged 
by darkness, confinement, and hunger, it soomed almost 
layful, as it leaped and turned about, frisked and gam- 
olled noiselessly on the sand. At last it caught sight of 
its prey. All its feline cunning and cruelty seemed to 
return, and to conspire together in animating the cautious 
and treacherous movements of its velvet-clothed frame. 
The whole amphitheati-e was as silent as if it had been a 
hermit's dell, while every eye was intent, watching the 
stealthy approaches of the sleek brute to its victim. Piin- 
cratius was still standing in the same phice, facing the 
emperor, apparently so absorbed in higher thoug-lits, as not 
to heed the movements of his enemy. The ])anther had 
stolen round him, as if disdaining to attack him except in 
front. Croucliing upon its breast, slowly advancing one 
paw before another, it had gained its measured tlist:inei-; 

* The amphitheatre could contain 150.000. 
t This was an ordinary device. The underground construe tioni 
for its practice have been found i£ the Coliseum. 
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and there it lay for some moments of breathless suspense. 
A deep snarling gi'owl, an elastic spring through the air, 
and it was seen gathered up like a leech, with its hind feet 
on the chest, and its fangs and fore claws on the throat of 
tlie martyr. 

He stood erect for a moment, brought his right hand 
to his mouth;, and looking up at Sebastian with a srftile, 
directed to him, by a gi^accful wave of his arm, the last 
salutation of liis lips — and fell. The arteries of the neck 
had been severed, and the slumber of martyrdom at once 
settled on his eyelids. His blood softened, brightened, en- 
riched, and blended inseparably with, that of his father, 
which Lucina had hung about his neck. The mother's 
sacrifice had been accepted.* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TUE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 

The body of the young martyr was deposited in peace on 
the Aiu'olian way, in the cemetery which soon bore his 
name, and gave it, as we have before obsen^ed, to the neigh- 
bouring gate. In times of peace, a basilica was raised over 
his tomb, and yet stands to perpetuate his honour. 

The persecution now incrcased its fury, and multiplied 
its daily victims. Many whose names liave ap|>eared in 
our pages, especially the community of Chromatiiis's villa, 
rapidly fell. The first was Zo(", whose dumbness Sebastian 
had cured. She was surprised by a heathen rabble, praying 
at St. Peter's tomb, and was huiried to trial, and hung with 
her head over a smoky fire, till she died. Her husband, 
with three others of tlie same party, was taken, repeatedly 
tortured, and beheaded. Tiiinquillinus, the father of Mar- 

* The martyr Satnrus, torn bv a leopard, and about to die, ad- 
dressed the soldier Pudcns, not yet a Christian, in words of exhor- 
tatidn; then asked him for the ring on his finger, dipped it in hia 
own blcod, and gave it back, " leavinc^ him the inheritance of that 
pledge, and the memorial of his blood.*' Ap, Rminart, toL i p. 829. 
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ciis and Maixrelliamis, jealous of Zoe's crown, prayed openly 
at St. Paul's tomb; he was taken and summarily stoned to 
death. Ilis twin sons suffered also a cruel death. The 
ti-eacheiy of Torquatus, by his describing" his former com- 
panions, esj>ecially the g-allant Tiburtius, who was now be- 
neaded,* preatly facilitated this wholesale destniction. 

Sebastian moved in the midst of this slaughtor, not like 
a builder who saw his work destroyed by a tem})est, nor 
a shenherd who beheld his flock borne ofl* by marauders. 
He felt as a general on the battle-field, who looked only 
to the victory; counting every one as glorious who gave 
his life in its purchase, and as ready to give his own 
should it prove to be the required price. Every fidend 
that fell before him was a bond less to eai-th, and a link 
more to heaven ; a care less below, a claim more above. 
He sometimes sat lonely, or paused silently, on the spots 
where he had convei-sed with Pancratius, i^ecalling to mind 
the buoyant cheei-fulness, the j^raccful thoughts, and the 
imconscious virtue of the amiable and comely youtli. But 
he never felt as if they were more separated, than when ho 
sent him on his expedition to Campania. He had redeemed 
his pledge to him ; and now it was soon to be his own turn. 
He knew it well ; he felt the g*race of martyrdom swelling 
in his breast, and in tranquil certainty he awaited its hour. 
His preparation was simj)le : whatever he had of value he 
distributed to the poor; and he settled his property, by 
sale, bevond the reach of confiscation. 

Fulvius had picked up his fair sliare of Chriistian spoils; 
but, on the whole, he had been disappointed. He had not 
been oblipred to ask for assistance from the emperor, whose 
presence he avoided ; but he had put nothing by, he was 
not getting rich. Every evening he had to bear the re- 
proachful and scoiTiful interrogatory of Eurotas on the 
day's success. Now, however, he told his stern master — 
for such he had become — that he was going- to strike at 
higher game, the emperor's favourite officer, who must 
have made a large fortune in the service. 

He had not long to wait for his opportunity. On the 

* Ho is commemorated on the 1 1th of August, with his father 
Chromatius, as has been ahready observed. 
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0th of Janunry, a court was lidd, attended, of course, by 
all aspirants for favoiii's, or fearers of imperial wrath. Pui- 
vins was there, and, as usual, met with a cold reception. 
But after bennng silently the muttered cui-ses of the roval 
brute, he boldly advanced, di'opi)ed on one knee, and tfius 
addressed him : 

"Sii-e, your divinity has often reproached me with 
having* mac\e, by my discoveries, but a poor return for 
your {^racious comitenance and liberal subsidies. But 
now I have found out the foulest of plots, and the basest 
of ingratitudes, in immediate contact with your divine 
jyerson." 

"What dost thou mean, booby?" asked impatiently 
the tyrant. " Speak at once, or I'll have the words pulled 
out of thy throat by an iron hook." 

Fulvius rose, and directing his hand, in accompani- 
ment to his wonls, said with a bitter blandness of tone : 
'* Sobnstian is a Chiistian." 

Th(» emperor started from his throne in fury. 

*' Thou lirst, villain! Thou shalt prove thy woi-ds, or 
thou shalt die sucli a piocemeal death, as no Christian dog 
ever onthired." 

" I have sufficient proof recorded here," he i*e]>lied, pi-o- 
ducinj): a parchment, and offering it, kneeling. 

The em|>eror was about to make nn angry answer, 
wlH?n, to his utter amazement, Sebastian, with unniffled 
looks and noble mien, stood before him, and in the calmest 
accents said : 

" My Gege, I spare you all trouljle of proof. I ant a 
Christian, and I glory in the name." 

As Maximian, anide though clever soldier, without 
education, could hardly when calm express himself in de- 
cent Latin; when he was in a ])assion his language was 
composed of broken sentences, mingled with eveiy vulgar 
and coai-se epithet. In this state he was now; and lie 
jKnnrd out on Sebastian a torrent of abuse, in whiclj he 
reproached him with every crime, and ctiUed him by every 
opprobrious name, within his well-stocked re]ieitory of vi- 
tuj)eration. TJio two crimes, however, on which he nmg^ 
Lis loudest changes were, ingratitude and ti-eachcry. He 
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had nursed, he said, a viper in liis bosom, a scorpion, an 
evil demon ; and he only wondered he was still alive. 

The Chi-istian officer stood the volley, as intrepidly as 
ever he had home the enemy's assault, on the fieli of 
battle. 

" Listen to me, my royal master," he replied, " per- 
haps for the last time. I have said I am a Christian ; and 
in this you have had the best pledg-e of your security." 

" llow do you mean, ung^rateful man ?" 

" Thus, noble emperor : that if you want a body-enard 
around you of men who will spill their last drop of life' s- 
blood for you, go to the pnson and take the Christians 
from the stocks on the floor and from the fetter-rinp^ on 
the walls ; send to the coiu*ts and bear away the mutilated 
confessors from the rack and the gridiron ; issue orders to 
the amphitheatres, and snatch the mang-led half that lives, 
from the jaws of tij^ei*s ; restore them to such shape as yet 
they are capable of, put weai)ons into their hands, and 
place them around you; ana in this maimed and ill- 
favoured host there will be more fidelity, more loyalty, 
more daring" for you, than in all your Dacian and Pan- 
nonian legions. You have taken half their blood from 
them, and they will give you wilHngly the otiier half." 

" Folly and madness !" returned tlie sneering savage. 
" I would sooner suiround myself witli wolves than with 
Christians. Your treachery proves onougli for me." 

" And what would have prevented me at any time from 
acting the traitor, if I had been one ? Have I not had 
access to your royal pei*son by night as l)y day; and have 
I proved a traitor? No, emperor, none has ever been more 
faithfnl tlian I to you. But I have another, and a higher 
Ix)rd to serve ; one who will judge us both ; and His laws 
I must obev ratlicr tlian vours." 

" And wliy have vou, like a coward, concealed your 
n^ligion? To escape, perhnjjs, the bitter death you have 

d(»^:orV('(^ !" 

*' No, sire ; no more coward than traitor. No one 
hettor than youi-self knows that I am neither. So lon^ as 
I could do any good to my brethren, I refused not to live 
amidst their caiuage and my afflictions. But hope had 
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at last lied within me ; and I thank FoItius with all my 
heart, for having, by bis accusation, spared me the em- 
barrassment of choice between seeking death or endurin? 
life." 

*' I will decide that point for you. Death is yonr award; 
and a slow hngering* one it shall be. But/' he added, in a 
lower tone, as if speaking to himself, ^' this must not giet 
out. All must be done quietly at home, or ti-eachery will 
spread. Here, Quadratus, tcuce your Christian tnbime 
under arrest. Do you hear, dolt? Why do you not 
move ?" 

" Because I too am a Christian !" 

Anotlier burst of fiu*}-, another storm of vile language, 
which ended in the stout centurion's being ordei'ed at once 
to execution. But Sebastian was to be differently dealt 
with. 

" Order Hyphax to come hither," roared the tyrant- 
In a few minutes, a tall, half-naked Numidian made his 
appeanmce. A bow of immense length, a gaily-painted 
quiver full of aiTows, and a short broad-sword, were at 
once the ornaments and the weapons of the captain of the 
African archoi*s. He stood eroct before the emperor, like 
a handsome bronze statue, with bright enamellea eyes. 

"Hyphax, I have a job for you to-mon-ow . morning. 
It must be well done," said the emperor. 

" Perfectlv, sire," replied the dusky chief, with a grin 
which showed another set of enamels in his face. 

" You see the captain Sebastian ?" The negro bowed 
assent. " He tums out to be a Christian !" 

If Hyphax had been on his native soil, and had trod- 
den suddenly on a hooded asp or a scorpion's nest, he 
coidd not have started more. The thought of being so 
near a Christian, — to him who woi-shipped everv abomi- 
nation, believed every absurdity, practised eveiy leTvdness, 
committed any atrocity! 

3Iaximian proceeded, and Hy]>hax kept time to every 
member of his sentences bv a nod, and what he meimt to 
be a smile : — it was hardlv an cartldv one. 

" You will take Sebastian to your (puirtei's; and early 
to-mori'ow morning, — not this evening, mind, for I know 
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that by this time of day you are all dnink, — but to-morrow 
moiiiing'; when yoiu' hands are steady, you will tie him 
to a tree in the grove of Adonis, and you will slowly shoot 
iiim to death. Slowly, mind^ none of your fine shots 
straight through the heart or the brain, but plenty of 
arrows, till he die exhausted by pain and loss of blood. 
Do you understand me ? Then take him o£P at once. And 
mind, silence ; or else — " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RESCUE. 

In spite of every attempt at concealment, the news was 
soon spread amonc* all connected with the court, that Se- 
bastian had been discovered to be a Christia:i, and was to 
be shot to death on the moiTow. But on none did tlie 
double intelligence make such an impression as on Fabiola. 

Sebastian a Christian! she said to hereelf j the noblest, 
purest, wisest of Rome's nobility a member of that vile, 
stupid sect ? Impossible ! Yet, the fact seems certain. 

Have I, then, boon deceived ? Was he not that wliich 
he seemed / Was lie a mean impostor, who affected vir- 
tue, but was secretly a libertine ? Ira})ossible, too ! Yes, 
this was indeed impossible ! She had certain proofs of it. 
He knew that he might have had her hand and fortune, 
for the asking; and he had acted most generously, and 
most delicately towai-ds lier. He was wliat he seemed, 
that she was sure — not gilded, but gold. 

Then how account for this j)henomenon, of a Christian 
beinof all that was good, virtuous, amiable ? 

One solution never occuiTcd to Fabiola's mind, that he 
was all this, heccntac he was a Christian. She only saw 
the problem in another fonn ; how could he be all tfiat he 
was, in ftpite of being a Chnstinn? 

She turned it variously in her mind, in vain. Then it 
c:ime to her thought thus. Perhaps, after all, ^'ood old 
Chromatius was right, and Chiistianity may not oe what 
I have fancied ; and I ought to have inquired more about i^. 
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I am sure Sebostinn never did tlie horrible things imputed 
to Clinstians. Yet every body char^ tbem with them. 

Mig'ht tbore not be a 0101*0 i*efinea form of this religion, 
and a more fp*ovelling one ; just as she knew there was in 
her own sect, Epicureanism ? one coarse, material, wallow- 
ing^ in the veiy mire of sensualism ; the other refined, 
sceptical, and reflective. Sebastian would belong" to the 
higiier class, and despise and loathe the superstitions and 
vices of the commoner Christians. Such a hypothesis 
miglit be tenable ; but it was hai-d to reconcile to her in- 
telfect, how a man like that noble soldier could, any way, 
have l>elon{jed to that hated race. And yet he was ready 
to (lie for their faith ! As to Zoii and the others, she had 
lieard nothinj^ ; for she had onl}' returned the day before 
from a joumoy made into Campania, to aiTange her fa- 
ther's aftiii*s. 

What a pity, she thou^lit, that she had not tolked 
more to Sebastian on such subjects! But it was now 
too lat<^ ; to-morrow mornin";' he would be no more. This 
second thoug'ht came with tlie sharp pang* of a shaft shot 
into her heart. She felt as if she pereonally were al>out 
to suffer a loss, as if Sebastian's fate were {J^oing* to fall 
on some one closely bound to her, by some secret and 
mysterious tie. 

Her thoughts grew dtuker and sadder, as she dwelt on 
these ideas, amidst the deepening gloom. She was sud- 
denly disturbed by the entrance of a slave witli a lig-ht. 
It was Afi*a, the l)lack servant, who came to prepare her 
mistress's evening repast, which she wished to tiike alone. 
While busy witli lier arrang-ements, she said, " Have you 
heai-d the news, madam V^ 

" What news r 

" Only that Sebastian is going to be shot with arrows 
to-mon-ow moi-ning. What a pity; he was such a hand- 
some vouth I" 

" l3e silent, Afra ; unless you have some infonnation 
to give me on the subject." 

" Oh, of course, my mistress ; and my information is 
indeed very astoni:?hing. Do you know that he turns out 
to be one of those wretched Ghi'istians ?" 
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" Hold your peace, I pray you ; and do not prate any 
more about what you do not underetand." 

" Cei-tainly not. if you so wish it ; I sv.ppcse his fate 
is quite a matter of indifference to you, madam. It cer- 
taiidy is to me. He won't be the first officer that my 
coimtrymen have shot. Many they have killed^ and some 
they have saved. But of course tnat was all chance." 

There was a significance in her words and tones, which 
did not escape the quick ear and mind of Fabiola. She 
looked up, for the first time, and fixed her eyes searchingly 
on her maid's swarthy face. There was no emotion in it ; 
she was placing a flagon of wine upon the table, just as if 
she had not spoken. At length the lady said to ner : 

" Afra, wliat do you mean ?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing. What can a poor slave know? 
Still more, what can she do ?" 

" Come, come, you meant, by your words, something 
that I must know." 

The slave came round the table, close to the couch 
on which P'abiola rested, looked behind her, and ai'ound 
her, then whispered, " Do you want Sebastian's life pre- 
served V* 

Fabiola almost leapt up, as she replied, " Certainly.'* 

The servant put her finger to her lip, to enforce silence, 
and said, "It will cost dear." 

" Name your price." 

" A hundred Hcstertia* and my liberty." 

" I accept your terms ,• but what is my security ?" 

"They shall be binding only, if twenty-four hours after 
the execution, he is still alive." 

" Agreed ; and what is yours ?" 

" Your word, lady." 

" Go, Afra, lose not a moment." 

" There is no hurry," quietly replied the slave, as she 
completed, unflurried, the preparations for supper. 

Slie then proceeded at once to the palace, and to the 
Mauritanian quai-ters, and went in directly to the com- 
mander. 

* About 800i: 
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*' Wliat dost tLou want, Jubala," he Eaid^ '' at this 
hour? Tliere is no festival to-night." 

'< I know, H vphax ; but I have important business with 
Uice." 

" What is it about r 

" About theo, about mvself, and about thy prisoner." 

" Look at him there/' said the bai'banan, pointing 
fici-oss tlie coml, which his door commanded. " You would 
not thhik that lie is goin^ to be shot to-morrow. See 
linw soiuidly lie sleeps. He could not do so better, if he 
wei-e goin^ to be man-ied instead." 

" As tliou and I, Ilyphax, intend to be the next day." 

'^ Come, not quite so fast ; thei'e are certain conditions 
to be fulfilled iii-st." 

" Well, what are they r 

" First, thy manumission. I cannot marry a slave." 

" That is secui-ed." 

" Secondly, a dowry, a good dowry, mind ; for I never 
wanted money more than now." 

" That is safe too. How much dost thou expect ?" 

" Certainly npt less than three hundred poimds." • 

" I bring tliee six Inmdred." 

" Excellent ! whore didst thou get all this cash ? 
Whom hast thou i*obbed ? whom hast thou poisoned, my 
ndmh-able priestess ? Why wait till after to-mon'ow ? 
Let it be to-mon-ow, to-night, if it please thee." 

" Be quiet now, Hyphax ; the money is all lawful 
gain ; but it has its conditions, too. I said I came to 
speak about the prisoner also." 

" Well, what has he to do with om* approaching nup- 
tials?" 

" A great deal." 

" W^hat now ?" 

" He must not die." 

Tlie cai)tain looked at her with a mixtiu*e of fuiT and 
btupidify. He seemed on the point of laying violent hands 
on her ; but she stood intrepia and unmoved befoi-e him, 
and seemed to command liim by the sti'ong' fitscination ol 

* We give equivalents in Enj^lish money, as more intelligible. 
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her eye, as one of the serpents of their native land might 
do a vultui*e. 

" Art mad ?" he at last exclaimed ; " thou mightest as 
well at once ask for mj head. If thou hadst seen the 
emperor's face, when he issued his orders, thou wouldst 
have known he will have no trifling* with him here." 

" Pshaw ! pshaw ! man ; of course the prisoner will 
appear dead, and will be reported as dead." 

" And if he finally recover?" 

" Ilis fellow-Chnstians will take care to keep him oul 
of the way." 

" Didst thou say twenty-four hours alive ? I wish 
thou hadst made it twelve." 

" Well, but I know that thou canst calculate close. 
Let him die in the twenty-fifth hour, for what I care." 

" It is impossible, Jubala, impossible ', he is too im- 
portant a person." 

" Very well, then ; there is an end to our bargain. 
The money is given only on this condition. Six hundred 
pounds thrown away !" And she turned cS to go. 

" Stay, stay," said Hyphax, eagerly ; the demon of 
covetousness coming up|)ermost. " Let us see. Why. 
my fellows will consume holf the money, in bribes and 
feasting." 

" Well, I have two hundred more in reserve for that." 

" Sayest thou so, my princess, my sorceress, my charm- 
inff demon ? But tliat will be too much for my scoundrels. 
We will give them hali^ and add the other half— to our 
marriage-settlements, shan't we ?" 

" As it pleases thee, provided the thing is done ac- 
cording to my proposal." 

" It is a bargain, then. lie shall live twenty-four 
hours ; and after that, we will have a gloiious wedding." 

Sebastian, in the meantime, was unconscious of these 
amiable negotiations for his safety ; for, like Petef between 
two guards, he was shmibering soundly by the wall of the 
courts Patigfued with his day's work, he had enjoyed the 
rare advantage of retiring early to rest ; and the marble 
pavement was a good enough soldier's bed. But aiUr a 
few hours' repode; he awoke refireshed ^ and now that all 

u 
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was liiislied, he silently rose, and with outstretclied nmu, 
gave himself up to prayer, 

TliO mtirtyr 8 jn^nyer is not a preparation for death ; for 
his is a dcutli that needs no preparation. Tlio soldier who 
suddenly declni-cs liimself a Ctiristiaa, bends dotrn his Iicad, 
and mingles his blood ivith that of the confessor, whom he 
had come to execute; or the friendj of unknoivn name, who 
salutes tlie martyr g'oing' to death, is siiized, and miide to 
bear him willing' compnny,*.is as prepared for martyrdom, 
as he who has passed montlis in prison engng^d in prayer. 
It is not a cry, therefore, for the forgiveness of past sin; 
for there is a oonsciousness of that periect lore, which send- 
eth out fear, on inward assurance of that liighest grace, 
which is incompatible with sin. 

Nor in Sebastian was it a jwayer for courage or strength; 
for the opposite feeling, which could suggest it, was ua- 
known to him. It never entered into his mind to doubt, 
that as he had faced death intrepidly for his eai-thir sore- 
reign on the battle-field, no he sliould meet it joyfully for 
his heavenly Loni, in any place. 

His prayer, then, till momintr, was a gladsome hymn 
of glory and honour to the King of kings, a joining with 
the seraph's glowing eyes, and ever-shaking wings, m rost- 
less homage. 

Then when the stars in the bright heavens caught his 
e}'es, he challenged them as wakeful sentinels like himself, 
to exchange the watchword of Divine pi-nisos; and ns the 
night-wind nistled in the leafless frees of the neighlwur- 
ing court of Adonis, he bade its waywni-d music compose 
itself, and its I'ude hai'iiing upon the vibrating boughs ti)rin 
softer hymns, — the only ones that earth could utter in its 
winter night-hours. 

Mow hm'st on him tlic thrilling thought that the morn- 
ing hour approached, for the cock had ci-oweil; and ho 
would soon hear those branches murmuring ovei- liim to 
the sharp whistle of flyiiig arrows, unerring in their aim. 
And be offered himself gladly to their sharp tongue?, hiss- 
ing as the serpent's, to drink liis blood. He iiS'et«d him- 

* Called thence St. Adauctui. 
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self tis an oblatioi for God's honour, and for the appeasing 
of His wi-ath. P2e oiFerod liimself pai-ticulai-ly for the af- 
flicted Chnrch, and prayed that his death might mitigtite 
her suffering's. 

. And then his thoughts rose higher, from the earthly to 
the celestial Church; soaring like the eaffle from the high- 
est pinnacle of the mountain-peak, towams the sun. Clouds 
have rolled away, and the blue embroidered veil of morn- 
ing is rent in t>vain, like the sanctuary's, and ho sees quite 
into its revealed depths ; far, far inwards, beyond senates 
of saints and legions of angels, to what Stephen saw of in- 
most and intensest glory. And now his hymn was silent; 
harmonies came to him, too sweet and perfect to brook the 
jarring of a terrestrial voice; they came to him, reauiring 
no return; for they brought heaven into his soul; ana what 
could he give back ? It was as a fountain of purest i^e- 
freshment, more like gushing light than water, flowing 
from the foot of the Lamb, and poured into his heai-t, 
wliich could only be passive, and receive the gift. Yet in 
its sparkhng bounds, as it rippled along towards him, he 
coula see the countenance now of one, and then of another 
of tlie happy friends who had gone befoi-p him ; as if they 
were drinking, and bathing, and disporting, and j)lunging, 
and dissolving themselves in those living waters. 

His countenance was glowing as with the very reflec- 
tion of the vision, and the rooming dawn just briglitening 
(oh, what a dawn that is!), caught his face as he stood up, 
with his arms in a cross, opposite the east ; so tliat when 
Hyphax opened his door ana saw him, he could have crept 
across the coui-t and worshipped hhn on his face. 

Sebastian awoke as from a tiance; and the chink of 
sesterces sounded in the mental ears of Hyphax; so he 
set scientifically about earning them. He picked out of his 
troop of a htmdred, five marksmen, who could split a flying 
arrow with a fleeter one, called them into his room, told 
them their reward, concealing his own share, and an-anged 
how the execution was to be managed. As to tlie bwly. 
Christians had already secretly ofiered a large additional 
sum for its delivery, and two slaves were to wait outside 
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to receive it. Among^ liia own followei-s he could fiillj 
depend on scci-ecy. 

SeLastinn wns conducted into the neighhouiinfc court 
of the ])alaco, which sepai-ated the quarters of tliese African 
archers fi-om his own awelHn^. It was phmted with rows 
of trees, and con?eci-ated to Adonis. He walked cheerfiJly 
in the midst of his executioners, followed by the whole 
hand, who were alone allowed to be spectators, as they 
would have been of an ordinary exliibition of good archery. 
The officer was stripped and bound to a tree, while the 
chosen five took their stand opposite, cool and collected. 
It was at best a desolate sort oi death. Not a friend, not 
a sympathiser near; not one fellow-Ciiristian to bear his 
farewell to the faithful, or to record for them his last 
accents, and the constancy of his end. To stand in the 
middle of the ci-owdod amj)hitheatrp, with a himdred thou- 
sand witnesses of Christian constancy, to see the eucou- 
rngfinj^ looks of many, and hear the whispen?d blossin*rs 
of a few loving" acquaintances, had somethinp: cheeiinpf, and 
almost inspirinp^ in it; it lent at least the feeble aid of human 
emotions, to the more ])owerful sustainment of grace. The 
very shout of an insidting: multitude put a strain iqwn 
natui-al courapre, as tlie liunter's cry only nen'es tlie sta*^ 
at bay. J^ut this dt»ad and silent scene, at dawn of dav, 
shut up in the court of a house; this beinpr, with most un- 
feeling inditfj^rence tied up, like a truss of hay, or a stuffed 
•figure, to l)o coollv aimed at, according to the tyiT.nt*s 
ordei*s; tliis beincr alone in tlie midst of a horde of swarthy 
savages, whose very language was strange, uncouth, and 
unintelligible; l)iit who were no doubt uttering their rude 
jokes, and laughing, as men do l)er<ne a match or a game, 
which they are going to enjoy; all this had more tlie ap- 
pearance of a pi«^ce of cnielty, al)out to be acted in a gl«>nmy 
foii^«t by l)an<litti, than open and glorious confession of 
Clirist's name: it h)oked and f(?lt more like assas^ination 
than martyrdom. 

Ihit Sebastian cared not for all this. Angels lookf'd over 
die wall u])on him; and tlie rising- sun, whicli diizzled his 
eyes, but made him a clearer mark lor his bowmen, shone not 
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inoi*e brightly on him^ than did the countenance «f the only 
Witness ne cared to have of siiffering endui^ed for His sake. 

The first Moor drew his bow-stnng to his ear, and an 
arrow trembled in the fiesh of Sebastian. Each chosen 
marksman followed in turn ; and shouts of applause accom- 
panied each hit, so cleverly approaching*, yet avoiding", 
according to the impenal order, every vital part. And so 
the game went on ; every body laughing, and brawling, 
and jeering, and enjoying it, without a ]xirticle of feeling 
for the now di*ooping frame, painted with blood : * all in 
sport, except the mai'tyr, to whom all was sober earnest 
— each sharp pans', the enduiing smart, the exhaustion, 
the weariness, the Knotty bonds, the constrained attitude ! 
Oh ! but earnest too was the stedfast heaii;, the untiring 
spirit, the unwavering faith, the unruffled patience, the 
unsated love of suffenng for his Lord. Earnest was the 
prayer, earnest the gaze of the eye on heaven, earnest 
the listening of the ear for the welcoming strain of the 
heavenly porters, as they should open the gate. 

It was indeed a dreai-y death; yet this was not the 
worst. After all, deatli came not ; the golden gates re- 
mained imbaiTed; tlie martyr in heail;, still reserved for 
greater glory even upon earth, found liimself, not suddenly 
ti*anslated from death to life, but sunk into imconscious- 
ness in the lap of angels. His tormentors saw when they 
had reached their intended measure; they cut the cotqs 
that bound him ; and Sebastian fell exhausted, and to all 
appearance dead, upon the carpet of blood which he had 
spread for himself on the pavement. Did he lie, like a 
noble warrior, as he now appeal's in marble under his altar, 
in his own dear church? We at least cannot imagine him 
as more beautiful. And not only that church do we love, 
but that ancient chapel which stands in the midst of the 
ruined Palatine, to mark the spot on which he fell.f 

* " Membraque picta cruore novo." Pntd, irtpi <rr9^, iii. 29. 

t The reader, wnen visiting the Crystal Palace, will find in the 
Koman (*ourt an excellent model of the Koman Forum. On the 
raised mound of the Palatine hill, between the arches of Titus and 
C^nstantine, he will see a chapel of fair dimensions standing alone. 
It is the one to which we allude. It has bem lately repaired by the 
Barbcrini family. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THB BEVITAL. 

Night was far advanced, when the black slave, having com- 
pleted her marriage-settlement, quite to her own satisfac- 
tion, was returning to her mistress's liouse. It was, indeed, 
a cold wintry night, so she was well wrapned up, and in no 
humour to De aistui*bed. But it was a lovely night, and 
the moon seemed to be stroking, with a silvery liand, the 
downy robe of the meta sudaiis,^ She paused beside it ; 
and, after a silence of some moments, broke out into a loud 
laugh, as if some ridiculous recollection connected itself 
in ner mind with that beautiful object. Slie was turning 
round to proceed on her way, when she felt herself i-ougl Jy 
seized by the arm. 

" If YOU liad not laughed," said her captor, bitterly, 
" I should not have recognised you. But that hyena 
laugh of yours is unmistakable. Listen, tlie wild beasts, 
your African cousins, are answering it fi-om the amplii- 
theatre. What was it about, pmv /" 

" About you." 

" How about me ?" 

" I was thinking of oiu* last interview in this place, and 
what a fool you made of youi-self." 

" How kind of you, Afm, to be thinking of me, espe- 
cially as I was not just then thinking of you, but of your 
countrymen in those cells." 

" Cease your im})ertinence, and call people by their 
proper names. I am not Afra the slave any longer, at 
least I shall not be so in a few }ioiu*s; but Jubala, the wife 
of Hyphax, commander of the Mauritauian archers." 

" A very respectable man, no doubt, if he could speak 
any language besides his gibberish ; but these few hoiu^ 
of interval may suffice for the ti-ansactiou of our business. 
You made a mistake, mothinks, in what von said just now. 
It was yaUy was it not, that mudo a fool of me at om* last 

* The fountain bcforo ^^cscribccL 
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meeting? What has Tfecome of your fair promises, and of 
my faiier gold, which were exchanged on tliat occasion? 
Mine, I know, proved steHing; yoUrs, I feai-, tumed out 
but dust." 

" No doubt; for so says a proverb in my language: 
' the dust on the wise man^s skirts is better than the gold 
in the fool's girdle.' But let us come to the point ; did 
you really ever beheve in the power of my charms and 
philti-es r 

" To be sure I did ; do you mean they were all im- 
posture ?" 

" Not quite all ; you see we have got rid of Fabius, 
and the daughter is in possession of the fortune. That 
was a pi-eliminary step of absolute necessity." 

" What ! do you mean that your incantations removed 
the father V* asked Corvinus amazed, and shrinking iifom 
Ler. It was only a sudden bright thought of Afra's, so 
she pushed her advantage, saying : 

" To be sure ; what else ? It is easy thus to get rid 
of any one that is too much in the way. 

" Good night, good ni^ht," he replied in great fear. 

"Stay a moment," slie answered, somewhat propi- 
tiated : " Corvinus, I gave you two pieces of advice worth 
all your gold that night. One vou have acted against; 
the other you have not followed.*'^ 

" How r 

" Did I not tell you not to hunt the Christians, but to • 
catch them in your toils 1 Fulvius has done the second, 
and has gained something. You have done the first, tmd 
what have you earned V 

*^ Nothmg but rage, confusion, and stripes." 

" Then I was a good counsellor in the one advice ; fol- 
io^- me in the second." 

"What was it?" 

" When you had become rich enough by Christian spoil, 
to offer you'i'self, with your wealth, to Fabiola. Slie has 
till now coldly rejected every offer ; but I have observed 
one thing carefully. Not a sin^^le suit has been accom- 
panied bj riches. Every spendtiudft hiis sought her for- 
tune to repair his own; depend upon it^ he that wins tlie 
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prize must come on the pi*inciple tliat two qjA two make 
four. Do you understand me V* 

" Too well, for where ai-e my two to come from V* 

" Listen to me, Coninus, for tliis is our last interview ; 
and I rather like you, as a hearty, imscrupulous, relentless, 
and unfeeling good hater.'* She dit^w him nearer and 
whispered: "I know from Eurotas, out of whom I can 
wheedle any thing, that Fulvius has some splendid Cliris- 
tian prizes in view, one especially. Come this way into 
the shadow, an4 1 will tell you how surely you may inter- 
cept his treasiu'e. Leave to him the cool muraer that vrill be 
necessary, for it may be troublesome ; but step in between 
him and the spoil. He would do it to you any day." 

She spoke to him for some minutes in a low and 
earnest tone ; and at the end, he broke out into the loud 
exclamation, "Excellent!" What a word in such a 
mouth ! 

She checked him by a pull, and pointmg to the build- 
ing opposite, exclaimed : "Hush ! look there !" 

How are the tables turned; or, ratlier, how has the 
world gone round in a brief space ! The last time these 
two wicked beinp^ were on the same spot, plotting bane to 
others, the window above was occupied ny two vii-tuous 
youths, who, like t^vo spirits of good, were intent on un- 
ravelling their web of mischief, and countermining tlieir 
dark approaches. They arc gone tlienco, the one sleeping 
in his tomb, the other slumbering on the eve of execution. 
Death looks to us like a holy power, seeing how much lie 
prefers taking to his society the good, ratlier than tlie evil. 
He snatclies away the flower, and leaves the w-eed its 
poisonous life, till it drops into mature decay. 

But at the moment that they looked up, the window- 
was occupied by two other pei'soiis. • 

" That is fulvius," said Con'inus, " wlio just came to 
the window." 

" And t]ie otlier is his evil donion, F.nrota?," added flie 
slave. They both Wiitdi(»d and list^^iit'd fiom t]mv thuk 
nook. 

Fulvius came again, at tliiit moineiit, to the window 
with a sword in his hand, carefully tui-ning and examining 
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the hilt in the brigpht moonligfht. He flung it down nt 
last, exclaiming with an oath, " It is only brass, after all." 

Eui-otas came with, to all appeai-ance, a rich officer's 
belt, and examined it carefully. " All false stones! Why 
I declare the whole of the effects are not worth fifty pounds. 
You have made but a poor job of this, Fulvius." 

" Always i*eproaching me, Eurotas. And yet tliis 
miserable gain has cost me the life of one of the emperor's 
most favourite officers." 

"And no thanks probably from your master for it." 
Eurotas was right. 

Next morning, the slaves who received the body of 
Sebastian were surprised, by a swarthy female figure pass- 
ing by them, and wliisi>ering to them, " He is still alive." 

Instead, therefore, of carrying him out tor burial, they 
bore him to the apartment of Irene. The early hour of 
the moraing, and tlie emperor's having gone, the evening 
before, to liis favourite Lateran ])alace, facilitated this 
movement. Instantlv Dionvsius was sent for, and he 
pronounced every woimd curable; not one aiTow having 
touched a vital organ. But loss of blood had taken place 
to such a fearful extent, that he considennl weeks must 
elapse before the patient would be fit to move. 

For four-and-twentv hours Afi-a assiduouslv called, 
almost everv hour, to ask how Sebastian was. When tliu 
probationary term was finished, she conducted Fab'ola to 
Irene's ai)artment, to receive hei*self assurance thnt ho 
breathed, though scarcely more. The deeil of her lihei-n- 
tion from servitude was executed, her dowry was paid, jmd 
the whole Palatine and Forum rung with the mad cnrouse 
and liideous rites of her nuptials. 

Fahiola inquired after Sebastian with such tend**r solici- 
tude, tliat Irene doubted not that she was a Christiim. The 
first few times slie contented hei-self with receiving intelli- 
gence at tlie door, and putting into the hands of Sebast inn's 
hostess a ltii*ge simi towni-ds the expenses of his recovciy ; 
but after two days, when he was improving, she was 
courteously invited to enter; and, for the first time in her 
life, she found hei-self consciously in the bosom of a Chris- 
tian family. 
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Trenc, we are told, was the widow of Costului, one of 
the Cliroiratiim baod of convorts. Her husband had just 
Buffered dciith ; but she I'emnined Btill, unnoticed, in the 
apartments held br liim in the |>nliice. Th'o dau^htei-s lived 
with tier; and a mnrkcd difference in their belioviour soon 
Etnick Fikbiob, as ehn bocnme Ibmilinrwilh them. One 
evidently thought Seb[u<!tiim'3 presence an intrusion, and 
seldom or never approached him. Her behaviour to lier 
mother was rude and Imug^hty, her ideas all belonged to 
the common world, — she was selfish, lig'ht, and forward. 
The other, who was the younger, was a perfect contrast 
to her, — so g;entle, docile, and aifectionate ; so considerate 
about others, so devoid to her mother ; so kind and atten- 
tive to the poor patient. Irene herself was a tvpe of the 
Christian matron, in tlie middle class of life. I'Vbioln did 
not find her intelligent, or lenmed, or witty, or Itiphly 
polishitl; but she saw her always calm, active, sensible, 
and lionest. Then she was clearly wonn-heartod, g^eneroiis, 
deeply affectionate, and sweetly luitient. Tlie [Kigan ludy 
hati never s«<i-n such a hoiiseliold, — so simple, fi-ngnl, nuii 
onliTly. Motlihig disturbed it, except tlie character of the 
elder sister. In a few days it was ascertained tliat the 
dailv visitor was not n Christian; hut tliis caused no ehanjre 
in tluiir treatment of her. Tiien she in Iter turn made a 
discoverv, which mortifieit her — that the elder daujfliter 
was still lieatlien. All that she saw made a favour.ible 
impression on her, and softened the hard crust of prejudice 
on her mind. For the present, however, her thoufrhts 
were all nltsoilied in Sebastian, whose recovery wiis dow. 
She fon»K<I plans with Ii'cno tor carrying Iiim off to her 
CamiKinian villa, where she would have leisure to auifer 
witli him on reliy:ion. An insnjicrable obstacle, howe\'er, 
rose to this prciject. 

We will not att«^mpf to lead our reader into the fail- 
ing* of Sebiistian. To liave yenmed after martyrtlom, to 
have nmye<i for it, to have suffci-od nil its pangs, to have 
died in it us far as human consciousness went-, to have lost 
«ig!it of tJiis woi-ld, and now to awaken in it again, no mar- 
tyr, but an oi'dinaiy wayf'aiing man on jtrobation, who 
might vot lose «ilv8tion,— was surely a greater trial than 
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martyrdom itself. It was to be like a man who, in the 
midst of a stormy nig-ht, should try to cross an angry 
river, or tempestuous arm of the sea, and, after stru^g^ling 
for hours, and having his skiff twirled round and i-ound 
and all but upset, should iind himself relanded on tlie same 
side as he stai-ted from. Or, it was like St. Paul sent 
oack to earth and to Satan's buffets, after having heaixl 
the mysterious words which only one Intelligence can 
utter. Yet no murmur escaped him, no regret. He adored 
in silence the Divine Will, hoping that its purpose was 
only to give him the merit of a double martyrdom. For 
tliis second crown he so earnestly longed, that he rejected 
every proposal for flight and concealment. 

" I have now," he generously said, " earned one privi- 
lege of a martyr, that of speakin»; boldly to the persecu- 
tors. This I will use the first day that I can leave my bed. 
Nurse, me, therefore, well, that it may be the sooner." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SECONI> CKOWX, 

The memorable plot which the black slave betrayed to Cor- 
vinus, was one to which allusion has already been niude, in 
the convei'sation between Fulvius and his guardian. lie was 
convinced from the blind raartp-'s unsuspecting admissions, 
that Agnes was a Christian, and he believed lie had now 
two strings to his bow; either he could terrify her into 
man*ia":e with himself, or he could destroy hrr, and obtain a 
good share of her wealth, by confiscation. He was nerved 
for this second alternative bv tlio taunts and exhortations 
of Eui*otas ; but, desixiiring of obtainin*^ another intei-view, 
he wrote her a respectful, but piessing letter, descriptive of 
his disinterested attachment to her, and entreating her to 
accept his suit. Tliere was but the faintest liiiit at the 
end, that duty might compel him to take another couj-se, 
if humble petition did not prevail. 

To this application he received a calm, well-bi-ed, but 
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iinmistfkkeabla i-cfiisol ; a stem, final, and hopelen rejec- 
tion. But mor.->, tlie lettei- statod in clear terms, that the 
viiter was alreadv cspDiised to the B]X]tless Lamb, and 
could admit ti-om no iieiUhablo hnia^ expressions ofpcis 
Bonnl attachment. This rebuff steeled hn heart ogainsc 
Ititv ; lint he determined to act prudently. 

In the meantime, Fubiola, Beeinj^ the determuiation of 
SoWtiau nut to fly, conceived the romantic idea of saTinj^ 
hhn, in spite of himself^ by extorting his pardon from the 
einpei'Or. She did not know tho depths of wickedness in 
mnn's heart. She thought the tyrant might fume for d 
mompnt, hut th&t he would never condemn a man twice to 
dentil. Sumo pity and mercy, she^houi^ht, must hnf^ in 
his breast; and her earnest pleading ond teara would extract 
tliem, as heat does tlie hidden balsum from the hard wood. 
She iiccording'ly sent n {Ktition for an audience ; and know- 
in;; the covetoiifncss of the man, presumed, as she Eoid, to 
offer him a sli^^ht token of her own and her late father's 
loyal nttuclimcut. This wns a ring with jewels of rare 
Iwiintv, nnd immen.'iK value. The present was accepted; 
but fhe w;is niPii'ly told to attend with her memoiial at the 
Piiltitiiic on thi> "(Jth, in commonwith other petitioners, and 
w:iit for the emperor's descent hy tho great stnirca^e, on 
his way to snciihce. Unencouinping ns wos this answer, 
¥he resolved t-o risk any thing, nnd do her best. 

The npjiointod day cnnie ; and Fubiola, in her mourning 
hdbits, wdi-n both as a sn|ipliant, and for lipr father's dentli, 
took her stand In a row of far more wretched creatures 
than herself, motberE, cbildreii, sisters, who held petitions 
for mcrcv for tboso deiuvst to theui, now in dunireons or 
mines. She felt tlio litllo hiijie fhe lind cnteitmned did 
within ]uv at the sight of so mneli wi'etcholness, too nmcb 
for it all to eipect iiivour. But fainter gitw its last spark, 
at every step that the tvrant took diwn the marble stairs, 
though she fftw her bi^liimt ring simrkling on bis cwii-se 
hand. For on earb step he snatched a paper from some 
forroivful suppliant, leohed at it sconiftdly, and eitlicr toie 
it ^l|^ or duslied it on the frroand. Unly hei-e and tbei-e, 
lie handed one to his fici-ctaiy, a iiiun scarcely less iut{ie- 
rions than himself. 
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It was now nearly Fabiola's turn : the emperor was only 
jWO steps above her, and her heart beat violently, not from 
fear of man^ but from anxiety about Sebastian's fate. She 
would have prayed, had she known how, or to wliom. 
Maximian was stretching out his hand to take a paper 
offei*ed to him, when he drew back, and turned round, on 
hearing his name most unceremoniously and pei*emptorily 
called out. Fabiola looked up too ; for she knew the voice. 

Opposite to her, hig^h in the white marble wall, she 
had olj«erved an open window, corniced in yellow marble, 
which gave light to a back corridor leading to where Irene's 
apartments were. Sh^ now looked up, guided by the 
voice, and in the dark panel of the window, a beautiful, 
but awful picture was seen. It was Sebastian, wan and 
thin, who, with features almost etherealised, calm and stem, 
as if no longer capable of passion, or strong emotion, stood 
there before them ; his lacerated breast ana arms appearing 
amidst the loose drapery he had thrown around him. For 
he had heard the familiar trumpt-notes, which told him 
of the emperor's approacfi, ana he had risen, and crept 
thus far, to greet him.* 

'' Maximian !" he cried out, in a hollow but distinct 
voice. 

" Who art thou, sirrah ! that makest so free with thine 
emp**ror's name ?" asked the tyrant, turning upon him. 

'^ I am come as from the dead, to warn tnee that the 
day of wrath and vengeance is fast approaching. Thou 
hast spilt the blood of God's Saints upon the pavement of 
this city ; thou hast cast their holy boaies into the river, or 
flung them away upon the dunghills at the gates. Thou 
hast pulled down God's temples, and profaned His altars, 
and rifled the inheritance of His poor. For these, and 
thine own foul crimes and lewdnesses, thine injustices and 
oppressions, thy covetousness and thy pride, God hath 
juag^d thee, and His wrath shall soon "^vei-take thee ; and 
thou shalt die the death of the violent 5 and God will give 
His Church an emperor after His own heart. And thy 
memory shall be accursed through the whole world, till 

* Soo thu AeU of St. SobasiiaD. 
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the end of time. Repent thee, while tLou hast time, im- 

g'DU9 man ; ant) ask fbrg^iveness of God, in tlie uamc of 
im, the Gnicitied, wliom tlioti linst persecnt«d till now," 

Deep silence wus held while these words were fidly ut- 
tered. Tlie Bm])yror seemed under the iafliienoe of ti jJiira- 
lysinf awe ; for sood recc^nisin^ Bebostian, he telt as it' 
stoudiiia: in the presence ot the dead. Hut quickly reco- 
veriDg himself und liis passion, lie exclaimed : " Ho! some 
of Tou, gn round instantly and hring' him before me" (ho ' 

dia not like to proaounce his name). " Hyphax here ! 
Where is Hyphax ? I saw him just now." 

ilut the Moor had at, once recogoisea Sebastian, and 
nra off to hts quartei's. "Ha! he is p^>ne, I see; then 
here, you dolt, what's vour name?" (addressing Corrinus, 
who was attending his lather,) " b;o to the Numidian court, 
and summon Hyphax here directly." 

With a heavy heart Corvinus went on his errand. 
Hyphax had told his tale, and put his men in order of de- 
fence. Only one entrance at the end of the court was left 
open ; and wljen ilie ines.seng¥r had reached it, lie dui-st not 
advance. Fifty men rtood along each side of the s)>nn>, ' 

with Hyphax and Juliala at the op|Msite end. Silent and 
immovable, with their dark chests and ai-ms hare, each \ 

with his aiTOW fixed, and pointed to tlie door, and the 
String readv drawn, they looked like an avenue of basalt 
statues, leading to an Egyptian temple. 

" Hyphax," said Corvinus, in a tremulous voice, *' tho 
emperor sends for you." 

" Tell his mnjosty, respectfully, from me," replied the 'i 

JMrican, " that my men hare sworn, tliat no man passes > 

that tlireshuld, coming in, or going out, without receiWng, 
through his breast or his Iniek, a hundi'ed shafts into his | 

heart; until the empei-or shall have sent us a token of for- 
giveness for everj- ofTence." 

Corvinus hastened Imck with this message, and the | 

emperor received it with a laugh. They were men with 
whom he could not afford to miarrel ; for lie relied on 
them in battle, or insuiTcction, tor nickinc; out the lead- '\ 

ere. "The cunnfaigi-ascals!" he exclaimed. "There, t^c t 

that faciiiket to Hyphax's block spcuse." And he guve him .' ' 
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Fabiola's splendid rin^. He hastened back, delivered his 
gracious embassy, and threw the ring across. In an in- 
stant every bow di-opt, and every string relaxed. Jubala, 
delighted, sprang forward and caught the ring. A lieavy 
blow from her husband's fist felled her to the ground, and 
was greeted with a shout of applause. The savage seized 
the jewel ; and the woman rose, to fear that she had only 
exchanged one slavery for a worse. 

Hyphax screened himself behind the imperial com- 
mand. " If," he said, " you had allowed us to send an 
arrow through his head or heart, all would have been 
straight. As it was, we are not responsible." 

" At any rate, I will myself see my work done properly 
this ^ime," said Maximian. " Two of you fellows with 
clubs come here." 

Two of his attendant executioners came ii'om behind ; 
Sebastian, scarcely able to stand, was also there ; mild and 
intrepid. " Now, my men," said the bai-barian, " I must 
not have any blood spilt on these stairs ; so you knock the 
life out of him with your cudgels ; make clean work of it. 
Madam, wliat is yoiu* petition ?" — stretching out his hand 
to Fabiola, whom he recognised, and so addressed more 
respectfully. She was hon-ified and disgusted, and almost 
fainting at the sight before her j so she said, " Sii-e, I feai' 
it is too late !" 

" Why too late ?" looking at the paper. A flasli came 
from his eye, as he said to her : " What ^ You knew that 
Sebastian was alive? Are you a Christian ?" 

" No, sire," she replied. Why did the denial almost 
dry up in her throat ? She could not for her life have 
said slie was any thing else. Ah ! Fabiola thy day is not 
"far off. 

" But, as you said just now," replied the em])oi-or, 
more serene, returning her petition, " I fear it 's too late ; J 
think that blow must have been the icfvs qratiosvsy* 

" I feel faint, sire," said she, respectfully ] ^' may I re- 
tire ?" 

• The coup de graee^ the blow by which culprits were " put out 
of their pain. Breaking the legs of the crucified was ctmsi'limd 
an ictuM gratkmuB, 
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" By all means. But, by the bye, I have to thank 

Cfor the beantiful ring^ which yon sent, and which I 
B liven to Hvphax's wife" (her own late slave 1). " It 
will ^k more lirilliant on a black hnnd, than even on 
nine. Adieti !" and he kissed his hand with a wicked 
smile, as if there wei'e no martyr's body near to witness 
Bgninsthim. He wns ripht; a heavy blow on the head 
bad proved fatal ; and Sebastian was safe where he hod m 
loiig^d to be. He bore with him a double palm, and re- 
ceived a twofold crown. Yet still, an i^ominious end 
before the world ; beaten to death without ceremony, wliile 
the emperor conversed. How much of martyrdom is in 
its disgrace ! Woo to us when we know that our Enfre> 
ings earn us honour ! ■ 

The tyrant, seeing his work completed, ordered that 
Sebastian at least should not be cost into the Tiber nor on 
a dunghill. " Put plenty of weights to his body," he 
added, " and throw it into the Cloaca,* to rot there, and 
be the fboil of vermin. The Christians at least sliall not 
have it." TJiis was done ; and the Saint's Acts inform us, 
that in the nis^ht he appcai'ed to the holy matron Lucina, 
and directed her where to find his sacred remains. She 
obeyed bis summons, and tbey were buried with honour 
where now stands his basilica. 



ciiAPTEit xxvnr. 



TnEnE arc ciilical days in the life of man nnd of mankind. 
Not merely tlie days of Slanithon, of CiuiniP, or of Le- 
pnnto, in which a (iiifi-rent reKiilt mifjht liave influencfid 
the social or political fate of mankind. But it is probable 
that Columbus could look back upon not only the dav, but 
the precise hour, tlie decision of wjiicli srcan'd to tlm wnrld 
allthat he tsrig-bt aiidgavcit, and to himself tiic sinfnilar 
place which he holds among its woi-tLies. And each of 

' The |tre« (ewer of Bodiv. 
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US, little and insignificant as he may be, has had his criti- 
cal day; his day of choice, which has decided liis fate 
through life; his day of Providence, which altered his 
position or his relations to others; his day of gi-ace, 
when the spiritual conquered the material. In whatever 
way it has been, every soul, like Jerusalem,* has had 
its day. 

And so with Fabiola, has not all been working up to- 
wards a crisis ? Emperor and slave, father and guest, the 
good and the wicked. Christian and heathen, rich and 
poor; then life and death, joy and sorrow, learning and 
simplicity, silence and conversation, have they not all come 
as agents, pullins' at her mind in opposite ways, yet all 
directing her noble and generous, though haughty and 
impetuous, soul one way, as the breeze and the rudder 
stniggle against one another, only to determine the sliip's 
single path ? By what shall the resolution of these con- 
tending forces be determined? That rests not with man; 
wisdom, not philosophy, can decide. We have been en- 
gaged witli events commemorated on the 20th of January; 
let the reader look, and see what comes on the following 
day in his calendar, and he will agree it must be an im* 
portant day in our little narrative. 

From the audiencej Fabiola retired to the apartments 
of Irene, where she found notliing but d(»solation and sor- 
row. She sympathised fully with the grief around her, 
but she saw and felt that there was a difference betw^eeu 
her affliction and theire. There was a buoyancy about 
them; there was almost an exultation breaking out through 
their distress; their clouds were suft-lit and brightened at 
times. Hers was a dead and sullen, a dull and heavy gloom, 
as if she had sustained a hopeless loss. Her search after 
Christianity, as associated with any thing amiable or in- 
telligent, seemed at an end. Her desired teacher, or in- 
formant, was gone. Wlien the crowd had moved away 
from the palace, she took affectionate leave of the Avidow 
and her daughters ; but, some wav or other, she could not 
like the heatlien one as she loved her sister. 

♦ *• If thou hadst known, and in this thy day," &c. St. Lvhg 
Xix.42. 

X 
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. Sbe sat alone at home, and ti*ied to read ; she took tip 
volume after vohime of favourite works on Death, on For- 
titude, on Friendship, on Viitue ; and every one of them 
seemed insipid, unsound, and insincere. She plunged into a 
deeper and a deeper melancholy, which lasted till towards 
evening, when she was disturb^ by a letter being put into 
her hand. The Greek slave, Graja, who brought it in, 
retired to the other end of the room, alarmed and per- 
plexed by what she witnessed. For her mistress nad 
scarcely glanced over the note, than she leapt up wildly 
from her seat, threw her hair into disorder witn her hands, 
which she pressed, as in agony, on her temples, stood thus 
for a moment, looking up with an unnatural stare in her 
eyes, and then sank heavily down ^fain on her chair with 
a deep groan. Thus she remained for some minutes, hold- 
ing tne letter in both her hands, with her arms relaxed, 
apparently unconscious. 

" Who brought this letter ?" she then asked, quite col- 
lected. 

" A soldier, madam," answered the maid. 

" Ask him to come here." 

Wliile her errand was being delivered, she composeii 
herself, and gathered up her hair. ^ As soon as the soldier 
appeared she held this urief dialogue : 

" Whence do von come ?" 

" I am on giiard at the Tullian prison." 

" Who gave you the letter?" 

" The Lady Agnes hei*self." 

" On what cause i| tlie poor child there ?" 

" On the accusation of a man named Fulvius, for being 
a Christian." 

" For nothing else ?" 

" For nothing", I am sui*e." 

*'Then we sliull soon set that matter ripflit. I cnn 
give witness to the contrary. Tell her I will come pre- 
sent! v ; and take this for your trouble." 

The soldier retired, and Fal)iola was hi\ alone. Wl.'oii 
there was sometliing to do, her minrl was at once enei'getic 
and concentrated, though aftei-wards the tcnflemejss of 
fvomanhood might display itself tlie moi-e {uunfully. She 
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vri-apiied herself close up, proceeded alone to the prison, 
jukI was at once conducted to the separate cell, which 
A«»^nes liad obtained, in consideration of her rank, backed 
by her parents' handsome lai-gitions. 

" What is the meaning' of this, Agnes?" eagerly in- 
quii-ed Fabiola, after a wann embrace. 

" I was aiTested a few lioui's ago, and brought here." 

" And is Fulvius fool enough, as well as scoundrel, to 
trump up an accusation a^inst you, which five minutes 
will confute ? I will go to Tertullus myself, and contradict 
his absiurd charge at once." 

" What charge, dearest ?" 

" Why, that you are a Christian." 

'^ And 80 I am, thank God !" replied Agnes, making 
on herself the sign of the cross. 

The announcement did not strike Fabiola like a thun- 
derbolt, nor rouse her, nor stagger her, nor perplex her. 
Sebastian's death had taken all cage or heaviness from it 
She had found that faith existing in what she had considered 
the type of every manly virtue ; she was not surprised to 
find it in her, whom she had loved as the very model of 
womanly perfection. The simple gi*andeur of tbat child's 
excellence, her g^leless innocence, and unexcepting kind- 
ness, she had almost worshiped. It made Fabiola's diffi- 
culties less, it brought her problem nearer to a solution, 
to find two such peerless bemgs to be not mere chance- 
grown plants, but springing from the same seed. She 
bowed her head in a kind of reverence for the cliild, and 
asked her, " How long have you been so ?" 

" All my life, dear Fabiola -, I sucked the faith, as we 
say, with my mother's milk." 

" And why did you conceal it from me ?" 

" Because I saw yom* violent prejudices against us ; 
how you abhorred us as practisers of the most ridiculous 
su[)crstitions, as perpetratoi-s of the most odious abomina- 
tions. I perceived how you contemned us as unintellectual, 
unedncatf^d, unphilosophical, and unreasonable. You would 
not hear a wora about us ; and the only object of hatred to 
youi* generous mind was the Christian name." 

"True, deuiest Agnes; yet I think that had 1 known 
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that you, or Sebastian, was a Christian I conld not haTS 
hated it. I could have loved any thing in you.'* 

'' You think so now, Fabiola ; but you know not tlie 
force of universal prejudice, the weight of fiedsehood daily 
repeated. How many noble minds, fine intellects, and 
loving hearts have they enslaved, and induced to believe 
us to be aU that we are not, something even worse than 
the worst of others !" 

'^ Well, Agnes, it is selfish in me to argue thus with 
you in your present position. . You will of course compel 
Fulvius to prove thatyou are a Christian." 

^^ Oh, no! dear lubiola; I have already confessed it, 
and intend to do so again publicly in the morning." 

'' In the morning l—what, to-morrow ?" asked Fabiola, 
shocked at the idea of any thing so immediate. 

" Yes, to-morrow. To prevent any clamour or dis- 
turbance about me ^though I suspect few people will care 
much), I am to be mterrogated early, ana summary pro- 
ceedings will be taken. Is not that good news, dear?" 
asked Ap^es eagerly, seizing her cousin's hands. And 
then putting on one of her ecstatic looks, she exclaimed, 
" Behold, what I have long coveted, I already see ; what 
I have hoped for, I hold sare ; to Him alone I feel already 
associated in heaven, whom liere on earth I have loved 
with all devotedness.* Oh! is He not beautiful, Fa- 
biola, lovelier far than the angels who surroimd Him! 
How sweet His smile ! how mild His eye ! how bland the 
whole expression of His face ! And that sweetest and 
most gracious Lady, who ever accompanies Him, our 
Queen and Mistress, who loves Him alone, how winningly 
doth she beckon me forward to join her train ! I come ! 
I come! — ^They are departed, Fabiola; but they return 
early for me to-morrow ; early, mind, and we part no 



more." 



Fabiola felt her own heart swell and heave, as if a new 
element were entering in. She knew not what it was, 
but it seemed something better than a mere human emo- 
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Ecce quod concupivi jam video, quod spcravi jam teneo; 
ipsi sum juncU in co^Iis quern in terris posita tola devotione dUeu." 
Office of St, Agnes, 
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tion. She had not yet heard the name of Grace. A^es, 
however, saw the favourable change in her spirit, and in- 
wardly thanked God for it. She begged her cousin to 
return before dawn to her, for their final ferewell. 

At this same time a consultation was being held at the 
house of the prefect, between that worthy functionary and 
his worthier son. The reader had better listen to it, to 
learn its purport. 

" Certainly," said the magistrate, " if the old sorceress 
was right in one thing, she ou&^ht to be in the other. I 
will answer, from experience, now powerful is wealth in 
conquering any resistance." 

" And you will allow, too," rejoined Corvinus, " from 
the enumeration we have made, that among the compe- 
titors fot Fabiola's hand, there has not been one who could 
not justly be rather called an aspirant after her fortune." 

" Yourself included, my dear Corvinus." 

" Yes, so far : but not if I succeed in offering her, 
with myself, the lady Agnes's great wealth." 

" And in a manner too, metiiinks, that will more easily 
gain upon what I hear of her generous and lofty disposi- 
tion. Giving her that wealth independent of conditions, 
and then offering yourself to her, will put her under one 
of two obhgations, either to accept you as her husband, or 
throw you oack the fortune." 

" Admirable, father ! I never saw the second alter- 
native before. Do you think there is no possibility of 
securing it except through her ?" 

" None whatever. Fulvius, of course, will apply for 
his share ; and the probability is, that the emperor will 
declare he intends to take it all for himself. For he hates 
Fulvius. But if I propose a more popular and palpably 
reasonable plan, of giving the property to the nearest 
relation, who worsliips the gods — this Fabiola does, don't 
she ?" 

" Certainly, father." 

" I think he will embrace it : while I am sure there is 
no chance of his making a free giil to me. The propopal 
from a judge would enrage him. 

" TflKsn now will you manage it, father ?" 
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" I will have an imperial rescript prepared during the 
night, ready for sigimture ; and I will proceed immediately 
after the execution to the palace, magnify the impopu- 
larity which is siii'e to follow it, lay it all on Fulvius, and 
show the emperor how his gineinting the property to the 
next in the settlement of it, will rcdoimd greatly to his 
credit and glory. He is as vain as he is cruel and rapa- 
cious ; and one vice must \ye made tr> fight another." 

" Nothing .could l>e hetter, my dear father ; I shall 
retire to rest with an easy mind. To-morrow wUl be the 
critical dny of my life. All my futwe depends upon whe- 
ther I am accepted or i-ejected." 

" I only wish," added Tertullus, rising, " that I could 
have seen this peerless lady, and sounded the depths of her 
philoso])hy, before your final bargain was struck." 

" Pear not, father : she is well worthy of being your 
daughter-in-law. Yes, to-morrow is indeed the turning- 
point of my foi-tunes." 

Even Corvinus can have his critical day. Why not 
Fabiola ? 

Wliile this domestic interview was going on, a confer- 
ence was taking place l)etween Fidvius and his amiable 
uncle. The latter, entering late, found his nephew sitting 
sullen and alone in the house, and thus accosted him. 

" Well, Fulviup, is she secured ?" 

'^ She is, uncle, as fast as bars and walls can make 
her ; but her s[)irit is free and independent as ever." 

" Never mind that : sharp steel makes short work of 
^irit Is her fate cei-tain: and are its consequences 
rare ?" 

" Wliy, if notliing else happens, the first is safe ; the 
second have still to encounter imperial caprice. But I 
own I feel pain and remoi*se at sacrificing so young a life, 
and for an msecure result." 

" Come, Fulvius," said the old man sternly, looking 
as cold as a prrey rock in the moniing mbt ; " no softness, 
I hope, in this matter. Do you remember what day ii^ 
to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, the twelfth before the cjilends of February." • 

* Jml 2K 
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" The critical day always for you. It was on this day 
that to gain another s wealth, you committed ** 

" Peace, peace !" interrupted Fulvius in agony. '^ Why 
will you always remind me of every thing 1 most wian 
to for^t?" 

" Because of this : you wish to forget yourself, and 
that must not be. I must take from you every pretence 
to be guided by conscience, virtue, or even honour. It is 
folly to aifect compassion for any one's life, who stands in 
the way of your fortune, after what you did to her J* 

Fulvius uit his lip in silent rage, and covered his crim- 
son face with his hands. Eurotas roused him by saying : 
" Well then, to-morrow is another, and probably a final 
critical day for you. Let us calmly weigh its prospects. 
You will go to the emperor, and ask for your rightftd 
share in the confiscated property. Suppose it is granted ?*' 

" I will sell it as quick as possible, pay my debts, and 
retire to some countiy where my name has never been 
heard." 

" Suppose your claims ai*e rejected ?" 

"Impossible, impossible!" exclaimed Fulvius, racked 
by the very idea j *' it is my right, hardly earned. It 
cannot be denied me." 

" Quietly, my young firiend ; let us discuss the matter 
coolly. Remember our proverb : ' From the stirrup to 
the saddle there has been many a fall.' Suppose only 
that your rights are refused you." 

"Then I am a ruined man. I have no other prospect 
before me, of retrieving my fortunes here. Still I must 
fly hence." 

" Good : and what do you owe at Janus's arch ?"• 

" A good couple of hundred sestertia,t between prin- 
cipal and compound interest at fifty per cent, to that un- 
conscionable Jew Ephraim." 

" On what security ?" 

" On my sure expectation of this lady's estates." 

* * In or near the fomm stood several arches dedicated to Janus, 
and called simply by his name, near which usurers or money-lenders 
kept their jpobts 

t icooC 
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'^ And if you are disappointed, do jol dunk he will let 
you Ayr 

<< Not if he knows it, most assuredly. But we must 
be prepared from this moment for any emergency ; and 
that with the utmost secrecy." 

" Leave that to me, Fulvius ; you see how erentfu] 
the issue of to-morrow may be to vou, or rather of to-day; 
for morning is approaching. Life or death to you bang 
upon it; it is the great day of your existence. Courage, 
then, or rather an inflexible determination, steel yew to weak 
out its destiny P' 



CHAPTER YXTX. 

THB SAMS DAT : ITS 8SC0RD PAST. 

The day is not yet dawning, and nevertheless we speak of 
having reached its second part. How may this be r Gen- 
tle reader, liave we not led you to its first vespers, divided 
as they are between Sebastian of yesterday, and Agnes of 
to-day ? Have not the two sung them together, without 
jealousy, and with fraternal impartiality, tlie one from the 
lieaven which lie ascended in tne morning, the other from 
the dungeon into which she descended in the evening? 
Glorious Church of Christ ! great in the unclashing com- 
bination of thy unity, stretching from heaven to beneath 
the earth, wherever exists a prison-house of the just. 

From his lodgings Fulvius went out into the night-air, 
which was crisp and sharp, to cool his blood, and still his 
throbbing brows. He wandered about, almost without 
any purpose ; but found himself imperceptibly drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Tullian prison. As he was liter- 
ally without affection, what could be his attraction thither? 
It was a strangely compounded feeling, made up of as bit- 
ter ingredients as ever filled the poisoner's cup. There 
was gnawing remorse; there was baffled pride; there 
was goadinc^ avai*ice ; there was humbling shame ; there 
was a terrible sense of the approaching consummation of 
his villany. It was true, he nad been rejected, scomedi 
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baffled by a mere child, while her fortune was necessary 
for his rescue from beggury and death, — so at least he 
reasoned ; yet he would stfll rather have her hand than 
her head. Her murder ap{)eared revoltingly atrocious to 
him, unless absolutely inevitable. So he would give her 
another chance. 

He was now at the prison-gate, of which he possessi d 
the watchword. He pronounced it, entered ; and, at his 
desire, was conducted to his victim's cell. She did not 
flutter, nor run into a comer, like a bird into whose cage 
the hawk has found entrance: calm, and intrepid, she 
stood before him. 

'^Respect me here, Pulvius, at least," she gently said; 
'* I have but few hours to live : let them be spent in 
peace." 

" Madam," he replied, " I have come to lengthen them, 
if you' please, to years ^ and, instead of peace, 1 offer hap- 
piness. 

*' Surely, sir, if I understand you, the time is past; for 
this sad vanity. Thus to address one whom you have 
delivered over to death, is at best a mockery." 

" It is not so, gentle lady ; your fate is in your own 
hands; only yoiu* own obstinacy will give you over to 
death. I have come to renew, once more, my offer, and 
with it that of life. It is your last chance." 

" Have I not before told you that I am a Christian ; 
and that I would forfeit a thousand lives rather than be- 
tray my faith?" 

" But now I ask you no longer to do this. The gatef 
of the prison are yet open to me. Fly with me ; and, in 
spite ot the imperial decrees, you shall be a Christian, and 
yet live." 

" Then have I not clearly told you that I am already 
espoused to my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that 
to Him alone 1 keep eternal faith ?" 

" Folly and madness ! Persevere in it till tvmorrow, 
and that may be awa/ded to you which you fear more 
than death, and which will drive this illusion for ever from 
■your mind." 

" I fear nothing for Christ. For know, that I hav« 
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an angel ever suarding me, who will not sofier his Uls- 
ter's lumdmaiato suffer scorn.* But now, cease this nn- 
woi'thj importnnitj. and leave me the last privilege of the 
condemnea — solitude." 

Fulvius had been gradually losing patience, and could 
no longer restrain his passion. Bejected again, baffled 
once more by a child, this time with the sword hanging 
over her neck ! A flame iirepressible broke out from the 
smouldering heat within him; and, in an instant, the 
venomous mgredients that we have described as mingled 
in his heart, were distilled into one black, solitary drop, — 
HATRED. With flashing look, and furious gesture, he 
broke forth : 

'^ Wretched woman, I give thee one more opportunity 
of rescuing thyself from destruction. Which wilt thou 
have, life with me, or death ?" 

'^ Death even I will choose for her, rather than life 
with a monster like thee !" exclaimed a voice just within 
the door. 

" She shall have it," he rejoined, clenching his fist, bnd 
darting a mad look at the new speaker ; ** and thou, too, 
if again thou darest to fling thy banefid shadow across my 
path." 

Fabiola was alone for the last time with Agnes. She 
had been for some niinntes unobserved watching the con- 
test, between what would have appeared to her, had she 
been a Christian, an angel of light and a spirit of darkness ; 
and tnily Agnes looked like the first, if^ human creature 
ever did. In preparation for her coming festival of full 
esjiousals to the Lamb, when she shoidd sign her contract 
of^ everlasting love, as He had done, in blood, she had 
thrown over the dark garments of her mourning a white 
and spotless bridal rabe. In the midst of that dark 
prison, lighted by a solitary lamp, she looked radiant and 
almost dazzling ; while her tempter, wrapped up in his dark 
claak, crouching down to rush out of the low door of the 
dunofcon, lookea like a dark and vanquished demon, plimg- 
ing mto tlie abyss beneath. 

*- ^ Mecum eniin habeo custodem corporis mci, Angelum Do- 
minL" The Breiiary, 
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Then Fabiola looked into her countenance^ and thought 
she had never seen it half so sweet. No trace of anger, of 
fear, of flurry, or ac^tation, was there; no paleness, no flush^ 
no alternations of hectic excitement and pallid depression. 
Her eyes beamed with more than their usual mild intelli- 
gence ; her smile was as placid and cheerful as it ever was^ 
when they discoursed together. Then there was a noble air 
about her, a greatness of look and manner^ which Fabiola 
would have compared to that mien and stateliness^ and 
that ambrosial atmosphere by which, in poetical mythology, 
a being of a higher sphere was recognised on eaith.* it 
was not inspiration, for it was passionless ; but it was such 
expression and manner, as her highest conceptions of vir- 
tue and intellect, combined in the soul, might be supposed 
to stamp upon the outwaixi form. Hence her feelings 
passed Ijeyond love into a higlier range ; they were more 
akin to reverence. 

Agnes took one of her hands in each of her own, crossed 
them upon her own calm bosom, and looking into her face 
with a gaze of blandest earnestness, said, 

" Fabiola, I have one dying request to make you. 
You have never refused me any : I am sm*e you will not 
this." 

" S{)eak not tlius to me, dearest Agnes ; you must not 
request ; you command me now." 

" Then promise me, that you will immediately apply 
your mind to master the doctrines of Christianity. I know 
you will embrace them ; and then you will no longer be 
to me what you are now." 

" And what is that ?" 

" Dark, dark, dearest Fabiola. When I look upon you 
thus, I see in you a noble intellect, a generous disposi- 
tion, an affectionate heart, a cidtivated mmd, a fine moral 
feeling, and a virtuous life. What can be desired more in 
woman ? and yet over all these splendid gifts there hangs 
a cloud, to my eyes, of gloomy shadow, the shade of 
death. Drive it away, and all will be lightsome and 
bright." 

* ** LiooBtni potuit Dctt." 
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"I feel it, dear Agne^ — I feel it Standing bsfoM 
jrou, I seem to be as n black spot compared to joarbrigli^ 
ness. And liow, embrftcing> Chrututnity, bIuuI I becoma 
light like you ?" 

"You must pose, Fabiola, through the torrent that 
Eimders us" (Fabiola started, recol^cting her dream). 
" Waters of refreshment shall flow over your body, and 
oil of gladness shall embalm your flesh ; and the soul Bhall 
be washed clean as driven snow, and the heart be softened 
as the babe's. From that bath you will come forth a new 
creature, bom again to a new and immtntal life." 

" And shall I lose all that you have bat just now 
prized in me ?" asked Fabiola, somewhat downcast. 

"As the gardener," answered the martyr, "selects 
some hardy and robust, but unprofitable plant, and on it en- 
grafts but a small shoot of one that is sweet and tender, 
and the flowers and fruits of tltis belong to the first, and 
Tct deprive it of no gnxce, no grandeur, no strength that it 
Lad before, so will the new life you shall receive ennoble, 
elevate, and sanctify (you can scarcely understand this 
word), the valuable gifts of nature and education which 



" What a new world you are leading me to, dear 
Agues! Oh, that you were not leaving me outside its 
very tlireshold !" 

" Hark !" exclaimed Agnes, in an ecstasy of joy. 
" They come, they come ! Yoti hear the measured tramp 
of tlio soldiers in tlie gallery. They are the bridesmen 
coming to summon me. But I see above the white-robed 
bridesmaids borne on the bright clouds of morning, and 
beckoning me foi-ward. Yes, my lamp is trimmed, and I 
go forth to meet the Bridegroom. Farewell, Fabiola, weep 
not for me. Oh, tliat I could make you feel, as I do, the 
happiness of dying foi- Christ! And now I will speak a 
word to you which I never have addressed to vou befoi-e,— ■ 
God bless yci !" And she mnde the sign of^the Citiss on 
Fabiola's forehead. An embrace, convulsive on Fabiola'a 
part, calm and tender on Agnes's, was tlicir last earthly 
greeting. The one hastened home, filled with a new and 
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gonerous purpose ; the other resigned herself to the shame- 
stricken guanl. 

Over the first part of the martyr's trials we cast a veil 
of silence; though ancient Fathers^ and the Church in her 
offices, dwell upon it, as doublinsf her crown.* Suffice it 
to say, that her angel protected her from harm ;t and that 
the purity of her presence converted a den of infamy into 
a holy and lovely sanctuaiy.l It was still early in the 
moi-ning when she stood again before the tribunal of the 
[irefect, in the Homan Forum ; unchanged and imscathed, 
without a blush upon her snuling coimtenance, or a pang 
c;f sorrow in her innocent heart. Only her unshorn nair, 
the symbol of virginity, which had been let loose, flowed 
down, in golden waves, upon her snow-white dress.§ 

It was a lovely morning. Many will remember it to 
have been a beautiful day on its anniversary, as they have 
walked out of the Nomentan Gate, now the Porta Pia, 
towards the church which bears our virffin-martyr's name^ 
to see blessed upon her altar the two Iambs, from whose 
wool are made the palliums sent by the Pope to the arch- 
bishops of his communion. Alreaay the almond-trees are 
hoary, not with frost, but with blossoms ; the earth is being 
loosened roimd the vines, and spring seems latent in the 
swelling buds, which are watching for the signal fi'om the 
southern breeze, to burst and expand.|| The atmosphere^ 
rising into a cloudless sky, has just that temperature that 

♦ " Duplex corona est prsestita martyri." Prudentius, 

f ** Ingressa Agnes turpitudinis locum, Angelum Domini pne- 

paratum invenit." The Breviary, 

X The Church of St. Agnes in the Piazza Kavona, one of the 

most beautiful in Rome. 

** Cui posse soli Cunctipotcns dedit 
Castum yel ipsum readere fomicem 

<» # # # 

Nil non pudicum est, quod pia visere 
Dignaris, almo vel pede tangere.** 

Prudentius, 

§ ** Non intorto crine caput comptum." Ilcr head not dressed 
with braided hair. St Ambrose^ lib. i. de Virgin, c. 2. See Pru- 
dentius's description of St. Eulalia, vtpi art^, hymn. iii. 31. 

I " SoWitur acris hyems, grata ^ico voris et FaYoni." Horact.. 
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one loveSy of a sun, already yigoroosy not heating, but soft- 
ening*, the slightly fi-osty aii*. Sudi we have froqivsntly 
expn-ienced St. Ag^nes's day, together with joyful ijiou- 
pands, hastening to her shrine. 

The judge was sitting in the open Forum, and a. suffi- 
cient crowd formed a circle round the charmed space, which 
few, save Christians, loved to enter. Among the spectators 
were two whose appearance attracted ffeneral attention; 
they stood opposite each other, at the &i& of the semicircle 
formed by the multitude. One was a youth, enveloped in 
his toga, with a slouching hat over ms eyes, so that his 
featui-es could not be distinguished. The other was a lady 
of ai'istocratic mien, tall and erect, such as one does not 
exi)oct to meet on such an occasion. Wrapped dose about 
her, and so ample as to veil her from head to foot, like the 
boautiiiil ancient statue, known among artists by the name 
of Modesty,* she had a scarf or mantle of Indian workman- 
ship, woven in richest pattern of crimson, purple, and gold, 
a frarni(>nt tnily impenal, and less suitable, than even fe- 
male ])resence, to tliis place of doom and blood. A slave, 
or servant, of superior class attended her, carefully veiled 
also, like lier mistress. The lady's mind seemed intent on 
one only ol>ject, as she stood immovable, leaning with her 
elbow on a marble post. 

Agnes was introduced by her guards into the open 
space, and stood intrepid, facing the tiibunal. Her tlioughts 
^emed to be far away j and she took no notice even of 
those two who, till she appeared, had been objects of uni- 
vei'sal observation. 

" Why is she unfettered ?" asked the prefect angrily. 
• " She does not need it : she walks so readily," answered 
Catuhis ; " and she is so young." 

" But she is o])stinate as the oldest. Put manacles on 
her hands at once." 

Tlie executioner turned over a quantity of such prison 
ornament^, — to Christian eyes i-eally such, — and at length 
M'leettMi a j)air as lifrht arid small as he could find, und 
] laced them i-ound her wiists. Agnes playfully, and with 

* Pudicitia. 
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R smile, shook her hands, and they fell, like St. Paul's 
viper, clattering at her feet.* 

** They are the smallest we have, sir," said the softened 
executioner: " one so young* ought to wear otlier bracelets." 

"Silence, man!" rejoined tiie exasperated judge, who, 
turning to the prisoner, said, in a blander tone : 

" Agnes, I pity thy youth, thy station, and the bad 
education thou hast received. I desire, if possible, to save 
thee. Think better while thou hast time. Renoimce the 
false and pernicious maxims of Christianity, obey the im- 
perial edicts, and^acriiice to the gods." 

" It is useless," she replied, " to tempt me longer. My 
resolution is unalterable. I despise thy false divmities, 
and can only love and serve the one living God. Etenial 
Ruler, open wide the heavenly gates, until lately closed to 
man. Blessed Chiist, call to Thee the soul that cleaveth 
unto Thee : victim first to Thee by virginal consecration; 
now_ to Thy Father by martyrdom s immolation." f 

" I waste time, I see," said the impatient prefect, who 
saw symptoms of compassion rising in the multitude. " Se- 
cretary, write the sentence. We condenm Agnes, for con- 
tempt of the imperial edicts, to be punished by the sword." 

" On what road, and at what mile-stone, shall the judg- 
ment be executed f*l asked the headsman. 

" Let it be caiTied into effect at once," was the reply. 

Agnes raised for one moment her hands and eyes to 
heaven, then calmly knelt down. With her own hands 
she drew forward her silken hair over her head, and ex- 
posed her neck to the blow.§ A pause ensued, for the ex- 
ecutioner was trembling with emotion, and could not wield 

• 

* St. Ambrose, ubi tvprai 

f " JEteme Rector, divide januas, 

Cocli, obserratos tcrrigenis prius, 

Ac te scqucntem, Christo, animam yoca. 

Cum virginalem, turn Patris hostioro." 

PrudentiuSy rrt^n ar«p. 14. 

X This was the usual practice, to behead out of the gate, at the 
second, third, or fourth mile-stone; but it is clear from Prudcntius 
and other writers that St Agnes suffered at the placo of trial, of 
wiuch we have other instances. 

§ Prodentius. 




bis sword.* As the child knelt alone, in her white nbe, 
with her head inclined, her arms modestly crossed npcxi 
her bosom, and her smber locks han^n^ almost to the 
nvnnd, and veiling her features, she nuB;ht not unaptly 
Lnve been compared to some rare plant, of which the slen- 
der stalk, white as the lily, bent with the luxoriancy of 
its ftxilden blossom. 

The judge annily reproved the executioner fiir his 
hesitation, ond hid hun at once do his duty. The man 
passed the back of his rou^h left hand across his eyea, as 
ne raised his sword. Ii wes seen to fl^ah fer an mstant 
in the air; and the next moment, flower and stem wen 
lying scarcely displaced on the ground. It might haTS been 
taken for the prostration of prayer, had not the white robe 
been in that roinnt« dyed into a rich crimson — washed 
in the blood of the I^mb. 

The man on the judge's right hand had looked with 
onflinching eye upon the stroke, and his lip curled in a 
wicked tnumph orer the fallen. The lodj opposite had 
turned away her licad, till the murmur, that follows a 
suppressed breath in a crowd, told her all was over. She 
then boldly advanced foi-ward, imwound from round her 
person her splendid biiwaded montle, and stretched it, as 
a pall, over the mangled body. A burst of applatise fol- 
lowed this graceftil act of womanly feeling,t as the lady 
stood, now in the gnrb of deepest mourning, before the 
tribunal. 

" Sir," she said iu a tone clear and distinct, but fiiU ol 
emotion, " grant me one petition. Let not the rude hands 
of your servants ogain touch and profane the hallowed 
remains of her, whom I have loved more than any thing on 
eartli; but let me bear them hence to the sepulchre of her 
jathers ; for she was noble as she was good. 

Tertullus was manifestly irritated, as he replied : " Ma- 
dam, whoever you may be, your request cannot ho groDted. 
Catulus, see that tlie body W cast, as usual, into the river, 
or buint." 

• St. Ambrose. 

t I'rudcntius mcnliona Ihnt a suddpr. fall of snow ahroiidn) thns 
Iho body or St. Euldin \ying in the furuio. Ubi tup. 
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" I enti-eat jou, sir," the lady eaimestly insisted, " by 
every claim which female virtue has upon you, by any 
tear which a mother has shed over you, by every soothing 
woi'd which a sister lias ever spoken to you, in illness or 
sorrow ; by every ministmtion of their gentle hands, I 
implore you to gmnt my humble pi*ayer. And if, when 
you return home this evening, you will be met at the 
threshold by daughters, who will kiss your hand, though 
stained with the blood of one, whom you may feel proud if 
they resemble, be able to say to them, at (east, that this 
slightest tribute to the maidenly delicacy which they prize, 
has not been i^efiised." 

Such common sympathy was manifested, that Tertullus, 
anxious to check it, asked her sharply : 

" Pmy, are you, too, a Christian /" 

Slie hesitated for one instant, then replied, " No, sir, 
I am not; but I own that if any thing could make me 
one, it would be what I have seen this day." 

" Wliat do you mean ?" 

"Why, that to preserve the religion of the empire such 
beings as she whom* you have slain" (her tears inteiTupted 
her for a moment) "should have to die; while monstere 
who disgi'ace tlio shape and name of man should have to 
live and flourish. Oh, sir, you know not what you have 
blotted out from earth this day! She was the purest, 
sweetest, holiest thing I ever knew upon it, the veiy flower 
of womanhood, tliough yet a child. And she might liave 
lived yet, had she not scoimed the proffered hand of a vile 
adventurer ; who pm-sued her with his loathsome offers, into 
the seclusion of her villa, into the sanctuary of her home, 
and even into the last reti-cat of her dungeon. For this 
she died, that she would not endow w^ith her wealth, and 
ennoble by her alliance, that Asiatic spy." 

She point4?d with calm scorn at Fulvius, who bounded 
foiwnrd, and exclaimed with iiiry : " She lies, foully and 
cuhimniouslv, sir. Agnes openly confessed hei*self a Chris- 
tian." " • 

" Bear with me, sir," rei)lied the lady, with noble dig- 
nity, " wliile I convict him ; and look on his face for proof 
of what I say. Didst thou not, FulviiiS; early this mom* 

T 
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ingy seek that gentle child in her cell, and dehberatelj teQ 
her (for unseen, I heard you) that if she would but accept 
your handy not only would you save her life, but, despising 
the imperial commands, she should still remain a Chris- 
tian ?" 

Fulvius stood, pale as death : stoodj as one does for a 
moment who is shot through the heart, or struck by light- 
ning. He stood hke a man on whom sentence is coing to 
be pronounced, — ^not of death, but of perpetual puloij, as 
the judge addressed him saying : 

'^ I^lvius, thy very look confirms this grieyons charge. 
I could arraign thee on it, for thy head, at once. But 
take my counsel, begone hence for ever. Flee, and hide 
thyself, afler such viUany, from the indignation of all just 
men, and fi'om the vengeance of the gods. Show not thy 
fiice ag^in here, nor in the Forum, nor in any public phuie 
of Home. If this lady pleases, even now, I will take her 
deposition against thee. Pray, madam," he asked most 
respectfully, "may I have the honour of knowing your 
name ?" 

" Fabiola," she replied. 

The judg-e was now all complacency, for he saw before 
him, he lioi)ed, his future daughter-in-law. *^ I have often 
heard of you, madam," he said, "and of your high accom- 
plishments, and exalted vulues. You are, moreover, nearly 
allied to this victim of treachery, and have a neht to claim 
her body. It is at yom* disposal." This speecn was inter- 
nipted at its beginning by a loud hiss and yell that accom- 
panied Fulvius's depailure ; he was pale with shame, fear, 
and rape. 

Fabiola gracefully thanked the prefect, and beckoned 
to Syra, who attended her. The servant again made a 
signal to some one else ; and presently four slaves appeared 
bearin"" a lady's litter. Fabiola would allow no one but 
hej*selt and Syra to raise the relics from the ground, place 
tliem on the litter, and cover them with their precious ])all. 
" Boar this treasure to its own home," she said, and fol- 
lowed as mouiTier with her maid. A little pfirl, all in teai-s, 
timidly askai if she might join them. " Who art tliou /" 
bsked Fabiola. '^ I am poor Emerentiana. har foster- 
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sister," replied the cliild; and Fabiola led her kindly by 
the Iiand. 

The moment the body was removed, a crowd of Chris- 
tians, children, men, and women, threw tliemselves for- 
ward, with spongfes and linen cloths, to ^ther up the 
blood. In vain did the guards fall on them, with whips, 
cudgels, and even with sharper weapons, so that many 
mingled their own blood with that of tiie martyr. When a 
sovereign, at his coronation, or on first entering his cajutal, 
throws, according to ancient custom, handfids of gold and 
silver coins among the crowd, he does not create a more 
eager competition for his scattered treasures, than there 
was among those primitive Christians, for what they va- 
lued mora than gold or precious stones, the ruby drops 
which a martyr had poured irom his heart for his Lora. 
But all respected the prior claim of one ; and here it was 
the deacon Keparatus, who, at risk of life, was present, 
pliial in hand, to gather the blood of Agnes's testimony : 
that it might be appended, as a fiEiithful seal, to the record 
of martyrdom on hep tomb. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TUE SAME DAT : ITS THIRD PART. 



Tertullus hastened at once to the palace : fortunately, 
or imfoi-tunately, for these candidates for martyrdom. 
There he met fcorvinus, with the prepared rescript, ele- 
gantly engrossed in vncialy that is, large capital letters. 
He had the privilege of immediate admission into the im- 
perial presence ; and, as a matter of business, reported the 
death of Agnes, exa|rgerated the public feeling likely to 
be caused by it, attributed it all to the folly and misman- 
agement of Fulvius, whose worst guilt he did not disclose, 
for fear of having to try him, and thus bringing out what 
lie was now doing ; depreciated the value of Agncs's jiro- 
pei-ty, and ended by saying, that it would be a gracious 
act of clemency, ancl one suro to counteract unpopular foel- 
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ings, to bestow it upon her relatiTe, wbo by setdement wit 
ber next beir. He described Fabiola as & voun^ Udy of 
eztraordioBry intellect and wonderful learning, nho wai 
most ze&lously devoted to the worehip of tbe gods, and 
daily otFered socriiice to the genius of tiie emperors. 

" I know her," said Maximian, laughing, as if at tbe 
recollection of something very droll. "Poor thing! sIm 
seiit me a splendid ring, and yesterday asked me for that 
wretched Sebastian's lLie> just as tbey uad finished cudgel- 
ling him to death." And he laughed immoderately, &n 
eontinned : '* Yes, yes, by all means ; a little inb^tanoe 
will console ber, no doubt, for the loss of that fellow. 
Let a rescript be made out, and I will sign it" 

Tertullus produced the one prepared, sajring be bad 
fully relied on the emperor's magnanimous clemency ; and 
tbe imperial borbariim init a signature to it which would 
liave disgmced a schoolboy. The prefect at once consigned 
it to his son. 

Scnroely bod he left the palace, when Fulvius entered. 
He had been home to put on a proper court attire, and re- 
move from his features, by the bath and tie perfumer's 
ai-t, the traces of hia morning's passion. He felt a keen 
presentiment that ho should be disappointed. Eurotas's 
cool discussion of tlio preceding evening, bad prepared 
him ; tlie cross of all his desi^s, and his multiplied aisap- 
pointmcnte thot day, had sti-engthened this instinctive con- 
viction. One woman, indeed, seemed bom to meet and 
hflfBo him whichever way he turned; hut, "thtink tbe gods," 
he thought, " she cannot be in my way hei-e. She bna this 
morning blasted my chomcter for ever ; she cannot claim 
my rigbttul reword: she htis made me an outcast; it is 
not in her power to make me a beggar." This sp«raed bis 
only groimd of hope. Despair, indwd, inured him forwiuti; 
and he determined to ai'jnie out bis claims to the confis- 
cated propci'ty of Agnes, witli the only comjMtitor lie could 
fenr, the rapacious emperor liimsolf. He might ns well 
risk his life over it, for if he failed, he was utterlv niinnt. 
After waiting Pome time, he enteivd tlie ntidience-liall, and 
^vnnced with the blandest smile that be could muster to 
the imperial foot. 
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" What want you here ?" was his first greeting. 

"Sire," he replied, "I have come humbly to pray 
yoTU* royal justice, to order my being put into immeoiate 
possession of my share of the Laoy Agnes's property. 
She has been convicted of being a Christian upon my ac- 
ctisation, and she has just suffered the merited penalty of 
all who disobey the imperial edicts." 

" That is all quite right ; but we have heard how stu- 
pidly you mismanaged the whole business as usual, and 
nave raised murmunngs and discontent in the people 
against us. So, now, the sooner you quit our presence, 
palace, and city, the better for yourself. Do you imder- 
stand ? We don't usually give such warnings twice." 

" I will obey instantly every intimation of the supreme 
will. But I am almost destitute. Command what of 
right is mine to be delivered over to me, and I part im- 
mediately." 

"No more words," replied the tyrant, "but go at 
once. As to the property which you demand with so 
much pertinacity, you cannot have it. We have made 
over the whole of it, by an irrevocable rescript, to an ex- 
cellent and deserving person, the Lady Fabiola." 

Fulvius did not speak another word; but kissed the 
emperor's hand and slowly retired. He looked a ruined, 
broken man. He was only heard to say, as he passed out 
of the gate : " Then, after all, she has made me a beggar 
too." When he reached home, Eurotas, who read his an- 
swer in his nephew's eye, was apiazed at his calmness. 

" I see," he drily remarked, " it is all over." 

" Yes ; are your preparations made, Eurotas ?" 

" Nearly so. I nave sold the jgwels, furniture, and 
slaves, at some loss: but, with the mBe I had in hand, i^re 
have enough to talcB us safe to Asia. I have retained 
Stabio, as the most trusty of our servants ; he will carry 
our small travelling reqi^sites on his horse. Two others 
are preparing for you and me. I have only one thinff 
more to get lor our journey, and then I am reaay to start. 

"Pray what is that?" 

" The poison. I ordered it last nigl*, but it will only 
be ready at noon." 
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'* What is that for?" asked Fulvius. wiQi some alarm. 

" Sui*iely you know," rejoined the otner, mimoved : " I 
am willing* to make one more trial any where else ; but 
our bargam is clear, my father's family must not end in 
begrgary. It must be extinguished in honour." 

i'ulvius bit his lip, and said, *' Well, be it as you like ; 
I am weaay of hfe. Leave the house as soon as possible, 
for fear of Ephi^aim, and be with your horses at the third 
mile on the Latin ^ate soon after dusk. I will join yon 
thei*e. For I, too, have an important matter to transact 
hetore I stail;." 

"And what is that?" asked Eurotas, with a rather 
keen curiosity. 

" I cannot tell even you. But if I am not with you 
by two hours after sunset, give me up, and save youi^elf 
without me." 

Eurotas fixed upon liim his cold dark eye, with one of 
those looks which ever read Fulvius through ; to see if he 
coidd detect any lurking idea of escnj)e fi-om his gripe. 
But his look was cool and unusually oj)en, and the old 
man asked no more. While this dialogue was going on, 
Fulvius luid been divesting himself of his court garments, 
and attiring; himself in a travelling suit. So completely 
did he evidently prepare himself for his journey, without 
necessity of returninj^ home, that he even took his weapons 
with him ; besides his sword, securing in his giitUe, but 
concealed under his cloak, one of those curved daggei-s, 
of highest t^niper and most fatal form, which wei'e only 
known in the East. 

Eurotas proceeded at once to the Numidian quarters 
in the palace, and asked for Jubala ; who entered witli two 
small iiasks of diiferent sizes, and was just going to give 
some explanations, when her husband, half-dnink, half- 
funous, was seen approaching. Em-otas had just time to 
conceal the flasks in his belt, and slip a coin into her hand, 
when Ilypliax came u]). His wife had mentioned to him 
the offers which Eurotas had made to her l>efore man-iage, 
and hai excited in his hot African blood a jealousy that 
amounted to hatred. The savage rudely thrust his wife 
out of the apartment, and woiud have picked a quarrel 
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with the Syrian; had not the latter^ his purpose heing 
accomplished; acted with forbearance, assured tlie ai*cher- 
chief that he should never more see him^ and i*etired. 

It is time, however, that we retm-n to Fabiola. The 
reader is probably prepared to hear us say, that she re- 
turned home a Christian: and yet it was not so. For 
what as yet did she know of Christianity, to be said to pro- 
fess it ? In Sebastian and A^es she had indeed willingly 
admired the virtue, imselfisn, generous, and more than 
earthly, which now she was ready to attribute to that 
faith. She saw that it gave motives of actions, principles 
of life, elevation of mind, courage of conscience, and deter- 
mination of virtuous will, such as no other system of be- 
hef ever bestowed. And even if, as she now shrewdly 
suspected, and intended in calmer moments to ascertain, 
the subhme revelations of Syra, concerning an unseen 
sphere of virtue, and its all-seeing Ruler, came from the 
same source, to what did it all amount more than to a 
grand moral and intellectual system, partly practical, 
partly speculative, as all codes of philosophic teaching 
were ? This was a very different thing from Christianity. 
She had as yet heard nothing of its real and essential doc- 
trines, its fathomless, yet accessible, depths of mystery ; 
the awful, vast, and heaven-high stinicture of faith, which 
the simplest soul may contain, as a child's eye will take in 
the perfect reflection and coimterpart of a mountain, though 
a giant cannot scale it. She had never heard of a God, Oae 
in Tiinity ; of the coequal Son incarnate for man. She 
had never been told of the marvellous history of Redemp- 
tion by God's suffering and death. She had not heard 
of Nazareth, or Bethlenem, or Calvaiy. How could slje 
call herself a Christian, or be one, in io;noi-ance of all 
this? 

How many names had to become familiar and sweet to 
her which as yet were unknown, or bai-barous — Mary, Jo- 
seph, Peter, Paul, and John ? Not to mention the sin'cetest 
of all, His, whose name is balm to the wounded heart, or as 
honey dropping from the broken honeycomb. And how 
much had sne yet to learn about the provision for salvation 
on earthy in the Church, in grace, in sacraments, in prayer^ 
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in love, in cLarity to others ! What unexplored regiotu 
lie Iteyonil tlie Bmnll tract whicli shn Iind explored ! 

Ko ; FttLiola retiirned home, exhausted almost by the 
ni-ecedin^ Any and night, and the sad scenes of the mom- 
ing', and retired to her own apartment, no longer perhaps 
even a pliiloaopher, yet not & Ghnstiim. She desired all 
lier serrants to keep away fram the court which she oc- 
cupied, that she mi^ht not be disturbed by the smallest 
npise ; and she forbade any one to hare access to her. 
There she sat in loneliness and silence, fbr several hours, too 
excited to obtain rest irom slumber. She monmed long over 
Affiles, as a mother might over a child suddenly earned 
off. Yet, was there not a tinge of light upon the cloud 
that ovei'shadowed her, more than when it hung over her 
father's bier? Did it not seem to her an insult to reason, 
an outm^ to humanity, to think that th« bad perished ; 
that she liad beeo permitted to walk forward in ber bright 
robe, and with her smiling countenance, and with her joy- 
ous, simple heart, straight on — into notbing ; that shehad 
been allured by conscience, and purify, and truth, on, oo, 
till with arms outstretched to embrace tliero, she stepped 
over a precipice, beneath which yawned annihUation ? No. 
Agnes, she felt sure, was happy somehow, somewhere; or 
justice was a senseless word. 

" How Btmnge," she further thought, " that every one 
whom I have known endowed with superior excellence, men 
Kke Sebastian, women like Agnes, should turn out to have 
belonged to the scorned race of Christians ! One only re- 
mains, and to-morrow I will interrogate her." 

When she turned from these, and looked round npon 
the heathen world, Fulvius, Tertullus, tlie Emperor, Cal- 
piimius, — nay, she shuddered ns she surprised herself on the 
point of mentioning hor own father's name— it sickened lier 
to see tlie contrast of baseness with nobleness, vice with 
virtue, stupidity with wisdom, and the sensual witli the 
spiritual. Her mind was thus being shnped into a mould, 
which some form of practical excellence must be found 
to fill, or it must he brokeu ; her soul was ci-aving as a 
parched soil, which heaven must send its waters to refresh, 
or it must become on eternal doeerL 
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Agnes, surely, well deserved the glory of gaining, by 
her death, her kinswoman's conversion ; hut was there not 
one, more humble, who had established a prior claim ? One 
who had given up freedom, and offered life, for this un- 
selfish gain ? 

While Fabiola was alone and desolate, she was dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a stranger, introduced under thb 
ominous title of " A messenger from the emperor." The 
porter had at first denied admittance ; but upon his being 
assured that he bore an important embassy fi*om the sove- 
reign, he was obliged to inquire from the steward what to 
do; when he was informed that no one with such a claim 
could be refused entrance. 

Fabiola was amazed, and her displeasure was somewhat 
mitigated, by the ridiciilous appearance of the pereon de- 
puted in such a solemn character. It was Corvinus, who 
with clownish grace approached her, and in a studied 
speech, evidently got up very floridly, and intrusted to a 
bad memory, laid at her feet an imperial rescript, and his 
own sincere aflection, the Lady Agnes's estates, and his 
clumsy hand. Fabiola could not at all comprehend the 
connection between the two combined presents, and never 
imagined that the one was a bribe for the other. So she 
desired him to return her humble thanks to the emperor 
for his graciou sact; addinff, "Say that I am too ill to- 
day to present myself, and do liim homage.*' 

" But these estates, you are aware, were forfeited and 
confiscated," he gasped out in great conftision, '* and my 
father has obtamed tnem for you." 

" That was unnecessary, said Fabiola, "for they were 
settled on me long ago, and became mine the moment" — 
she faltered, and after a strong effort at self-mastery, she 
continued — "the moment they ceased to be anotner's: 
they did not fall under confiscation." 

Corvinus was dumb-foundered : at last he stumbled 
into something, meant for an humble petition to be ad- 
mitted as an aspirant after her hand, but understood by 
Fabiola to be a demand of recompense, for procuring or 
bringing so impoitant a document. She assured him that 
every daim he might have on her should be fully and 
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hon Airablj considered at a moro favourable moment ; bnt 
as she was exceedingly wearied and tmwell, sbe must beg 
him to leave her at present. He did so quite elated, &ncy- 
ing* that he had secured his prize. 

After he was gone, she hardly looked at the parch- 
ment, which he had left open on a small table by her 
couch, but sat musing;' on the sorrowful scenes she had wit- 
nessed ; till it wanted about an hour to sunset. Sometimes 
her reveries turned to one point, sometimes to another of 
the late events ; and just at that moment she was dwelling* 
on her being confronted with Fulvius, in the Forum. Her 
memory vividly replaced the entire scene before her, and 
her mind gradually worked itself into a state of painful ex- 
citement, which she at len^h checked by saying aloud to 
hei'self : *^ Thank heaven ! i shall never beholci that villain's 
face again." 

Tlie words were scarcely out of her mouth, when she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, as she raised herself u[i on 
her couch, and looked towards the door. Was it her over- 
heated fancy which beg^uiled her, or did her wakeful eyes 
show her a reality ? Her ears decided the question, by the 
woitls which they heard. 

" Pray, madam, who is the man whom you honour 
by tlmt gracious speech ?" 

" You, Fulvius," she said, rising witli dignity. " A 
fiii-ther intruder still ; not only into the house, tfie villa, 
and the dungeon, but into the most secret apartments of a 
lady's residence ; and what is woi'se, into tlie house of sor- 
row of one whom you have bei^eaved. Begone at once, or 
I will have you ignominiously expelled hence." 

" Sit down and compose yourself, lady," rejoined the 
intnider ; " this is my last visit to you ; but we have a 
reckoning to make together of some weight. As to itill- 
ing out, or bringing in help, you need not ti-ou]»le youi-se'f ; 
your ordei-s to your servants, to keep aloof, have been too 
well obeyed. I'liei-e is no one witliin call." 

It was true. Fulvius found the way prepared imwit- 
tingly for him by Corvinus; for upon presenting himself 
at the door, the porter, who had seen liim twice dine at the 
house, told him of the strict orders given, and assured him 
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that he could not be admitted unless he came from tlie em- 
peror, for such were his insti-uctions. That, Fulvius said, 
was exactly his case; and the i)orter, wondering that so 
many imperial messeng^ers should come in one day, let him 
pass. He beg'ged that the door might be left imfastened, 
m case the porter should not be at the door wJien he re- 
tired ; as he was in a hurry, and should not like to disturb 
the house, in such a state of fi^rief, and required no guide, 
for he knew the way to Fabiola's apartment. 

Fulvius seated himself opposite to the lady, and con- 
tinued: 

'' You ought not to be offended, madam^ with my im- 
expectedly coming upon you, and overhearh^ your ami- 
able soliloquies about myself; it is a lesson 1 learnt from 
yourself in the Tullian prison. But I must begin my 
scores from an earher date. When, for the first time, 1 
was invited by your worthy father to his table, I met 
one, whose looks and words at once gained my affections, 
— I need not now mention her name, — and whose heart, 
with instinctive sympathy, returned them." 

" Insolent man f" labiola exclaimed, '' to allude to 
such a topic here ; it is false, that any such affection ever 
existed on either side." 

" As to the Lady Agnes," resumed Fulvius, ^' I have 
the best authority, that of your lamented parent, who 
more than once encouraged me to persevere in my suit ; 
by assuring me that his cousin had confided to him her 
recipi-ocating love." 

Pabiola was mortified ; for she now remembered that 
this was too true, from the hints which Fabius had given 
her, of his stupid misunderstanding. 

" I know well, that my dear father was under a delu- 
sion upon this subject ; but I, from whom that dear child 
concealed nothing — " 

" Except her religion," interrupted Fidvius, with bit- 
ter irony. 

" I^eace !" Fabiola went on ; " that word soimds like 
a blasphemy on your hps — I knew that you were but an 
object of loathing and abhorrence to her." 

'^ Yes, after youhad made me such. From that hour 
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of our first meeting jon became my bitter anl imrelenting 
foe, in conspiracy with that treacherous officer, who has 
received his reward, and whom you had destined for the 

Elace I courted ; repress your indignation, lady, for I mill 
e heard out, — ^you unaermined my character, you poi- 
soned her feelings, and you turned my love into necessaiy 
enmity." 

^' lour love!" now broke in the indignant lady; '^even 
if all that you have said were not basely fidae, what love 
could you have for her? How could ytm a|qporeciate her 
artless simplicity, her genuine honesty, her rare tmdep- 
standing, her candid innocence, anymore than the wolf can 
value the lamb's gentleness, or the yulture the dove's mild- 
ness? No, it was her wealth, her fJEunily connection, her 
nobility, that you grasped at, and nothing more ; I re«ui it 
in the very flash of your eye, when first it fixed itself, as 
a basilisk's, upon her." 

" It is false !" he rejoined ; " had I obtained my re- 
auest, had I been, thus worthily mated, I should have been 
found equal to my position, gentle, contented, and afifeo- 
tionate ; as worthy of possessing her as — " 

" As any one can be," struck in Fabiola, " who, in 
offering his hand, expresses himself equally ready in three 
hours, to espouse or to miirder the object of his affection. 
And she prefers the latter, and he Ueeps his word. Be- 
gone from my presence ; you taint the very atmosphere in 
which you move." 

'^ I will leave when I have accomplished my task, and 
you will have little reason to rejoice when I do. You have 
then purposely, and unprovoked, blighted and destroyed 
in me every honourable purpose of lite, withered my only 
hope, cut me off ii'om rank, society, respectable ease, and 
domestic happiness. 

" That was not enough. After acting in that charac- 
ter, with which you summed up my condemnation, of 
a spy, and listened to my conversation, you this morning 
threw off all sense of female propriety, and sfooil foiwaj-u 
prominently in the Forum, to complete in public what you 
nad begun in private, excite against me the supreme tribu- 
nal, and through it the emperor, and arouse an imjust 
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popular outcry and vengeance; which, but for a feeling^ 
strong>er than fear, that bringis me hither, would make 
me now skulk, like a hunted wolf, till I could steal out of 
the nearest gate." 

" And, Fulvius, I tell you," interposed Fabiola, " that 
the moment you cross its threshold, the average of virtue 
will be raised in this wicked city. Again I bid you be- 
ct)ne from my house, at least ; or at any rate I will depart 
from this offensive intrusion." 

" We part not yet, lady," said Fulvius, whose counte- 
nance had been erowin^ every moment more flushed, as 
his lips had been oecomms' more deadly pale. He rudely 
grasped her arm, and pushed her back to her seat ; '^ and 
beware," he added, ''how you attempt again either to 
escape or to bring aid ; yoiu* first cry will be your last, 
cost me what it may. 

'' You have made me, then, an outcast, not only from 
society but from Home, an exile, a houseless wanderer on 
a friendless earth; was not that enough to satisfy your 
vengeance ? No : you must needs rob me of my gold, 
of. my rightfully, though painfully earned wealth; peace, 
reputation, my means of subsistence, all you have stolen 
from me, a youthful stranger." 

" Wicked and insolent man !" exclaimed now the in- 
dignant Roman lady, reckless of consequences, " you shall 
answer heavily for your temerity. Dare you, in my own 
house, call me a thief?" 

" I dare ; and I tell you this is your day of reckoning, 
and not mine. I have earned, even if by crime, it is 
nothing to you, my full share or your cousin's confiscated 
propertv. I have earned it haraly, by panffs and rend- 
ings of'^ the heart and soul, by sleepless nights of stinig- 
gles with fiends that have conquered; ay, and with one 
at home that is sterner than they; by days and days 
of restless search for evidence, amidst the aesolation of 
a proud, but degi*aded spirit. Have I not a right to 
enjoy it? 

*' Ay, call it wliat you will, call it my blood-money ; 
the more infamous it is, the more base in you to step in 
and snatch it bom me. It is like a rich man tearing tha 
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carrion from the hound's mouth, after he has swoHeii hn 
feet nnd rent his skin in liunting it down.*' 

'^ I will not seek for fnrther epithets by which to call 
you ; your mind is deluded by some vain fancy/' said 
^biola, with an earnestness not untin^red with alarm. She 
felt she was in the presence of a maamany one in whom 
violent passion, carried off by an nnchecked, deeply-moved 
fancy, was lashing itself up to that intensity of wicked ex- 
citement, which constitutes a moral phrenzy, — when the 
very murderer tliinks himself a virtuous avenger. ^' Fol- 
vius," she continued, with studied calnmess, and looking 
fully into his eyes, "I now entreat you to go. If yon 
want money, you shall have it; but go, in heaven's name 
go, before you destroy your reason by your anger." 

'* What vain fancy do you mean '?" asked Folvins. 

'^ Why, that I should have ever dreamt about Agnes's 
wealth or property on such a day, or taken any advantage 
of her cruel death." 

"And yet it is so; I have it from the emperor's 
mouth that he has made it over to you. Will you pre- 
tend to make me believe, that this most generous and lib- 
eral pnnce ever parted with a penny unsolicited, ay, or 
unbiibed ?" 

" Of this I know nothing. But I know, that I would 
rather have died of want than petitioned for a fisirthing of 
sucli propei-ty!" 

* "Then would you moke me ratlier believe, that in this 
city there is any one so disinterested as, undesired, to have 
petitioned for you ? No, no, Lndy Fabiola, all this is too 
mci-edible. But wliat is tliat V* " And he pounced with 
eaffeniess on the imperial i'escn])t, which had remained nn- 
looked at, since Corvinus had left it The sensation to 
him was like tliat of ^'Eiu»as wlien he saw Pallas's belt upon 
the body of Tiii-nus. Tlie fury, which seemed to have 
been subdued by his subtlotv, as lie liad been reasoning to 
prove Fabiola giiilty, flaslied up anew at tlie siglit of this 
fatal documont. He eyed it for a minute, then bi-oke out, 
gnasliine;" his tootli with rag^e : 

" Now, madam, I convict you of liaseness, rapaci'y, 
and unnatmtd crusty, £Eur beyond any thing you have 
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dared to chai'ge on me ! Look at this rescript, beautifiilly 
engrossed, with its golden letters and emblazoned mamnsj 
antl presume to say that it was prepared in the one hour 
that elapsed between your cousin's death, and the empe- 
ror's telling me that he had signed it ? Nor do you pretend 
to know the generous friend who procured you the gift. 
Bah! while Agnes was in prison at latest; while you 
were whining and moaning over her ; while you were re- 
proaching me for cruelty and treachery towards her, — me, 
a stranger and alien to her ! you, the gentle lady, the vir- 
tuous philosopher, the loving, fondling kinswoman, you, 
my stem rej)rover, were coolly plottmg to take advan- 
tage of my crime to secure her property, and seeking out 
the elegant scribe, w^ho should gud your covetousness with 
his pencil, and paint over your treason to your own flesh 
and blood with his blushing rwmiww."* 

'^ Cease, madman, cease !" exclaimed Fabiola, endea- 
vouring in vain to master his glaring eye. But he went 
on, in sCill wilder tone : 

" And then, forsooth, when you have thus basely robbed 
me, you offer me money. You have out-plotted me, and 
you pity me ! You have made me a beggar, and then you 
offer me alms, — alms out of my own wages, the wages 
which even Tartarusf aBows its fated victims while on 
earth !" 

Fabiola rose again, but he seized her with a maniac's 
gripe, and this time did not let her go. He went on : 

" Now hsten to the last words that I will speak, or 
they may be the last that you will hear. Give oack to 
me that unjustly obtained property ; it is not fair that I 
should have the guilt, and you its reward. Transfer it by 
your sign manned to me as a free and loving gift, and I 
will depart. If not, you have signed your own doom." 
A stern and menacing glance accompanied these words. 

Fabiola's haughty self rose a^ain erect within her; her 
Roman heart, unsubdued, stood firm. Danger only made 
her fearless. She gathered her robe with matronly dignity 
around her, and repUed : 

* Red paint f ^^ heathen hell. 
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" Fulvius, listen to my words, tboiig^li they should be 
the last that I may spes^, as certainly they shall be the 
last that you shall hear from me. 

" Surrender tliis property to you ? I would give it wil- 
lingly to the first leper that I might meet in the street, 
but to you never. Never shall you touch thing that be- 
longed to that holy maiden, be it a gem or be it a straw! 
That touch would be pollution. T^ce gold of mine, if it 
please you; but any thing that ever belonged to her, from 
me no treasures can ransom. And one legacy I prize more 
than all her inheritance. You have now ofiered me two 
alternatives, as last night you did her, to yield to your 
demands, or die. Agnes Jaught me which to choose. 
Once again, I say, de^urt" 

'' And leave you to possess what is mine ? leave yoa 
to triumph over me, as one whom you have outwitted — 
you honoured, and I disgraced — ^you rich, and I penniless 
— ^you happy, and I wretched? tNo, never! I cannot 
save myself from what you have intide me; b«t I can 
prevent yoiu* being what you have no right to be. For 
this I have come here ; this is my day of Nemesis.* Now 
die !" While he was speaking these reproaches, he was 
slowly pushing her backwards with his left hand towards 
the couch from which slie had risen ; while his right was 
tremblingly feeling for something in the folds of his 
bosom. 

As he finished his last word, he thrust her violently 
down upon the couch, and seized her by the hair. She 
made no resistance, she uttered no cry ; partly a fainting 
and sickening sensation came over her; partly a noble 
feeling of self-respect checked any unseemly exhibition of 
fear, before a scornful enemy. Just as she closed her eyes, 
she saw something like lightning above her; she could 
not tell whether it was his glaring eye or flashing steeL 

In another moment she felt oppressed and suffocated, 
as if a great weight had fallen upon her, and a hot stream 
was flowing over her bosom. 

A sweet voice full of earnestness sounded m her ears . 
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" Ceose^ Orontius ; I am thy sister Miriam !" 

Fulvius, in accents choked by passion, replied : 

'^ It is false ; g^ve me up my prey !" 

A few words more were faintly spoken in a tinppre 
unknown to Fabiola; when she felt her hair released, 
heard the dagger dashed to the ground, and Fulvius cry 
out bitterly,, as he rushed out of Vie room : 

" Christ ! this is Thy Nemesis !" 

Fabiola's strength was retiuning; but she felt the 
weight upon her increase. She struggled, and released 
herself. Another body was lying in her place, apparently 
dead, and covered with blood. 

It was the faithful Syra, who had thrown herself be- 
tween her mistress's life and her brother's dagger. 
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The great thoughts, which this occurrence would naturally 
have suggested to the noble heaiU of Fabiola, were sup- 
pressed, for a time, by the exigencies of the moment. Her 
first care was to stanch the flowing blood with whatever 
was nearest at hand. While she was engaged in this 
work, thei*e was a general rush of servants towards hei 
apartaient. The stupid porter had begun to be uneasy 
at Fulvius's long stay Tthe reader has now heard his real 
name), when he saw ^liim dash out of the door like a 
maniac, and thought he perceived stains of blood upon his 
garment. He immediately gave the alarm to the entu*6 
household. 
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[The tomb] of Dionysius, physician [and] priest,** lately found 
at the entrance to the crjrpt or St. Comr.Uns, in the cemetery of 
Callittoi. 
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Fnbiola by a gesture stopped the crowd at the door of 
hor rooiDy and desired only Euphrosvne and her Greek 
maid to enter. The latter, since the influence of the black 
slave had been removed, had attached hei*9elf most affec- 
tionately to Syra, as we must still call her, and had, with 
great docility, listened to her moral instructions. A slave 
was instantly despatched for the phymcian who had always 
been sent for by Syra in illness, Dionysius, who, as we 
have already observed, lived in the house of Agnes. 

In the meantime, Fabiola had been overjoyed at find- 
ing the blood cease to flow so rapidly, and sftill more at 
seeing her servant open her eyes upon her, though only 
for a moment. She would not have exchanged for any 
wealth the sweet smile which accompanied that look. 

In a few minutes, the kind physician arrived. He care- 
fully examined the woimd, and pronounced favourably 
on it for the present. The blow, as aimed, woidd have 
gone straisfht to Fabiola's heart. But her loving servant, 
m spite of proliibition, had boen hovering near her mis- 
tress during the whole day ; never intruding", but anxious 
for any opjwitunity which might offer, of seconding those 
good impressions of grace, w^hicli the morning's scenes 
could not fail to have produced. While in a neighbouring 
room, slie heard violent tones which were too ftunilioi* to 
her ears ; and hastened noiselessly round, and within the 
curtain which covered the door of Fubiola's own apartment. 
She stood concealed in the dusk, on the verj*^ sjwt where 
Agnes had, a few montlis before, consoled her. 

She had not been there long, when the last struggle 
commenced. Wliile tlie man was pushing her mistress 
backwards, she followed him close behind ; and as he was 
liflin^ his arm, passed him, and threw her body over that of 
his victim. The blow descended, but misdirected, tlux)ugh 
the shock slie gave his arm ; and it fell upon her neck, 
where it inflicted a deep wound, checked, however, by en- 
countering the collar-bone. We need not say what it cost 
her to make this sacrifice. Not the dread of nain, nor the 
fear of death could for a moment have deten-ea her; it was 
the hon-or of imprinting on her bi-other'-s brow the mark 
of Cain, the making him doubly a fititricide, which deeply 
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angfuisbed her. But she had offered her life for her mis- 
tress. To have fought with tlie assassin, whose sti-ength 
and agility she knew, would have been useless ; to try to 
alarm the house before one fatal blow was struck was 
hopeless; and nothmg remained but to accomplish her im- 
molation, by substituting herself for the intended victim. 
Still she wished to spare her brother the consummation of 
his crime^ and in doing so manifested to Fabiola their 
relationship and their r^ names. 

In his blind fury he refused her credit ; but the words, 
in their native tongue, which said, " Remember my scarf 
which you picked up here," brought back to his memory 
so temble a domestic tale, that had the earth opened a 
cavern in that moment before his feet, he would have leapt 
into it, to bury his remoi*se and shame. 

Strange, too, it proved, that he should not have ever 
allowed Em-otas to get possession of that family relic, but 
should, ever since he regained it, have kept it apart as a 
sacred tiling ; and, when all else was being packed up, 
should have folded it up and put it in his breast. And 
now, in the act of drawing" out his eastern dagger, he had 
plucked this out too, and Doth were found upon the floor. 

Dionysius, immediately after dressine the wound, and 
administering pi*oper restoratives, which brought back con- 
sciousness, desired the patient to be left pei-fectiy quiet, 
to see as few persons as possible, so as to prevent excite- 
ment, and to go on with tne treatment which he prescribed 
until midnight. " I will call," he added, " very early in 
the moniing, when I must see mv patient alone." He 
whispered a few words in her ear, wliich seemed to do her 
more good than all his medicines; for her countenance 
brightened into an angelic smile. 

Fabiola had her placed in her own bed, and, allotting 
to her attendants the outward room, she i*eserved to hei'self 
exclusively the privilege, as she deemed it, of nursing the 
servant, to whom a few months before she could hardly 
feel gi-ateful for having tended her in fever. She had 
informed the others how the wound had been inflicted, 
concealing the relationship between her assailant and her 
deliverer. 
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Although herself exhausted and feyerish, she woold 
not leave uie hedside of the patient; and when midnight 
was pasty and no more remedies had to he administered, 
she sank to rest upon a low couch dose to the bed. And 
now what were her thoughts, when, in the dim lieht of m 
sick-room, she qsened her mind and heart to them i They 
were simple and earnest. She saw at once the reali^^and 
truthof all that her servant had ever spoken to her. When 
she last conversed with her. the principles which she heard 
with delight, had appeared to her wholly beyond practice, 
beautiful theories, which could not be brought to action. 
When Miriam had described a sphere of virtue, wherein 
no approbation or reward of man was to be expected, but 
only the approvinjp eye of Ood, she had aomired the 
idea, which powerfully seized her generous mind ; but she 
had rebelled against its becoming the constraining rule of 
hourly conduct. Yet, if the stroke under which she cast 
herself had proved fatal, as it might easily have done, 
where would have been her reward? What, then, could 
have been her motive but that very theory, as it seemed, 
of responsibility to an unseen power? 

And when Miriam had discoursed of heroism in virtue 
as being its ordinary standard, how chimerical the prin- 
ciple had seemed ! Yet here, without preparation, without 
forethought, without excitement, without glory, — nay, with 
marked desire of concealment, this slave nad performed a 
deed of self-sacrifice, heroic in every way. Rx)m what 
could that result, but from habitual heroism of virtue, 
ready at any hour to do what would ennoble for ever a 
soldier's name ? She was no dreamer, then, no theorist, 
but a serious, real practiser of all that she taught. Could 
this be a philosophy? Oh, no, it must be a religion ! the 
reli^on ot Agnes and of Sebastian, to wl^om she considered 
Minam every way equal. How she longed to converse 
with her again ! 

Early m the morning, according to his promise, the 
physician returned, and round his patient much improved, 
lie desired to be left alone with her; when, having spread 
a linen cloth upon the table, and placed lighted tapers 
upon it, he drew from his bosom an embroidered scar^ 
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and iincoyei*ed a golden box, the sacred contents of which 
she well knew. Approaching her he said, 

" My dear child, as I promised you, I have now brought 
J oa not merely the truest remedy of every ailment, bodily 
and spiritual, out the very Physician Himself, who by His 
word alone restoreth all things,* whose touch opens the 
eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, whose will 
cleanses lepers, the hem of whose garment sends forth 
virtue to cure all. Are you ready to receive Him ?" 

" With all my heart," she replied, clasping her hands ; 
^' I long to possess Him whom alone I have loved, in whom 
I have believed, to whom my heart belongs." 

'^ Does no anger or indignation exist in your soul 
against him who has injured you? does any pride or 
vanity arise in your mind at the thought of what you have 
doner or are you conscious of any other fault requiring 
huml^e confession and absolution before receiving the sn,- 
cred >^U% into your breast ?" 

" JPuU of miperfection and sin I know myself to be, 
venerable father; but I am not conscious of any knowing 
offence. I have had no need to forgive him to whom you 
allude ; I love him too much for that, and would willingly 
give my life to save him. And of what have I to be proud, 
a poor servant, who have only obeyed my Lord's com- 
mands ?" 

" Invite, then, my child, this Lord into your house, that 
coming He may heal you, and fill you with His ^race." 

Approaching the table, he took iix)m it a particle of the 
Blessea Euchanst, in the form of unleavened oread, which, 
being dry, he moistened in water, and placed within her 
lips.f Sne closed them upon it, and remained for some 
time absorbed in contemplation. 

And thus did the holy Dionysius discharge his two- 
fold office of physician and priest, attributed to him on his 
omb. 

* ** Qui Terbo suo instaunit uniyersa." The Breviary, 
/^ £u»ebiu8, in his account of Serapion, teaches us that this was 
the manner of administering Holy Ck>mmunion to the sick, without 
the cup, or under only one lund. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE tACRfFICB ACdPTSD. 

Through the whole of that day the patient seemed oo« 
cupied with deep, but most pleasing, tnoughts. Fabiola, 
who never left her, except for moments to give necessary 
directions, watched her comitenance with a mixture of awo 
and dehght It appeared as if her servant's mind wei-e 
removed from surrounding objects, and conversing in a 
totally different sphere, rf ow a smile passed like a sun- 
beam across her features, now a tear trembled in her eye, 
or flowed down her cheeks; sometimes her pupils were 
raised and kept fixed on heaven for a considerable time, 
while a blissful look of perfect and calm enjoyment sat 
unvarying upon her; ana then she would turn round with 
an expi*essioD of infinite tenderness towards her mistress, 
and bold out her band to be clasped in hers. And Fa- 
biola could sit thus for hours in silence, which was us yet 
presciibed ; feeling it an honour, and thinking it did her 
good, to be in contact with such a rare type of vii-tue. 

At length, in the coui-se of the day, after giving her 
patient some nourishment, she said to hei*, smiling: *'I 
think you ai-e much bettei*, Miriam, already. Your phy- 
sician must have given you some wonderful, medicine." 

" Indeed he has, my dearest mistress." 

Fabiola was evidently pained ; and leaning over her, 
said softly : " Oh, do not, I entreat you, call me by such a 
title. If it has to be used, it should be by me towards 
you. But, in fact, it is no longer true ; for what I long 
mtended has now been done ; and the instiiiment of your 
liberation lias been ordered to be made out, not as a fi-iped- 
woman, but as an wgevva ;* lor such I know you are." 

Miriam looked Lor thanks, ibr fear of fui-tlier huitiug 

* Persons frcrd fn ni slavery retained the litlo oi frceihuotk or 
Jreedwoman (libertus^ Uberia) of tlie person lo wlioni tfiey had Ik- 
hmged, as ** of Augustus." If the^ hud belonged originally to a 
free class, they were liberated as mgenuus or ingauia (wdl-boroX 
and restored by emancipation to that class. 
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Fabiola's feelings ; and thej continued to be happy toge- 
ther in silence. 

Towards evening Dionjsius returned, and found so 
great an improvement^ that, ordering more nourishing food, 
he permitted a little quiet conversation. 

^' I must now/' said Fabiola, so soon as they were 
alone, '^ fulfil the first duty, which my heart has been 
biuTiing to discharge, that of thanking you, — I wish I 
knew a stronger word, — ^not for the life wliich you have 
saved me, but for the magnanimous sacrifice which you 
made for it — and, let me add, the imequalled example of 
heroic virtue, which alone inspired it." 

" After b31, what have I aone, but simple duty? You 
had a right to my life, for a much less cause than to save 
yours," answered Miriam. 

" No doubt," responded Fabiola, '* it appears so to you, 
who have been trained to the doctrine wliich overpowered 
me, that the most heroic acts ought to be consiaered by 
men as performances of oixlinary duties." 

" And therebv," rejoined Miriam, " they cease to be 
what you have called them." 

" No, no," exclaimed Fabiola, with enthusiasm ; " do 
not try to make me mean and vile to my own heart, by 
teaching me to undervalue what I cannot but prize as an 
unrivalled act of virtue. I have been reflecting on it, 
night and day, since I witnessed it; and my heart has 
been yearning to speak to you of it, and even yet I dare 
not, or I should oppress your weakness with my over- 
charged feelings. It was noble, it was grand, it was be- 
yona all reach of praise ; and I know vou do not want it. 
I cannot see any way in which the suolimeness of the act 
could have been enhanced, or human virtue rise one step 
higher." 

Miriam, who was now raised to a reclining position, 
took Fabiola's hand between both hers ; and tuniing round 
towards her, in a soft and mild, but most eai-nest tone, 
thus addressed her. 

" Good and gentle lady, for one moment listen to me. 
Not to depreciate what you are gcod enough to value, 
since it pains you to hear it, but to teach you how &r we 
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still are from what might have been done, lei me trace for 
you a parallel scene, but where all shall be reversed. Let 
it lie a slave — pai-don me, dear Fabiola, for another pang^ 
— -I see it in your face, but it shall be the last — jek, 
a slave brutish, ungratei\il, rebellions to the most benign 
and generous of masters. And let the stroke, not of an 
assassin, but of the minister of justice, impend over his 
head. What would you call the act, how would von cha- 
racterise the virtue of that master, if out of pure love, and 
that he might reclaim that wretched man, he should rush 
beneath the axe's blow, ay, and its preceding ignominious 
stripes, and leave written in his will, that he made that 
slave heir to his titles and his wealth, and desired him to 
be considered as his brother?*' 

" Miriam, Miriam, you have drawn a picture too 
sublime to be believed of man. You have not eclipsed 
your own act, for I spoke of human virtue. To act as 
you have now described, would require that, if possible, of 

Miriam pressed the folded hand to her bosom, fixed on 
Fabiola's wondering eyes a look of heavenly inspiration, as 
she sweetly and solemnly replied : " And Jesus Christ, 

WHO DID ALL THIS FOR MAN, WAS TRULY GoD." 

Fnbiola covered her face with both her hands, and for 
a long time was silent. Miriam prayed earnestly in her 
own calm heart. 

" Miriam, I thank you from my soul," at last said 
Fabiola; " you Imve fulifilled your promise of guiding me. 
For some time I liave only been fearing that you might 
not be a Christian ; but it could not be. 

" Now tell me, are those awful, but sweet words, which 
you just now uttered, which have sunk into my heart as 
deeply, as silently, and as irrevocably as a piece of gold 
dropt upon the STirface of the still ocean, goes down into 
its deptlis, — are those words a mere part of the Christian 
system, or ore they its essential principle?" 

*' From a simple nllegorv, dear lady, your powei-fiil 
mind has, in one bound, reached and grasj)ed the mast^.T- 
key of our whole teaching : Ihe alembic of your refined 
understanding has extracted, and condensed into one 
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thought, the most vital and prominent doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. . You have distilled them into tlieir very essence. 

" That man, God's creature and hondsman, i-ebelled 
against his Lord; that justice in-osibtible had doomed, and 
pursued him; that this very Lord ' took the? foiin of* a ser- 
vant, and in habit was found like a man;** that in this 
form He suffered stripes, buffets, mockery, and shameful 
death, became the ' Crucified One,' as men here call him, 
and thereby rescued man from his fate, and g;ave him part 
in His own riches and kingdom : all this is comprised in 
the woi-ds that I have spoken. 

" And you had reached the right conclusion. Only 
God could have performed so godlike an action, or have 
ofiered so sublime an expiation. 

Fabiola was again wrapped up in silent thought, till 
she timidly asked, — 

" And was it to this that you refen*ed in Campania, 
when you spoke of God alone bemg a victim wortny of 
Godr 

" Yes ; but I further alluded to the continuation of 
that sacrifice, even in our own days, by a marvellous dis- 
pensation of an all-powerful love. But on this I must not 
i:ow speak." '' 

Fabiola resumed : " I every moment see, how all tiiat 
you have ever spoken to me coheres and fits together, like 
the parts of one plant ; all springing one from another. I 
thought it bore only the lovely flowers of an elegant theory ; 
yon liave shown me in your conduct how these can ripen 
into sweet and aDHd fruit. In the doctrine which you have 
just explained, I seem to myself to find the noble stem from 
which all the others branch forth — even to that very fruit. 
For who would refuse to do for another, what is much less 
tlian God has done for him ? But, Miriam, there is a deep 
and unseen root whence springs all this, possibly dark be- 
yond contemplation, deep beyond reach, comT)lex bevond 
man's power to unravel; yet perhaps simple to a confiding 
-iiind. If, in my present ignoi-ance, I can venture to ^peak, 
it should be vast enough to embrace all nature, vich enough 
to fill creation with all that is good and perfect in it, stiong 

♦ Plul. U. 7. 
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enough to bear the growth of jour noble tree, tQI its rammit 
reach beyond the stars, and its branches to the endi^of earth. 

*^ I mean, your idea of that God, whom you nuide me 
fear, when you spoke to me as a philosopher of Him, and 
taught me to know as the ever-present watchman and 
judge; but whom I am sure you will make me love when, 
as a Christian, you exhibit Him to me, as iJie root and 
origin of such heavenlv tenderness and mercy. 

" Without some deep mystery in His nature, as yet 
unknown to me, I cannot fiilly apprehend that wonderful 
doctrine of man's purchase." 

<< Fabiola," responded Miriam, ^^ more learned teachers, 
than I, should undertake the instmcticm of one so gifted 
and so acute. But will you believe me, if I attempt to give 
you some explanation V 

'' Miriam," replied Fabiola, with strong emphasis, ^'onb 

WHO IS READY TO DIE FOR ANOTHER, WILL SURELY 
NOT DECEIVE HIM." 

" And now," rejoined the patient, smiling, " you have 
Qgtiin seized a great principle — tliat of faith. I will, there- 
fore, be only the simple narrator of what Jesus Cliri^ who 
truly died for us, has taupfht us. You will believe my 
woi'il only as iSiat of a faithful witness ; you will accept 
His, ns that of an unerring God." 

Fubiola bowed her head, and listened with reverential 
mind to her, in whom she had long honoured a teacher of 
marvellous wisdom, which she drew from some unknown 
school ; but whom now she almost worshipped as an angel, 
who could o|)en to her the flood-gates of the eternal ocean, 
whose watei-s are the unfathomable Wisdom, overflowing 
on eartli. 

Miriam expounded, in the simple terms of Catholic 
teaching, tlie sublime docti*ine of the Trinity ; then after 
relating the fall of man, unfolded the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, givinjr, in the ver}' words of St John, the hiA^tor}- of 
the Eternal Word, till He was made flesh, and dwelt among 
inviu Oftrn was she inten-upted by tlie expressions of 
nd.'ni ration or assent whicli her pnpil uttereti, never by 
ciivil or doubt. Philosophy had given place to religion 
captiousness to docility, incredulity to faith. 
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Bat now a sadness seemed to have come over Fabi- 
oIa*s lieart : Miriam read it in lier looks, and asked her 
its cause. 

" I hai*dlv dare tell you," she replied. " But all tliat 
Tou have related to me is so beautiful, so divine, that it 
seems to me necessarily to end here. 

" The Word (what a noble name !), that is, the ex- 
pression of God's love, the extemation of His wisdom, the 
evidence of His power, the very breath of His life-giving 
life, which is Himself, becometn flesh. Who shall fomish 
it to Him ? Shall He take up the cast-off slouch of a tainted 
humanity, or shall a new manhood be created expressly for 
Him? Shall He take His place in a double genealogy, 
I'eceiTing thus into Himself a twofold tide of corruption ; 
and shiul there be any one on earth daring ana high 
enough to call himself His father?" 

" No," softly whispered Mu-iam; "but there shall be 
one holy enough, and humble enough, to be worthy to 
call herself His mother ! 

" Almost 800 yeare before the Son of God came into 
the world, a prophet spoke, and recorded his words, and 
deposited the record ot them in the hands of the Jews, 
Christ's invetemte enemies ; and his woi-ds were tliese : 
' Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and His 
name shall be called Emanuel,'* wliich in the Hebrew lan- 
guage signifies ' God with us,' that is with men. 

" This prophecy was of *^course fulfilled in the concep- 
tion and birth of God's Son on earth." 

" And who was «|rr' asked Fabiola, with great rever- 
enc^r. 

" One whose very name is blessed by every one that 
t>uly loves her Son. Mary is the nttne by which you will 
know her : Miriam, its original in her own tongue, is the 
one by which I ]k)nour her. Well, you may suppose, was 
she prepared for such high destiny by holiness and virtue; 
not as cleansed, but as ever clean ; not as ])urified, but as 
always pure ; not freed, but exempted, from sin. Tlie tide 
of which you spoke^ foimd before her the dam of an eter- 

^IiaiAsviLM 
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nal decree, wliich could not brook that the hoUness of God 
should mingle with what it could only redeem, by keeping 
extraneous to itself. Bright as the blood of Adam, when 
the breath of God sent it sparkling through his yeins, pure 
as the flesh of Eve, while standing yet in the mould ot the 
Almighty hands, as they drew it from the side of the 
slumMring man, were the blood and the flesh, which the 
Spirit of (£)d formed into the glorious humanity, that Hazy 
gave to Jesus. 

''And after this glorious privilege granted to our sex. 
are you surprised that many^ uke your sweet Agnes, should 
have chosen this peerless Virgin as the pattern of their 
lives ; should find m her, whom God so elected, the model 
of every virtue; and should, in preference to allowing 
themselves to be yoked, even by the tenderest of ties, to 
the chariot-wheels of this world, seek to fly upwards on 
wings of undivided love like hers ?" 

Afler a pause and some reflection, Miriam proceeded 
briefly to detail the history of our Saviour's birth, ffis 
laborious youth, His active but suifering public life, and 
then His ignominious Passion. Often was the narrative 
interrupted by the teai*s and sobs of tlie willing listener 
and ready learner. At last the time for rest had come, 
when Fabiola humbly asked : 

" Are you too fatigued to answer one question more ?" 

" No, was the cheerful reply. 

"What hope," said Fabiola, "can thei-e be for one 
who cannot say she was ignorant, for she pretended to 
know every thing; nor that she neglected to learn, for 
she affected eagerness after every sort of knowledge ; but 
can only confess that she scorned the true wisdom, and 
blasphemed its Giver ; w^ho. has scoflied at the very tor- 
ments which proved ^e love, and sneei'ed at the death 
which was the ransoming, of Him whom she has mocked 
at, as the ' Crucified V " 

A flood of tears stopped her speech. 

Miriam waited till their relieving flow had subsided 
'Uto that gentler dew which softens tlie lieait; then in 
sootliing tones addressed her as follows : 

" In the days of our Lord there lived a woman whr 
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bore the same name as His spotless Mother; but she had 
siDned publicly^ degradinglj, as you, Fabiola^ would ab« 
hor to sin. She became acquainted, we know not how, 
witii her Redeemer ; in the secrecy of her own heart, she 
omtemplated earnestly, till she came to love intensely. His 
ffradous and condescending fiuniliarity with sinners, and 
His singnlar indulgence and forgivingness to the fallen. 
She loY^ and lovea still more ; and, foivetting herself, she 
only thought how she might manifest her love, so that it 
might brmg honoor^ however slight, to Him^ and shame, 
however gresit, on herself. 

'' She went into the house of a rich man, where the 
usual oonrtesieB of hospitality had been withhdd from its 
Divine guest, into the house of the haughty man who 
spumed, in the presum[ytion of his heart, the pubhc sinner; 
soe supplied the attentions which had been neglected to 
Him wnom she loved ; and she was scorned, as she ex 
pected, for her obtrusive sorrow." 

'^ How did she do this, Miriam?" 

" She knelt at His feet as He sat at table ; she poured 
out upon them a flood of tears; she wiped them with her 
luxurious hair, she kissed them fervently, and die anointed 
them with rich perfume." 

" And what was the result ?" 

'^ She was defended by Jesus against the carping gibes 
of His host ; she was told that she was forgiven on account 
of her love, and was dismissed with kindest comfort" 

" And what became of her?" 

"When on Calvary He was crucified, two women 
were privileged to stana close to Him : Mary the sinless, 
and Maiy the penitent, to show how unsullied and repen- 
tant love mliy walk hand in hand beside Him who said, 
that He had ' come to call not the just, but sinners to re- 
pentance.' " 

No more was said that night. Miriam, fatigued with 
her exertion, sank into a placid slumber. Fabima sat by 
her side, filled to her heart's brim with this tale of love. 
She pondered over it again and again ; and she now saw 
how every part of this wonderful system was consistent. 
For if Miriam had boon ready to die for her, in imitation 
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of her Saviour^B love, so had Bhe been as ready to fbr- 
frive her, when she had thoiis^htlesslT injured her. Every 
Christian, she now felt, oug^lit to he a copy, a representa- 
tive of his Master ; hut the one that slumbered so tnin- 
qiiilly beside her was surely true to her model, and might 
well represent Him to her. 

When, after some time, Miriam awoke, she found her 
mistress (for her patent of freedom was not yet completed) 
lying at ner feet, over which she had sobbed herself oo 
sleep. She understood at once the full meaning and merit 
of tliis self-humiliation ; she did not stir, but tmmked God 
with a full heart that her sacrifice had been accepted. 

Fahiola, on waking, crept back to her own couch, as 
she thought, unobserved. A secret, sharp efibrt it had 
required ; but she had thorouglily humbled the pride of 
her own heart. She felt for the £rst time that her heart 
was Christian. 
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Thk next moniing, when Dionysins came, he found both 
patient and nurse so radiant and so happy, that he con- 
gratulated tliem botli on ha^'ing had a Cfood night's rest 
Both laughed at the idea ; hut concurrea in saying that it 
had l>een the liappiest night of their lives. Dionysius was 
surprised, till Miriam, taking the hand of Fabiola, said : 

" Venerable priest of God, I confide to your fatherly 
care this cateclmmen, who desires to be fiiUy instructed in 
the mysteries of our holy faitli, and to be regenerated by 
die waters of eternal salvation." 

" What !" asked Fahiola, amazed, " are you more than 
a physician ?" 

"T am, my child," the old man replied; "unwor- 
lliilv T hold likewise the higher office of a priest in Grod's 
CLiirch." 

Fabiola unhesitatingly knelt befiire him, and Idiised hit 
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hand. The priest placed his right hand upon her head; 
and said to her : 

"Be of good courage, daughter; you are not the 
first of your house^ whom God has brought into His holy 
Church. It is now many years since I was called in heie, 
under the guise of a physician, by a former servant, now 
no more; but in reality it was to baptise, a few hours before 
her death, the wife of Fabius." 

" My mother!'* exclaimed Fabiola. " She died immedi- 
ately aftiar giving me birth. And did she die a Christian ?*' 

"Yes; and I doubt not that her spirit has been hov- 
ering about you through life by the side of the angel 
who guards you, guiding you unseen to this blessed hour. 
And, before the throne of God, she has been imceasing in 
her supphcations to Him on your behalf.'* 

Joy tenfold filled the breasts of the two friends ; and 
after arrangements had been made with Dionysius for the 
necessary mstructions and preparations for l^abiola's ad- 
mission to baptism, she went up to the side of Miriam, 
and taking her hand, said to her in a low, soft voice : 

" Miriam, may I from henceforth call you sister ?'' A 
pressure of l^e hand was the only reply which she coulU 
give. 

With their mistress, the old nurse, Euplirosyne, and 
the Greek slave, placed themselves, as we now say, under 
instructions, to receive baptism on Easter-eve. ^lor must 
we forget one who was already enrolled in the list of 
catechumens, and whom Fabiola had taken home with 
her and kept, Emerentiana, the foster-sister of Agnes. 
It was her aehght to make herself useful, by being the 
Teady messenger between the sick-room and the rest of 
the house. 

During her illness, as her strength improved, Miriam 
imparted many particulars of her previous life to Fabiola ; 
and as they will throw some light on our preceding nar- 
rative, we will give her history in a continuous fonn. 

Some years Defore our story commenced, there hved in 
Antioch a man who, though not of ancient family, was ricli, 
and moved in the highest circles of that most luxui'ious 
eily* To keep his position, ho was obliged to indulge in 
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great ex|>ense ; and from want of strict economy^ he had 
gradually become oppressed with debt He was married 
to a lady of great virtue, who became a Christian, at first 
secretly, and afterwards continued so, with her husband's 
reluctant consent. In the meantime, their two children, a 
son and daughter, had received their domestic education 
under her care. The former, Orontius, so called from 
the favourite stream which watered the city, was fifteen 
when his father first discovered his wife's raigion. He 
had learnt much from his mother of the doctrines of 
Christianity, and had been with her an attendant on 
Christian worship; and hence he possessed a dangerous 
knowledge, of which he afterwards made so fatal a use. 

But he had not the least inclination to embrace the 
doctrines, or adopt the practices, of Christianity ; nor 
woidd he hear oi preparing for baptism. He was wilful 
and artful, with no love for any restraint upon his passions, 
or any strict morality. Ho looked forwtmi to distinction 
in the world, and to his full share in all its enjoyments. 
He had been, and continued to be, highly educated ; and 
oesides the Greek language, then generally spoken at 
Antioch, he was acouamted with Latin, which he spoke 
readily and graceftilly, as we have seen, though with a 
slight foreign accent. In the family, the vernacular idiom 
was used with servants, and often in familiar conversa- 
tion. OiT)ntius was not sorry when liis father removed 
him from liis mother's control, and insisted that he should 
continue to follow the dominant and favoured reUgion of 
the state. 

As to the daughter, who was three years younger, he 
did not so much care. He deemed it foolish and un- 
manly to take much trouble about religion ; to change it 
especially, or abandon that of the empire, was, he thought, 
a sign of weakness. But women bemff more imaginative, 
and more under the sway of the feelings, might be in- 
dulged in any fancies of this soi-t. Accordingly he per- 
mitted his daughter Miriam, whose name was Syrian, as 
the mother belonged to a rich family from Edessi to con- 
tinue in tbe free exercise of her new faith. She became, 
in addition to her high mental cultivation, a model of iw- 
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tue^ simple and unpretending. It was a i)eriod, we may 
observe, in which the city of Antioch was renowned for the 
learning of its philosophers^ some of whom were eminent 
as Christians. 

A few years later^ when the son had reached manhood, 
and had abundantlj unfolded his character, the mother 
died. Before her end, she had seen symptoms of her hus- 
band's impending ruin ; and, determined that her daugh- 
ter should not be dependent on his careless administration, 
nor on her son's ominous selfishness and ambition, she 
secured effectually from the covetousness of both her own 
lar^ fortune, which was settled on her daughter. She 
resisted every influence, and every art, employed to induce 
her to release this property, or allow it to merge in the 
fsunily resources, and be made available towards relieving 
their embarrassments. And on her death-bed, among other 
solenm parental injunctions, she laid this on her daugh- 
ter's filial sense ofduty, that she never would allow, aner 
coming of age, any alteration in this arrangement. 

Matters grew worse and worse ; creditors pressed; pro 
perty had be^ injudiciously disposed of; when a mystenous 
Derson, called Eurotas, made his appearance in the family. 
Ko one but its head seemed to know him; and he evidently 
looked upon him as at once a blessing and a cm'se, the 
bearer both of salvation and of ruin. 

The reader is in possession of Eurotas's own revela 
tions; it is sufficient to add, that being the elder brothei, 
but conscious that his rough, morose, and sinister character 
did not fit him for sustaining the position of head of the 
family and administering qmetly a settled property, and 
having a haughty ambition to raise his house into a nobler 
rank, and increase even its riches, he took but a moderate 
sum of money as capital, vanished for years, embarked in 
the desperate traffic of interior Asia, penetrated into China 
and India, and came back home with a large fortune, and 
a collection of rare gems, which helped his nephew's brief 
career, but misguided him to ruin in Home. 

Eurotas, instead of a rich family, into which to pour 
superfluous wealth, found only a bankrupt house to save 
£Evim ruin. But his &mily pride prevailed; and after 

AA 
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many re])roaches, and bitter quarrels with his brother^ but 
concealed from all else, be paid oflF his debts by the extinc- 
tion of his own capital, and thus virtually became master 
of all the wi-eck of iiis brothei''s property, and of the entire 
family. 

After a few years of weary life, the father sickened 
and died. On his death-bed, he told Orontius that he 
had nothing to leave lum, that all he had lived on for 
some years, the very house over his head, belonged to 
his friend Eurotas, whose relationship he did not further 
explain, whom he must look up to entirely for support 
and guidance. The youth thus found himself, while full 
of pnde, ambition, and voluptuousness, in the hands of a 
cold-hearted, remorseless, and no less ambitious man, Mho 
soon prescribed as the basis of mutual confidence, absolute 
submission to his will, while he sliould act in the capacity 
of an infei-ior, and the undei'stood principle, that nothinji: 
was too gi-eat or too little, nothini^ too g-ood or too wicked 
to be done, to restore family position and wealth. 

To st4iy at Antioch was iTnj)ossible after the niin which 
had ovei-taken the house. VVith a good capital in liaiid, 
much might be done elsewhere. But now, even the sale 
of all left would scarce!}' cover the liabilities discovei-ed 
after the father's death. There was still im touched tlie 
sister's fortune; and both agreed that this wi/.<^ be gotfixjm 
her. Every artifice was tried, every persuasion employed, 
but she simply and firmly resistecf, uoth in obedience to 
her mother's aying ordei*s, and because she had in view 
the establishment of a house for consecrated virgpins, in 
which she intended to pass her days. She was now jus^ 
of leo*al age to dispose of her own property. She offei-ed 
them every advantage that she could give them ; proposed 
that for a time they should all live together u|>on her 
means. But this did not answer their puriK)se ; and when 
every other coui-se had fiiiled, Eurotas begJin to hint, that 
one wlio stood tro much in their v ay should he got rid of 
at any cost. 

Orontius shuddered at the first pro])osal of the thought. 
Eurotas familiaiised him gi*adually with it, till — shrinking 
yet from the actual commission cf fititricide — he thought 
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he had almost done something virtuous, as the hrothers of 
Jose])h imagined they did, hj adopting a slower and less 
sanguinary metliod of dealing with an obnoxious brother. 
Stratagem and imseen violence, of which no law could take 
cognisance, and which no one would dare reveal, offered 
him the best chance of success. 

Among the privileopes of Christians in the first ages, 
we have already mentioned that of reserving the Blessed 
Eucharist at home for domestic communion. We have 
described the way in which it was enfolded in an orariumy 
or linen cloth, again often preserved in a richer cover. 
This precious gift was kept in a chest (area) with a lid, 
as St. Cyprian has informed us.* Orontius well knew 
this ; and he was moreover aware that its contents were 
more prized than silver or gold ; that, as the Fathers tell 
us, to drop negligently a crumb of the consecrated bread 
was considered a cnme;t and that the name of " pearl," 
which was given to the smallest fi*agment,| showed that it 
was so precious in a Christian's eye, that he would part 
with all he possessed to i*escue it from saciilegious pro- 
fanation. 

The scarf richly embroidered with pearls, which has 
more than once affected our narrative, was the outer 
covering in which Miriam's mother had preserved this 
treasure; and her daughter valued it both as a dear inherit- 
ance, and as a consecrated object, for she continued its use. 

One day, early in the morning, she knelt before her 
ark; and after fervent prepai*ation by prayer, proceeded 
to open it. To her dismay she found it already unlocked, 
and ner treasure epone ! Like Mary Magdalen at the se- 
pulchre, she wept bitterly, because tney had taken her Lord, 

* ** Cam arcam snam, in qua Domini sanctum fuit, manibus in- 
dignis tentasset aperire, igne inde surgente deterrita est, ne auderet 
attingere/' " When she attempted to open, with unworthy hands, 
her chest, in which was the holy (body) of our Lord, she was de- 
terred from daring to touch it, by fire rising up from it." De 
Lapsh. 



f See Martenne, De antiquis E^letus Bitibus, 



So in the eastern liturgies. Fortunatus calls the Blessed Eu- 
charist, ** Corporis Agni marearitum ingens." ** The huge pearl of 
the Body of too Lumb.** Lib. ill. car. 35. 
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and she Imevr not where they had laid Him.* lOe her. 
too, ''as she was weeping sliiB stooped dovm and loolked** 
again into her ark, ana fmmd a pqper, which in the con- 
fbsion of the first ghinoe she had oyerlooked. 

It inibmied her that what she sought was saft in her 
brother's hand% and might he ransomed* She ran at 
once to him, where he was closeted with the dark man, 
in whose nresenoe she always trembled; threw herself on 
her knees oefbre him, and entreated him to restoie what 
she Talued more than all her wealth. He was on the 
point of yielding to her tears uid snpfdicatkntt^ when 
jBmrotas fixed his stem eye upon him, OTerawed him, then 
himself addressed her, saying: 

'' Miriam, we take you at your word. We wish to pal 
the earnestness and reality of your fidth to a sufficient test 
Are you truly sincere in what you ofierr' 

''I will surrender any thing, all I have, to rescue fiom 
profanation the Holy of Hdies." 

'' Then sign that paper," said Eurotas, widi a sneer. 

She took the pen in her hand, and after running her 
eye over the document, signed it. It was a surrender of 
her entire property to Eurotas. Orontius was furious when 
he saw himself overreached, by tiie man to whom he had 
suggested the snare for his sister. But it was too late : 
he was only the faster in his unsparing grijpe. A more 
formal renunciation of her rights was exacted mmi Miriam, 
with the formalities required by the Roman law. 

For a short time she was treated soothingly; then hints 
began to be given to her of the necessity of moving, as 
Orontius and his friend intended to proceed to Nicomedia, 
the imperial residence. She asked to be sent to Jerusalem, 
where she would obtain admission into some community 
of holy women. She was accordingly embarked on board 
a vessel, the captain of which bore a suspicious character, 
and was very sparingly supplied with means. But she 
bore round her neck what she had given proof of valuing, 
moi-e than any wealth. For, as St. Ambrose relates of his 
brother Satjrus, yet a catechumen, Christians earned oo 

* St John xxL la 
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their breasts the Holy Eucharist when embarkiiig far a 
yoyaffe.* We need not say that Miriam bore it securely 
fbldea in the only thing of price she cared to take from 
her father's house. 

When the Tessel was out at sea, instead of coasting 
fKiwards Joppe or any port on the coast, the captain stood 
straight out, as if mfuanff* for some distant shore. What 
htf purpose was, it was mfficult to conjecture ; but his few 
passengers became alarmed, and a serious altercation en- 
sued. This was cut short by a sudden storm ; the vessel 
was carried forward at the mercy of the winds for .some 
days, and then dashed to pieces on a rocky island near 
Cyprus. Like Satyrus, Muiam attributed ner reaching 
the shore in safety to the precious burden which she 
bore. She was almost the only survivor; at least she 
saw no other person saved. Those, therefore, tbut did 
tire besides, on returning to Antioch, reported her death, 
t(^ether with that of the remaining passengers and crew. 

She was picked up on the shore oy men who lived on 
such spoiL Destitute and friendless, she was sold ta a 
trader in slaves, taken to Tarsus, on the mainland, and 
a^ain sold to a person of high rank, who treated her with 
kmdness. 

After a shatt time, Fabius instructed one of his agents 
m Asia to procure a slave of polished manners and virtuous 
character, if possible, at any price, to attend on his daugh- 
ter; and Miriam, under the name of Syra, came to brmg 
salvation to the house of Fabiola. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BRIGHT DEATH. 



It was a few days after the occurrences related in our last 
chapter but one, that Fabiola was told, that an old mui in 
great anguish, real or pretended, desired to speak with 

* De morto SutytL 
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her. On goiag down to Iiim sod ftaldng bna Us mmi 

and biiBiness, lie replied : 

"Mr name, notile lady, is Epbrtim; and I htm ft 
Isr^ debt secured on the property of tl>e late Lady Agnea^ 
vlucli I understand has now passed into jour hands ; and 
I am come, therefore, to claim it from yon, for othawiaa 
I am a ruined man I" 

" Htnr is that possible 1" asked Falnola m amaxement. 
" I oannot believe that my cousin erer contracted debts." 

"No, not the," rejoined the usurer, a Uttle abashed; 
"but a gentleman called FulTins, to whom the praperty 
was to come by confiscation; so I advanced hiin aig» 
•urns upon it." 

Her tirst impulse was to turn the man out of the honae; 
but the thoug:ht of the sister came to har mind, and she 
cirilly «ud to him : 

"Whatever debts Fulvius has contracted I will dis- 
charge ; but with only legal interest, and without r^gnid 
to usurious contracts. 

. " But think of the risks I ran, madam. I have been 
most moderate in my rates, I assure you." 

" Well," she answered, " call on my steward, and ha 
ehall settle all. You are ntnning no risks now at least." 

She gave instructions, accordingly, to the freed-man 
who managed her afFairs, to pay this sum on those con- 
ditions, which rmtuccd it to one half the demand. But 
she soon engaged htm in a more laborious task, that of 
going througli the whole ol her late father's accounts, and 
ascertnining eveiy case of injury or oppression, that resti- 
tution might be made. And further, having ascertained 
that Coi'vinus hnd 1*6(1117 obtained the imperial rescript, 
tlirougb bis father, by which her own lawful property was 
saved fi-oni confiscation, thoug^h she refused ever to see 
him, she bestowed upon him such a remuneration as would 
ensure him comfort tlirough life. 

These temporal matters being soon disposed of, she 
divided her attention between the care of tlie potient and 
[irepiimtion for her Christian initiation. To promote Mi- 
naui's i-ecovorj-, she removed her, with a small portion of 
her houstihold, to a spot dear to both, the Nomentan villa. 
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The spring bad set in^ and Miriam conid have her coucli 
brongnt to the window, or, in the warmest part of the 
day, could even he carried down into the garden before 
the house, where, with Fabiola on one side and Emeren- 
tiana on the other, and poor Molossus, who had lost all 
bis spirit, at her feet, they would talk of friends lost, and 
especially of her with whom every object aroimd was asso- 
ciated in their memories. And no sooner was the name of 
Agnes mentioned, than her old faithful guard would prick 
up his ears and wag his tail, and look around him. They 
would also frequently discourse on Christian subjects, when 
Miriam would follow up, humbly and unpretendingly, but 
with the warm glow wnich had first charmed Fabiofa, the 
instructions given by the holy Dionysius. 

Thus, for instance, when he had been treating of the 
virtue and meaning of the sign of the cross to be used in 
baptism, "whether on the forehead of believers, or over 
the water, by which they were to be regenerated, or the 
oil with which, as well as the chrism, they were anointed, 
or the sacrifice by which they are fed;"* Miiiam explained 
to the catechumens its more domestic and practical use, 
and exhorted them to practise faithfully wnat all ffooa 
Christians did, that is, to make this holy sign upon them- 
selves already, "in the course and at the beginning of 
eveiy work, on coming in and going out, when putting on 
their clothes, or sandals, when they washed, sat down to 
table, lighted their lamp, lay down in bed, or sat on a 
' chair, in whatever conversation they should be en^ged."t 
But it was obscHTved with pain, by all but Pabiola, that 
the patient, tliough the wound had healed, did not gain 
strength. It is often the mother or sister that is last to 
see the slow^waste of illness, in child or sister. Love is so 
hopeful, an^ so blind ! There was a hectic blush on her 
cheek, she was emaciated and weak, and a slight cough 
was heard from time to time. She lay long awake, and 
she desired to have her bed so placed that from early dawn 

* St Auff. Tract cxviii. in Joan. 

t Tertulhan (who lived earlier than two hundred years after 
Chnst, and is tho oldest Latin eoclcsiastioal writer) <k Coixma MiitL 
e.3. 
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she oould look out upon one spot more fair to tliem all 
than the richest parterre. 

There had long been in the villa an entrance to the 
cemetery on this r^ ; but from this time it had already 
receiyea the name of Agnes ; tot near its entrance haa 
this holy martyr been buried. Her body rested in a CU' 
bictdum or chamber, under an arched tomb. Just above 
the entrance into tins chamber, and in the middle of the 
grounds, was an opening, surrounded above by a low para- 
pet, concealed by shrubs, which gave lijpht and air to the 
room below. Towards this point Miruim loved to look, 
as the nearest approach she could make, in her infirm 
health, to the sepulchre of one whom she so much vene- 
rated and loved. 

Early one morning, beautiful and calm, for it wanted 
but a few weeks to f&ter, she was looking in that direo- 
lion, when she observed half-a-dozen young^ men, who on 
their way to angle in the neighbouring!^ Amo, were taking 
a short cut across the villa, and so committing a trespass. 
They passed by this opening } and one of them, having 
looked -down, called the others. 

^' This is one of those undcrg^i-ound lurking-places of the 
Christians." 

" One of their rabbit-holes into the burrow." 
" Let us go in," said one. 

^^ Yes, and how shall we get up again ?" asked a second. 
This dialogue she could not hear, but she saw what 
followed it. One who had looked dowa more carefully, 
shading; his eyes from the light, called the others to do the 
same, but with gestures which enjoined silence. In a mo- 
ment they pulled down large stones from tibe rock-work of 
a fountain, close at hand, and threw down a volley of them 
at something below. They laughed very heartily as they 
went away; and Miriam supposed that they had seen some 
serpent or other noxious animal below, and had amused 
themselves with pelting it. 

When others were stirring she mentioned the occur- 
rence, that the stones might oe removed. Fabiola went 
down herself with a few servants, for she was jealous of 
the custody of Agnes's tomb. What was her oistress at 
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fiodm^poor Emerentiana gcme down to pray at her footer- 
•irtet's tomby lyin^ weltering in her blood; and perfectly 
^bad. It was discorered that, the evening before, passing 
by some Pagan orgies near the river, and being invited to 
join in them, she had not only refused, but had reproached 
the partakers in them with their wickedness, and with their 
crudties to Christians. They assailed her with stones, and 
grievously wounded her; but she escaped from their ^17 
mto the villa. Feeling h^'self faint and wounded^ she 
crept unnoticed to the tomb of Agnes, there to pray. She 
had been tmable to move away when some of ner former 
as»ulants discovered her. Those brutal Paffans had anti- 
cipated the ministry of the Church, and nad amferred 
upon her the baptism of blooa. She was buried near Ag- 
nes, and the modest peasant child received the honour of 
annual commemoration among the Saints. 

Eabiola and her companions went through the usual 
course of preparation, though abridged on account of the 
persecution. Bv living at the very entrance into a ceme- 
tery, and one nimisbed with such large churches, they 
were enabled to pass through the three stages of catechu- 
menship. First they were hearersy* admitted to be pre- 
sent, while the lessons were i*ead ; then kneelerSyf who as- 
sistcKl at a portion of the liturgical prayers ; and lastly 
electf or petmaner^l for baptism. 

Once in this last class, they had to attend frequently in 
church, but more particulai-ly on the three Wednesdays 
following the first, the fonrtii, and the last Sundays in 
Lent, on which days the Roman Missal ^et retains a se- 
cond collect and lesson, derived from this custom. Any 
one perusing the present rite of baptism in the Cathohc 
Church, especially that of adults, will see condensed into 
one office what used to be anciently distributed through a 
variety of functions. On one day the renunciation of Sa- 
tan was n^e, previous to its repetition just before bap- 
tism ; on another the touching of the ears and nostrils, or 
the EphphetOj as it was called. Then were repeated ezor* 

* Andientes. % EUtn and eoaqteUniti. 

* G«iiiiflectentea. 
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rived, it was indeed but a drearv celebration that it intro- 
duced. Deep in the bowels of the earth the waters of a 
subterraneous stream had been gathered into a square well 
or dstem, from four to five feet deep. They were clear^ 
indeed, but cold and bleak, if we may use the expression, 
in their subterranean bath, formed out of the tyfo, or vol- 
canic rock. A long flight of steps led dowir to this rude 
baptistery, a small ledge at the side sufficed for the min- 
ister ana the candidate, who was thrice immersed in the 
purging waters. 

^e whole remains to this day, lust as it was then, 
except that over the water is now to be seen a painting of 
St. John baptising our Lord, added probably a century or 
two later. 

Immediately aftei* Baptism followed Confirmation, and 
then the neophyte, or new-bom child of tlie Church, after 
due instruction, was admitted for the first time to the table 
of his Lord, and nourished with the Bread of imgels. 

It was not till late on £aster-day that I^biola re- 
turned to her villa ; and a long and silent embrace was 
her first greeting of Miriam. Both were so happy, so 
blissful, so fully repaid for all that they had been to one 
another for.months, that no words could ^ve expression to 
their feelings. Fabiola's grand idea ana absorbing' pride, 
that day was, that now she had risen to the level of her 
former slave : not in virtue, not in beauty of cliaracter, not 
in greatness of mind, not in heavenly wisdom, not in merit 
berore God; oh! no; in all tliis she felt herself infinitely 
her inferior. But as a child of God, as hen-ess to an 
eternal kingdom, as a Hving member of the bodv of Christ, 
as admittea to a share in all His mercies, to all the price 
of His redemption, as a new creature in Him, she felt that 
she was equal to Miriam, and with happy glee she told 
her so. 

Never had she been so proud of splendid garment as 
she was of the white robe, which she nad received as she 
came out of the font, and which she had to wear for eight 
days. 

But a merciful Father knows how to blend our joys and 
sorrows, and sends us the latter when He has best pre* 
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pazed US tar them. In that warm emtaraoe wUdi w» Incvo 
meQtkmed; die for the first time notioed the ahortened 
breath, and heaving chest of her dear sister. She would 
not dwell upon it in her thoughts^ but sent to beg Dienj- 
DOS to oome on the morrow. That evening thejr all h^ 
their Easter banqnet together^ and Eabiohi filt haffffj to 
praside at lOriaiirs side over a taUe, at wUeh ledined or 
sat her own converted slavesy and those of Agneifa bpns^ 
hdd| all of whom she had retained* She nerer remem- 
bered having enjoyed so ddi^htfol a sapper. 

Early next morning, Hinam called lUnoila to ber side^ 
and with a fimd, caressng manner, which she bad never 
before displayed, said to her : 

<< My dear sister, what will you do^ when I bare left 
your 

Poor Esbiola was overpowered witli grie£ ''Are yon 
then going to leave me f I had hoped we should live for 
ever as sisters together. But if you wish to leave Bome, 
may I not accompany you, at least to nurse you, to serve 
your 

Miriam smiled, but a tear was in her eye, as taking 
her sister^s hand, she pointed up towards heaven. Fabiola 
understood her, and said : ^^ 0, no, no, dearest sister. Pray 
to God, who will refuse you nothing, that I may not lose 
you. It is selfish, I know; but what can I do without youf 
And now too, that I have learnt how much they who reign 
with Christ can do for us by intercession, I will pray to 
Agnes* and Sebastian, to interpose for me, and avert so 
great a calamity. 

* ** Agnm sepulchntm est Romulea in domo, 
Portis puellfl», martjris indite. 
Conspectu in ipso condita turrium 
Scrrat salutem Tirgo Quiritnm: 
Necnon et ipsos protegit adTenfts, 
Furo ac fideli pectore Bttpplicet." 

** The tomb of Agnes graces Rome, 
A maiden brare, a martyr great 
Besting in sight of bastioned eote, 
Prom harm the virgin shields ner home ; 
Nor to the stranger help denies. 
If sought with pure and faithful aigfaa." 
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'^ Do get well : I am sure there is nothing serious in 
the matter; the warm weather^ and the p^eniaL climate of 
Campania will soon restore you. We will sit together by 
the sranng^ and talk over better things than philosophy." 

Miriam shook her head^ not motumfully^ out cheerlully, 
asshei^lied: 

*' Do not flatter yourself^ dearest; God has spared me 
till I should see this happy day. But His hand is on me 
now for death, as it has been hitherto for life ; and I hail 
it with loy. I know too well the number of my days." 

^^Cml let it not be so soon I" sobbed out JPabiola. 

'^ Not while you have on your white garment^ dear 
sister/' answered Miriam. ^^ 1 know you would wish to 
mourn for me ; but I would not rob you of one hour of 
your mystic whiteness." 

Dionysius came^ and saw a great chancy in his patient^ 
whom he had not visited for some time. It was as he haa 
'feared it miffht be. The insidious point of the dagger had 
curled round tiie bone^and injured the pleura; and phthisis 
had rapidly set in. He coxmrmed Miriam's most serious 
anticipations. 

Fabiola went to pray for resignation at the Sepulchre 
of Agnes; she prayed long and fervently^ and with many 
tears^ then returned. 

** Sister," she said with firmness, " God's will be done, 
I am r^y to resign even you to Him. Now, tell me, I 
entreat you, what would you have me do, after you are 
taken from me ?" 

Miriam looked up to heaven, and answered, " Lay my 
body at the feet of Agnes, and remain to watch over us, to 
pray to her, and for me; until a stranger shall arrive from 
the East, the bearer of good tidings." 

On the Sunday following, " Sunday of the white gar- 
ments," Dionysius celebrated, by special permission, the 
sacred mysteries in Miriam's room, and administered to her 
the most holy Communion, as her viaticum. This private 
celebration, as welmow A^m St. Auo^ustine and others, 
was not a rare privilege.* Afterwarai, he anointed her 



* 8t Ambrose said Mais in thehooM of akdy beyond the Tiber 
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with oily accompanied by prayer, die last Sacrameact which 
the Church bestows. 

Fabiola and the household who had attended these so- 
lemn rites, with tears and prayers, now descended into the 
crypt, and after the diyine offices retomed to Miriam in 
their darker raiment. 

'^ The hour is come,'' said she, taking Fabiola's hand. 
^* Forgive me, if I have been wanting in anty to yon, and 
in good example." 

This was more than Fabiola could stand, and she burst 
into tears. Miriam soothed her, and said, '^ Put to mr 
lips the sign of salvation when I can 8P6ak no more; and^ 
good Dionysius, remember me at Ghxrs |ltar when I am 
departed." 

He prayed at her side, and she replied, till at length 
lier voice fiuled her. But her lips moved, and she pressed 
them on the cross presented to her. She looked serene 
and joyfiil, till at length raising her hand to her forehead, 
then bringing it to her breast, it fell dead there, in making 
tlie saving sign. A smile passed over her face, and slio 
expired, as thousands of Cnrist's children have expired 
since. 

Fabiola mourned much over her; but this time she 
mourned as they do who have hope. 

(Paulinus, in his Life, torn. ii. Oper, ed. Bened.) St. Angnstiiia 
mentions a priest's saying Mass in a house rappoaed to ae infested 
with evil spirits. Ve Civ, D, lib. zziL e. S. 
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[ E nr pear to orirsolves to be walking' in soli- 
'■ Olio )jv one, those whose words and 

1 even thoughts, have hitlierta 
nipnnicd and sustained us, have dropped 
i<ff and the prospect around looks very 
cli-tnn But is all this unnatural? We 
hu^ e bi en dc^in'iliing not aa ordinary period 
ot pe ice and every-day life, but one of war- 
1 11*, -itrilp, and battle. Is it unnatural that 
tl e bra\est, the most heroic, should have 
fallen thick around us? We have been re- 
^ the meciorT of the cruellest persecu- 
tion which the Cnnrcb ever suffered, when 
it was proposed to erect a column bearinr 
the inscription that the Christian name had 
been extinguished. Is it Strang that the holiest and 
purest should have been the earliest to bo crowned ! 

And yet the Church of Christ has still to sustain many 
years of sharper persecution than we have described. A 
succession of tynmts and oppressors kept up the fearful 
war upon her, without intonniasion, is one part of the world 
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or another for twenty years, even after Gonstantme had 
checked it wherever his power reached. DiodesiaQy Qale- 
riusy Maximinus, and Licinius in the East, Maximian and 
Maxentins in the West, allowed no rest to the Christiana 
under their several dominions. Like one of those rolling 
storms which go over half the world, visiting various 
countries "with their ravaging energy, while their gloomy 
foreboding or sullen wake simultaneously overshadow them 
all, so did this persecution wreak its fury first on one coun- 
try, then on another, destroying every thing Christian, 
passing from Italy to Africa, mm Upper Asia to Palestine, 
Egy])t, and then back to Armenia, while it left no place in 
actual peace, but hung like a blighting storm-cloud oror 
the entu*e empire. 

And yet the Church increased, proBpered, and defied 
this world of sin. Pontiff stepped after Pontiff at once 
upon the footstool of the papal throne and upon the scaf- 
fold ; coimcils were held in tne dark halls of the catacombs; 
bishops came to Rome, at risk of their lives, to consult the 
successor of St. Peter; letters were exchanged between 
Churches far distant and the supreme Ruler of Christen- 
dom, and between different Churches, full of sympathy, 
encouragement and affection; bishop succeeded bisnopln 
his see, and ordained priests and other ministers to take 
the place of the fallen, and be a mark set upon the bulwai'ks 
of the city for the enemy's aim ; and the work of Christ's 
imperishable IdDgdom went on without interruption, and 
without fear of extinction. 

Indeed it was in the midst of all these alarms and con- 
flicts, that the foundations were being laid of a mighty 
system, destined to produce stupendoiis effects in after 
ages. The persecution drove many from the cities, into the 
deserts, of Egj^pt, where the monastic state grew up, so as 
to make " the wilderness rejoice and flourish like tne lily, 
bud forth and blossom, and rojoice with joy and praise."" 
And so, when Dioclesian liud been degi-aded from the 
purple, and had died a ])eevish destitute old man, and Ga- 
lerius had been euton up alive by ulcers and worms, and 

* Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2. 
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had acknowledge, hj public edict, the failure of his at- 
tempts, and Maximian Herculeus had strangled himself, 
and Maxentius had perished in the Tiber, and Maziminus 
had expired amidst tortures inflicted hj Divine justice 
equal to any he had inflicted on Christians, his very eyes 
having started from their sockets, and Licinius haa be^i 
put to death by Constantine ; the spouse of Christ, whom 
they had all conspired to destroy, stood young and bloom- 
ing as ever, about to enter into her gi'eat career of universal 
dmusion and rule. 

It was in the year 313 that Constantine, having de- 
feated Maxentius, gave full liberty to the Church. JBven 
if ancient writers had not descnbed it, we may imag^ 
the joy and gratitude of the poor Christians on this great 
change. It was like the commg forth, and tearful though 
happy greeting, of the inhabitants of a city decimated dj 
plague, when proclamation has gone forth that the infec- 
tion has ceased. For here, after ten years of separation 
and concealment, when families could scarcely meet in the 
cemeteries nearest to them, many did not know who among 
friends or kinsfolk had fsdlen victims, or who might yet 
survive. Timid at flrst, and then more couraseous, they 
ventured forth ; soon the places of old assembly, whicn 
children bom in the last ten years had not seen, were 
cleansed, or repaired, refitted and reconciled,* and opened 
to pubUc, and now fearless, worship. 

Constantine also ordered all property, public or private, 
belonging to Christians and confiscated, to be restored; but 
with the wise provision that the actual holdei-s should be 
indemnified by the imperial treasury.f The Church was 
soon in motion to bring out all the resources of her beauti- 
ful forms and institutions ; and either the existing basilicas 
were converted to her uses, or new ones were built on the 
most cherished spots of Rome. 

Let not the reader fear that we are going to lead him 
forward into a long history. This will belong to some one 
bettei* qualified, for the task of unfolding the grandeur and 
charms of firee and unfettered Christianity. We have only 

* The ceremony employed after desecration. 
t EnseK II. £. lib. x. c 5. 

U B 
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to show the land of promise from above, spi*ead like an in- 
viting* paradise before our feet ; we are not the Josue that 
must lead othera in. The little that we have to add in this 
brief third part of our humble book, is barely what is neces- 
saiy for its completion. 

We will then suppose ourselves arrived at the year^lS, 
fifteen years after our last scene of death. Time and per- 
manent laws have given security to the Christian reli^on, 
and the Church is likewise more fully establishing her or- 
ganisation. Many who on the return of peace had hung 
aown their heads, having by some act of weak condescen- 
sion escaped deatii, had bv this time expiated their fall by 
penance ; and now and tnen an aged stranger would be 
saluted reverently by the passers-by, when they saw that 
his right eye had been burnt out, or his hand mutilated; 
or when his halting gait showed that the tendons of the 
knee had been severeo, in the late persecution, for Christ's 
sake.* 

If at this period our friendly reader will follow us out 
of the Nomentan gate, to the valley with which he is al- 
ready acquainted, he will find sad havoc among the beauti- 
ful trees and flower-beds of Fabiola's villa. Scaffold-poles 
are standing up in place of the first ; bricks, mai'bles, and 
columns lie upon tne latter. Constantia, the daughter of 
Constantine, Lad prayed at St. Agnes's tomb, when not 
yet a Christian, to beg the cure of a virulent ulcer, had 
been refreshed by a vision, and completely cured. Being 
now baptised, slie was repaying her debt of gi*atitude, by 
building over her tomb her beautiful basilica. Still the 
faithfiil had access to the crypt in which she was buried ; 
and great was the concourse of pilgrims, that came from 
all parts of the world. 

One afternoon, when Fabiola retunied from the city to 
her villa, after spending the day in attending to the sick, in 
an hospital estxiblished in her own house, the fossor, who 
had charge of the cemetery, met her with an air of gi-eat 
interest, and no small excitement, and said, 

* Iji tlu! East, some governors, wearied with wliolosalo murdvTS, 
adopted this more merciful way of treating Christians towards tbu 
tnd uf the persecution. See Euaebius. 
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" Madam, I sincerely believe that the stranffer from 
tbe East, whom you have so long expected, is amveil." 

Fabiola, who had ever treasured up the dying* words of 
Miriam, eagferly asked, " Where is he ?" 

" He is t^one agnin," was the reply. 

The lady's coimtenance fell. " But how," she asked 
agtiin, " do you know it was he ?" i!he excavator replied : 

'^ In the course of the morning I noticed, among the 
crowd, a man not yet fifty, but worn by mortification and 
sorrow, to prematim old age. His haur was nearly grey, 
as was liis long beard. His dress was eastern, and he wore 
the cloak which the monks firom that countir usually do. 
When he came before the tomb of Agnes, he flunff himself 
upon the pavement with such a passion of tears, sucn groans^ 
such sobs, as moved all aroimd to compassion. Many 
approached him, and whispered, * Brother, thou art in 
great distress ; weep not so, the saint is mereifiil.' Others 
said to him, ^ We will all pray for thee, fear not.'* But 
he seemed to be beyond comfort. I thought to myself, 
surely in the presence of so gentle and kind a saint, none 
ought to be thus disconsolate or heart-broken, except only 
one man." 

" Go on, go on," broke in Fabiola; " what did he 
nextr 

" Aft;er a long time," continued the fossor, " he arose, 
and drawing from his bosom a most beautiful and sparkling 
nug, he laid it on her tomb. I thought I had seen it be- 
fore, many years ago." 

" And then ?" 

" Turning round he saw me, and recognised my dress. 
He approacned me, and I could feel him trembling, as, 
without looking in my face, he timidly asked me, ' Bro- 
ther, knowest thou if tnere lie buried any where here about 
a maiden from Syria, called Miriam V I pointed silently 
to the tomb. After a pause of great pain to himself, so 
agitated now that his voice faltered, he asked me again, 
' Knowest thou, brother, of what she died ?* * Of consump- 
tion,' I replied. * Thank God!' he ejaculated, with u^. 

* This scene is dvtcribed finun rcftUiy* 
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tigb of relieved aneuish, and feQ prostrate on the (ground. 
Here too he moaned and cried for more than an hour^ then 
approaching the tomh, affectionately kissed its cover, and 

retired." 

" It is he, Torquatus, it is he !" warmly exclaimed 
Fahiola; "why did you not detam him?" 

" I durst not, lady; after I had once seen his face, '^ 
had not courage to meet his eye. But I am sure he will 
return agam ; for he went towards the city." 

" He musjb be found," concluded Fabiola. [^ Dear Mi- 
riam, thou hadst, tiien, this consoling foresight in death !" 



CHAPTBB n. 

THE STBAKQER III BOMB. 

Early next morning, the pilgrim was passing through 
the Forum, when he saw a group of persons gathered 
round one whom they were evidently teazing. He would 
have paid but little attention to such a scene in a public 
thoroughfare, had not his ear caught a name familiar to it. 
He therefore drew niffh. In the centre was a man, youngei 
than himself; but if ^ looked older than he was, from 
being wan and attenuated, the other did so much more 
from being the very contrary. He was bald and bloated, 
with a face swelled, and red, and covered with blotches 
and boils. A drunken cunning swam in his eye, and his 
gait and tone were those of a man habitually intoxicated. 
His clothes were dirty, and liis whole person neglected. 

" Ay, ay, Corvinus," one youth was saying to him, 
" won't -you get your deserts, now ? Have you not heard 
that Constantino is coming this year to Rome, and don't 
you think the Christians will have their turn about, 
now?" 

" Not they," answered the man we liave described, 
" they have not the pluck for it. I rememl>er we feared 
it, when Constiintine published his first edict, afler the 
death of Muxeutius, auout liberty for the Chribtians, bur. 
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next year he put iis out of fear, by declaring all^religious 
to be equally ]>ennitted." * 

*' That is all veiy well," interposed anotlier, determined 
further to plague him, " as a general rule ; but is it not 
supposed that he is going to look up those who took an 
active part in the late persecution, and have the lex tali- 
onis\ executed on them ; stripe for stripe, burning for burn- 
ing, and wild beast for wild oeast ?" 

" Who says so ?*' asked Corvinus, turning pale. 

" Why, it would surely be very natural>" said one. 

" Ana very just," added another. 

" Oh, never mind," said Corvinus, " they will always 
let one off for turning Christian. And, I am sure, I womd 
turn ^y thing, rather than stand — " 

" Where Pancratius stood," interposed a third, more 
malicious. 

" Hold yoiu* tongue," broke out the drunkai'd, with 
a tone of positive rage. " Mention his name again, if you 
dare !" And he raised his fist, and looked furiously at the 
speaker. 

" Ay, because he told you how you were to die," 
shouted the youngster, running away. " Heigh ! Heig^ . 
a panther here for Corvinus !" 

All ran away before the human beast, now lashed into 
fury, more than they would have done from the wild one 
of the desert. He cui-sed them, and threw stones after 
them. 

The pilgi'im, fi-om a short distance, watched the close 
of the scene, then went on. Corvinus moved slower along 
the same road, that which led towards the Lateran basilica, 
now the Cathedi-al of Rome. Suddenly a sharp growl was 
heard, and with it a piercing shi-iek. As they were passins^ 
by the Coliseum, near the dens of the wild beasts, whicn 
were prepared for combats among themselves, on occasion 
of the. emperor's visit, Coi-vinus, impelled by the morbid 
curiosity natural to persons v/ho consider themselves victims 
of some fatality, connected with a particular object, ap- 

* Ensebius, uhi $up, 

\ The law of retaliation, such as was prescribed also &i th« 
ifanic law, ** an eye for an eye, a tuoth for u tooth,** &c. 
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vffoadbed the cage in which a 8{deiidid pmiher was Icent 
He went close to the bars, and provoked the animal^ oj 
geatuies and words; saying: ^^ Verj likely, indeed, that 
yon are to be the death of me ! You are very safe in your 
oen/' Li tlmt instant, the enraged animal made a sprii^ 
at him, and through the wide burs of the den, caught hia 
neck and throat in its fengs, and inflicted a frightful laoe* 
rated wound. 

The wretched man was poked up, and carried to his 
lodgings, not &r off. The stranger followed him, and 
found them me^, dirty, and uncomfortable hi the ex- 
treme; with only an old and decrepit slave, apparently as 
sottisll as his nitter, to attend h£i. Th? stamger >«>« 
him out to procure a surgeexL who was long in coining; 
and^ the meantime, did nis best to stanch the Uood. 

While he was so occupied, Goirinus fixed his eyes upon 
him with a look of one delirious, or demented. 

^^ Do you know me ?" asked the pilgrim, soothingly. 

" Know you? No— yes. Let me see — Ha ! the iox! 
my fox ! Do you remember our hunting too;ether those 
hateful Christians. Where have you been all this time ? 
How many of them have you caught?" And he laughed 
outrageously. 
'- *^ " Peace, peace, Corvinus," replied the other. " You 

must be very quiet, or there is no hope for you. Besides, 
I do not wish you to allude to those times ; for I am myself 
now a Christian." 

" You a Christian ?" broke out Corvinus savagely. 
'^ You who have shed more of their best blood than any 
man ? Have you been forgiven for all this ? Or have you 
slept quietly upon it ? Have no fiuies lashed you at night f 
no phantoms haunted you? no viper sucked your heart f 
If so, tell me how you have got rid of them all, tliat I may 
do the same. If not, they will come, they will come ! 
Vengeance and fury ! why should they not have tormented 
you as much as me ?" 

" Silence, Corvinus ; I have suffered as you have. But 
I have found the remedy, and will make it known to you, 
as socu as the physician nas seen you, for he is approach* 
ing." 
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The doctor saw liim, dressed the wound, but gave little 
hope of recovery, especially in a patient whose very blood 
was tainted by intemperance. 

The strang^er now resumed his seat beside him, and 
spoke of the mercy of God, and His readiness to forgive 
tne worst of sinners ; whereof he himself was a living pi-oof. 
The unhappy man seemed to be in a sort of stupor ; if he 
listened, not comprehending what was said. At length his 
kind instructor, having expounded to him the l^damental 
mysteries of Christianity, in hope, rather than certainty, of 
being attended to, went on to say, 

" And now, Corvinus, you will ask me, how is for- 
giveness to be applied to one who beUeves all this ? It is 
by Baptism, by oeing bom again of water and the Holy 
Ghost.'' 

" What ?" exchumed the sick man loathingly. 
*' By being washed in the laver of regenerating water *' 
He was intemipted by a convulsive growl rather than 
a moan. " Water ! water i no water for me ! Take it away *' 
A.nd a strong spasm seized the patient's thi*oat. 

His attendant was alarmed, but sought to calm him. 
*' Think not," he said, " that you ai^e to be taken hence in 
your present fever, and to be plunged into water" (the sick 
man sliuddered, and moaned) ; " in clinical baptism,* a few 
drops suffice, not more than is in this pitcher." And ho 
showed him the water in a small vessel. At the sight of it, 
the patient wiithed and foamed at the mouth, and was 
shaken by a violent convulsion. The sounds that proceeded 
from him, resembled a hqjvl from a wild beast, more than 
any utterance of human Hps. 

The pilgrim saw at once that hydrophobia, with all its 
horrible symptoms, had come upon the patient, from tlie 
bite of the emuged animal. It was with difficulty that he 
and the seiTant could hold him down at times. Occasion- 
ally he broke out into frightful paroxysms of blasphemous 
vimence against God and man. And then, when this sub- 
sided, he would go on moaning thus ; 

* CHnicsl baptism, or that of persons confined to their beds, was 
administered by pouring or sprinkling the water on the head See 
Bln^uuDy book xi. a 11. 
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^ Water they want to give me! water! water I nona 
forme! Itisme! fire! tnat T liave, and that is mr pm^ 
ti<m« I BjfL already on fire^ witliin^ without! Look liow 
it comes creeping up, all round me, it advances every mo- 
ment nearer ana nearer !" And he beat off the fancied 
flame with his hands on either side of his bed, and he blew 
at it round his head. Then turning towards his sorrowfbl 
attoidantSy he would say, '' Why don't you put it out? yoa 
see it is already burning me." 

Thus passed the dreary day, and thus came the dismal 
night, when the fever increased, and with it the delirium, 
ai^ uie violent accesses of fury, though the body vras ank- 
ing. At length he raised himself up in bed, uid looking 
with half-glaxed eyes straight before him, he exclaimed in 
a voice choked with bitter rage : 

^^ Away, Pancratius, begone ! Thou hast glared on me 
long enough. Keep back tny panther ! Hold it fost ; it 
is going to fly at my throat. It comes ! Oh !" And with a 
convulsive grasp, as if pulling the beast from off his throat, 
he plucked away the bandage from his wound. A gush of 
blood poured over him, ana he fell back a hideous corpse 
upon tne bed. 

His friend saw how unrepenting persecutors died. 



CHAPTER III, 

AND LAOT. 



The next morning, the pilgrim pi-oceeded to discharge the 
business which had been interfei-ed with, by the circum- 
stances related in the prec^dinp: chapter. He might have 
been fii-st seen busily employed inquiring after some one, 
about the Januses in the Forum. At lenetli, the person 
was found ; and the t\^'o walked towards a dii-ty little office 
under the Capitol, on the ascent called the Cliaii Asyli. Old 
musty books were brought out, and searched cohimn after 
column, till they came to the date of the " Consuls Dio- 
clesian Augustus, the eighth time, and Maximian Hercu- 
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lens Aug^ustuSy the seventh time."* Here they found sun- 
dry entries^ with reference to certain documents. A roll 
of mouldy parchments of that date was produced, docket- 
ted as referred to, and the number corresponding' to tlie 
entries was drawn out, and examined. The resmt of the 
investigation seemed perfectly satisfactory to both parties. 

" It is the fii-st time in my life," said the owner of the 
den^ " that I ever knew a person who had ffot clear off, 
come back, after fifteen years, to inquire after his debts. A 
Christian, I presume, sir ?" 

" Ceitainly, by God's mercy." 

" I thought as much j good morning, sir. I shall be 
h^p]^ to accommodate you at any time, at as reasonable 
rates as my father Ephraun, now with Ab]*aham. A great 
fool that for his pains, I must say, begging his parSon," 
he added, when the stranger was out of hearing. 

With a decided step and a brighter countenance than 
lie had yet displayed, he went straight to the villa on the 
Komentan way ; and after again paying his devotions in 
the crypt, but with a H^hter heart, ne at once addressed 
the fossor, as if they boa never been parted : " Torquatus, 
can I speak with the Lady Fabiola V 

" Certainly," answered the other ; " come this way." 

Neither alluded, as they went alonff, to old times, nor 
to the intermediate history of either. There seemed to be 
an understanding, instinctive to both, that all the past was 
to be obliterated before men, as they hoped it was before 
God. Fabiola had remained at home that and the preced- 
ing day, in hopes of the stranger's return. She was seated 
m the garden close to a fountain, when Torquatus, pointing 
to her, retired. 

She rose, as she saw the long-expected visitor approach, 
and an indescribable emotion thrilled through her, when 
she found herself standing in liis presence. 

" Madam," he said, in a tone of deep himiility and 
earnest simplicity, " I should never have presumed to pre- 
sent myself before you, had not an obh&pation of justice, as 
well as many of gratitude, obliged me. 

* A.D. 303. 
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^'Orcmtiiis,'' she replied,— '^ is tlus the name hj wUek 
I most address joaV* (he signified his assent) "]poa en 
have no obligations towards me, exeept that whioih am 
great Apostle charges on us, that we lore one another," 

'' I Imow you fed so. And therefore I wonid not have 
pretended, unworthy as I am, to intrude upon you for any 
tower motiTe than one of strict duty. I know what ffimu- 
tndeloweyou for the kindness andafibctionlaTidieaiipoa 
one now dearer to me than any sister can be on earth, and 
how you discharged towards her the offices of lo¥BwmbhI 
had n^lected.^' 
_ "And thereby sent hertome,:'inteipoeedFkbiola,«to 




resumed the pilgrim } ^'but I will not thank you for your 
kindness to another who has repaid you so nchly. Only 
this morning I have learnt your m^*cy to one who coum 
have no claim upon you." 

" I do not understand you," observed Fabiola. 

" Then I will tell you aU plainly," rejoined Orontius. " I 
have now been for many years a member of one of those 
communities in Palestine, of men who live separated from 
the world in desert places, dividins* their day, and even 
their night, between singling the Divine praises, contempla- 
tion, and the labour of their hands. Severe penance for our 
past transgressions, fasting, mourning, and prayer form the 
great duty of our penitential state. Have you heard of 
such men nere?" • 

'' The fame of holy Paul and Anthony is as great in 
the West as in the East," replied the lady. • 

'* It is with the neatest disciple of the latter that I 
have lived, supported by his great example, and the con- 
solation he has given me. But one thought troubled me, 
and prevented my feeling complete assurance of safety, 
even afler years of exi)iation. Before I left Rome I had 
contracted a heavy debt, which must have been accumu- 
lating at a fiightml rate of interest^ till it had reached an 
overwhelming amount. Yet it was an obligation delibo^ 
rately contn^cted, and not to be justly evaded. I was a 
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poor cenobite,* barely living on the produce of the few 
palm-leaf mats that 1 could weave, and the scanty herbs 
that would STOW in the sand. How could I discharge my 
obligations ? 

" Only one means remained. I could give myself up 
to my creditor as a slave, to labour for him and endure his 
blows and scornful reproaches in patience, or to be sold by 
him for my value, for I am yet strong. In either case, I 
should have had my Saviour's example to cheer and support 
me. At any rate, I should have given up all that I nad 
— myself. 

"I went this morning to the Forum, found my credi- 
tor's son, examined his accoimts, and found that you had 
discharged my debt in fiill. I am, therefore, your bonds- 
man. Lady Fabiola, instead of the Jew's." -Ajid he knelt 
humbly at her feet. 

" Rise, rise," said Fabiola, turning away her weeping 
eyes. " You are no bondsman of mine, but a dear brother 
in our common Lord." 

Then sitting down with him, she said : " Orontius, I 
have a great favour to ask from you. Give me some 
account of how you were brought to that life, which you 
have so generously embraced." 

" I will obey you as briefly as possi})le. I fled, as you 
know, one sorrowful night from Home, accompanied by a 
man"— his voice choked him. 

" I know, I know whom you mean, — Eurotas," inter- 
rupted Fabiola. 

"The same, the curse, of our house, the author of all 
mine, and my dear sister's, sufferings. We had to charter 
a vessel at great expense from Brundusium, whence we 
sailed for Cyprus. We attempted commerce and various 
speculations, out all failed. There was manifestly a ciu^e 
on all that we undei-took. Our means melted away, and 
we were obliged to seek some other country. We <;rossed 
over to Palestine, and settled for a while at Gaza. Very 
soon we were reduced to distress; every body shunned 

* Tko religious who lived in oonmiiinity, or common life, wero so 
callfHL 
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lis, we knew not wliy ; but my conscleDce told me that tba | 
mark of Cain was on my Iji'ow." 

Oi'ontius p:iiised and wept for a timp, then went on: 
" At li'ii^th, wlien all wus exhausted, and nvthing n- i 
mained but a few jewels, of considemble price indeed, boi 
with wbicli, I kn"W not why. Eurotas would not part, be 
ui'ged me to tiike up the odious office of denouncing Chris- 
tians ; for a furious jwreeciition was breaking out. For 
tlie first time in my life I rebelled against his comnisuds, 
and refuseii to obey. One day lie took me to walk out trf 
the gatfis ; we wandered far, till we came to a delightful 
spot in the midst of the desert. It was a narrow dell, 
covBi-ed with verdure, and eliaded by palm-trees ; a little 
clear stream ran d[)\vn, issuin"' from a spring in a rock at 
the head of the valley. In tiiw rock we saw grottoes sad 
caverns J but tiie place seemed nn inhabited. Not a sound 
could be lieai-d but the bubbling of the water, 

" \Vg sat down to rest, when Eurotas addressed me in 
a fearful sjieech. The time was come, he told me, when 
WG must both fulfil tlie dread^l resolution he liad taken, 
thnt we must not suri'lve the ruin of ow farailv. Here 
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that your companion ?' inquii'ed the old monk. * Yes/ I 
answered. ' He is dead/ was the reply. I know not hy 
what fatality this had happened j but 1 bless God with ^ 
my heart, for having* spai'ed me. 

" That old man was Hilarion, a native of Gaza, who, 
haying* spent many years with the holy Anthony in Egypt, 
had that year* returned to establish the cenobitic and 
eremitical life in his own coimtry, and had already col- 
lected several disciples. They Hved in the caves hard by, 
and took their refaction under the shade of those palms, 
and softened their dry food in the water of that fountain. 

^ Their kindness to me, their cheerful piety, their holy 
lives, won on me as I recovered. I saw the religion which 
I had peraecuted in a subHme foim j and rapidly recalled to 
mind the instructions of my dear mother, and the example 
of my sister; so that yieldmg to grace, I bewailed my sma 
at the feet o: God's minister,t and received baptism on 
Easter-eve." 

" Then we are doubly brethren, nay twin children of 
the Church ; for I was bom to eternal hfe, also, on that 
day. But what do you intend to do now V* 

'* Set out this evening" on my return. I have accom- 
plished the two objects of my jom-ney. The fii*st was to 
cancel my debt ; my second was to lay an offering on the 
shrine of Agnes. \ ou will remember, he added, smiling", 
*' that your g-ood father unintentionally deceived me into 
the idea, that she coveted the jewels I displayed. Fool 
that I was ! But I resolved, after my conversion, that she 
should possess the best that remainea ; so I brought it to 
her." 

" But have you means for your joxuney ?" asked the 
lady, timidly. 

" Abundant," he replied, " in the charity of the futh- 
fiil. I have letters from the Bishop of Gaza, which procure 
me every where sustenance and lodging ; but I will accept 
from you a cup of water and a moreel of bread, in the name 
of a disciple." 

♦ A,D. 303. 

t Co]ifr.*ssion of sins in private was made before baptisoL Sm 
Bingham, OriginsM, b. zi oh. vilL § 14. 
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Tiiey rose, and were adTmcinff towntb the hoM 
when a woman rashed madly thnmgii the shnibi^ mai §m 
at tiMir feet, exdauiung, " Oh, aave mel dear migrwi 
save me ! He is pursuing me, to kill me !" 

Fabiola recognised, in the poor creatore, her ibraMr 
slaTe Juhala; but her hair was ^[rissljr and dishevelUL 
and her whole aspect bespoke algeet miseij. She adoii 
whom she meant. 

** Hy husband/' she replied; '' long has he been hank 
and cruel, but to-day he is more brutal than usnaL (X^ 
saTO me from him !" 

** lliere is no danger here/' replied the lady; ^Ibat I 
fear, Jubalay you are far from happy. I have not seen 
you for a long, long time." 

^ Noy dear lady, why should! oome to tell you of all 
my woes ? Oh ! why dia I eyer leave you and your hsxm, 
where I ought to haye been so happy f I might then with 
you, and Syra and Grnja, and gooa old departed Enphro- 
syne, have learnt to be good myself, and nave embraced 
Christianity !" 

'^ What, have you really been thinking of this, Ju- 
balar 

'* For a long time, lady, in my sorrows and remorse. 
For I have seen how happy Christians are, even those who 
have been as wicked as myself. And because I hinted 
this to my husband this morning, he has beaten me, and 
threatened to take my life. But, thank God, I Imvo been 
making myself acquainted witli Christian doctrines, by the 
teachinc;' of a friend." 

" How long has this bad treatment gone on, Jubala?'^ 
asked Orontius, who had heard of it from his uncle. 

" Ever," slie replied, " since soon after maniaffe, I told 
him of an offer made to me previously, by a dark foreigner, 
named Eurotas. Oh ! he was indeed a wicked man, a man 
of black passions and remorseless viUany^ Connected with 
him, is my most racking itieollection." 

" How was that T asked Oi*ontius, witli eager curiosity. 

" Wliy, when he was leaving Rome, he asked me to pre- 
pare for liim two narcotic potions ; one for any enemy, he 
said, should he ^ye taken prisoner. This was to be certainly 
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fktal ; anotlier had to suspend consciousness for a few hours 
only, should he require it for himself. 

" Wlien he came for them, I was just going* to explain 
to him, that, conti-ai-y to appearances, the small phial con- 
tained a fatally concentrated poison, and the large one a 
more diluted and weaker dose. But my hushand came in 
at the moment, and in a £t of jealousy thi'ust me from the 
room. I fear some mistake may have been committed, 
and that unintentional death may have ensued." 

Fabiola and Orontius looked at one another in silence, 
wondering at the just dispensations of Providence j when 
they were aroused by a shriek from the woman. They 
were horrified at seeing an arrow quivering in her bosom. 
As Fabiola suppoi-ted Tier, Orontius, looking behind him, 
caught a glimpse of a black face giinning hideously thix)ugh 
the fence. In the next moment a Numidian was seen fly- 
ing away on his hoi-se, with his bow bent, Parthian-wise 
over his shoulder, ready for any pursuer. The aii'ow had 
passed, unobserved, between Oi-ontius and the lady. 

" Jubala," asked Fabiola, " dost thou wish to die a 
Christian ?" 

" Most earnestly," she replied. 

" Dost thou befieve in One God in Three Persons f* 

" I firmly believe in all the Christian Church teaches," 

" And in Jesus Christ, who was bom and died for our 
sins?" 

" Yes, in all that you believe." The reply was more 
faint. 

" Make haste, make haste, Orontius," cried Fabiola, 
pointing to the fountain. 

He was already at its basin, filling full his two hands, 
and coming instantly, poured their contents on the bead 
of the poor Afi'ican, pronouncing the words of baptism ; 
and, as she expired, the water of regeneration mingled 
with her blood of expiation. 

After this distressing, yet consoling, scene, they entered 
the house, and instmcted Torquatus about the bmial to be 
given to this doubly-baptised convert. 

Orontius was stioick with the simple neatness of the 
house, so strongly contrasting with the luxurious 8{dondour 
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ofFabiola's former dwelling. But suddenly his atteiiti 
wns ai';-ested, in n small inner room, by a splendid 
or casket, set with jewels, but with nn embroidered i 
before it, so as to allow only the frame of it to be seen. 
Approacliing; nearer, he read inscribed on it, 

"The blood op the blessed Miriam, shed bt 
CRUF.L hands!'' 

Orontius turned deadly pale ; then changed to a deep 
crimson ; nud almost stagsercd. 

Fabiola saw tliis, ana goin"; up to him kindly and 
frankly, placed her hand upon his arm, and gently said to 

" Orontius, tjiore is tliat within, which may well mala 
us both blush dct])Iy, but not tlierefore despond." 

So saying she drew aside the curtain, aad Orontius saw 
within a crvstal plate, the embroidered scarf so much con- 
nected with his own, and his sister's historv. Upon it 
were lying two sliarp weapons, the points of both wliich 
wei-e rusted with blood. In one be recognised his own 
dagger; the other appeared to him Uke one of those 
sfnmipTitsnf fi'mnle vonfreiincr, witli which he knew heathen 
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fay man}', who will onlj read of it, draw from it the Game 
lea-cv anii grace !" 

liiev kiicit down, and prayed long together silently 
efore tne shrine. 

They tlien parted, to meet no more. 

After a few years, spent by Orontiua in penitential- 
•TTour, a sreen mound by the palms, in a little dell near 
iaza, marked the spot where ha slept the sleep of the 
ist. 

And af^r many years of charity and holiness, Fabiola 
ithdrew to rest m peace, in company with Agnes and 
liriam. 
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